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Lighter Than Air by Commander C. N. Rosendahl 





Heads up... and 
Heads down! 





AN D thé last one 
finished washes the dishes 


... but who cares! 


ATCH ’EM disappear! 1..2.. 

3..4..5...on and on ’till you’re 
full to the point of bursting. No one to 
tell you when to stop eating out there in 
the woods. Plenty of time to get all the 
pancakes you can hold—for once. 


And the cook gets his, too, for these 
hot, fluffy, golden brown cakes are just 
as easy to make as they are to eat. And 
that’s going some. 


We do the toughest part of the job of 
making them at Aunt Jemima Mills 
where we ready-mix Aunt Jemimna’s four 
flours according to that old cook’s secret 
recipe. This means that your pancakes 


Bef 


will be just as perfect as hers if you use 
this flour—her flour. 


They'll have the same lightness, the 
same delicate tenderness, plus that spe- 
cial flavor and tang that results only 
when they’re cooked out-of-doors over a 
fragrant wood camp fire. 


Follow the simple directions on the 
package and youcan bat 1.000 every time 
in flapjack making. You just can’t go 
wrong. Acup of water (or milk) to every 
cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour you 
use. Stir up the batter. Drop on the 
pan, and bake. 





hike, tuck a red package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour in your pack or food ag. 
That’s about all you’ll need in the lire of 
food. Your neighborhood grocer ha: it, 
and you can get Aunt Jemima for Buck- 
wheats from him, too. 

It comes in the yellow 

package. The Quaker 

Oats Company. 


For a real camp fire treat on your next = 
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Cover to Cover 


N GERMANY, before the War, huge Zeppelins were engaged in regular passenger 
| service from point to point, just as airplane transportation companies are to-day. 
These great ships of the skies seemed destined to become commercially successful 
long before the roaring heavier-than-air machines that are becoming so plentiful to-day. 
Thousands of people traveled as passengers across Germany in 1913 and the first part 
of 1914, safely and comfortably, in Zeppelins. 

Then came the War. That changed everything. The Zeppelins that had been 
carrying passengers across Germany were sent on air raids to Paris, and across the 
North Sea to bombard London from the clouds. One by one they were destroyed. 
As fighting machines they were almost helpless before the swift, darting airplanes 
that stabbed through the air about them like kingbirds attacking a hawk. 

Since the War, few Zeppelins have been built, but the possibilities are still there. 
Our own Navy is just starting a new series of experiments with the great airship 
“Akron,” built with all the knowledge that the Germans have acquired, at our disposal. 

In Lighter Than Air, Commander Rosendahl, now in command of the “Akron,” 
tells of some of his travels and experiences during long journeys in Zeppelins—across 
the Atlantic and around the world. If you want to keep posted in aeronautics, and 
know what it feels like to ride in these great Leviathans of the air, read Commander 
Rosendahl’s article. And tell your friends about it, too. 


bpp are two sport stories in this issue: Fore and Double-Fore!—a Harold Sherman 
golf story—and Ball Crazy, a Paschal Strong polo story of a captain who learned 
that the rest of his team was more important than he was. 

There’s an aviation story, Fog Marston, by Burr Leyson, former Army captain and 
mail is 

here’s a story of the Revolutionary War, How Davie Took Elizabeth Town. 

There’s the story that we bragged last month we were going to give you by our 
new author, Henry B. Comstock: Two Reels with Sound Effect. 

There’s a story of the hot countries that lie to the south of us, when one of the 
many revolutions that occur down that way is going on, called Juan del Machete. 

And finally, there’s Throwing a Loop on the S. S. Clements, a radio story of rescue at 
sea, written, as you'll soon realize for yourself, by an author who knows what he’s 
talking about, Percy S. Lucas 

With the two other articles in this issue, Harold Lytle’s account of how a sixteen- 
year-old boy won the greatest trap-shooting tournament in the country, and Sol Metz- 
ger’s dope on how to develop a good serve in tennis—and with two instalments of what 
we consider top-notch serials, Ralph Henry Barbour’s story of the Florida Keys, The 
Launch Pirates, and Eustace L. Adams’ glider story, The Young Sky Riders—we think we're 
giving you a good, fat, midsummer number for August. 


_ 
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Month 


| he THE September issue we’re going to try something a little different. The Vanish- 
ing Quon’ Yen, as good a mystery story of San Francisco’s Chinatown as we’ve seen in 
some time—written, by the way, by Jack Le Brun, who had A// Same Boy Scout in the June 
issue—is long enough, and exciting enough, for a two-part serial. But we decided to 
put it all in a single issue and see how you like it that way. 


Next 














Tj September issue will also have another one of the Leonard K. Smith Scout stories, 
The Sugarplum’s Gold Mine. It will have a Harold Sherman comedy-story of tennis, 
When Nut Meets Nut. It will have another one of Harry Shumway’s stories of the Del- 
phium “Sentinel” — remember ’em?—that’s got more laughs in it than any of the others. 
- Another new writer, at least for BOYS’ LIFE, is Reginald M. Cleveland, who will 
have a police-dog detective story called A One-Track Mind in the September issue. 
What Mr. Cleveland—who also happens to be Aviation Editor of the New York 
Times—doesn’t know about police dogs isn’t worth knowing. He was himself one of 
the head men, during the height of police-dog popularity some years ago, in a partnership 
that handled more police dogs than almost any other in America. They bred, alto- 
gether, more than 400 valuable dogs, and at one time owned a champion for which 
they were offered one of the greatest dog prices on record—eleven thousand dollars. 


| preven these stories there’s a nature article of which we’re particularly proud, be- 
cause it seems to us as interesting as any fiction we can find. It’s called The Ways 
of Wild Brother, and is written by Archibald Rutledge. Although it isn’t fiction, because 
every word of it is true, it is really a story—or rather, a series of short, separate stories, 
or incidents, of wild animals. It’s a new form of article, for us: a lot of little articles, or 
stories, that together form a single whole article, and we can guarantee that you'll find 
it very good reading. 
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What Good’s a Lantern 


On A Nicat Like Tars? 


by wet or windy weather. You need 


YOU ean hear the trees swish back and forth 
—bending, thrashing, waving their arms 
wildly in the wind. There’s a crackling crash, 
and the black, crumpled clouds are suddenly 
fringed with fire. Thunder bumps across the 
sky. The rain rips and beats until you think 
it'll tear the tent to tatters. But everything’s 


dry inside. And then —a tent-rope lets go! 


Out you rush to wallow around in the mud, 
and tighten things up. It’s no time for a 


lantern! You need a light that isn’t worried 
* 


THE NEW EVEREADY 
long-life FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


Every fellow knows that Eveready Flash- 
light Batteries almost grow whiskers, before 
their power gives out. But they last longer 
than ever, now! For they have a crack:- 
proof, leak-proof, metal top. Look at one 
of these new, long-life batteries. It’s as 
tight as an army tank. No wonder the 
power can’t leak out! Only ten cents apiece. 


a Boy Scout Eveready — the light 
that’s a wonder in the woods! Take 
a look at one, and you'll know why 
the National Council makes it the 
only Official Scout Flashlight. 


This Eveready is balanced so well 
that it sits upright, without toppling 
over. That’s great for chopping 
wood at night. You can also open up 
the handy ring-hanger, and slip the 
light onto the limb of a tree; 
or tie it in a tent-top. The 
clip on the back is to snap 
the Eveready to your belt or 
shirt-pocket ... and have both hands 
free, with the beam of light shoot- 
ing forward, where you want it. 


Maybe it won’t make a beam, too! 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





The instant you touch the safety: 
lock switch, you let loose a lightning- 
lance of light that dashes 400 feet 
ahead! You can also focus a shorter 


but broader beam. 


All good hardware, drug, elec- 
trical, auto-accessory, and sporting: 
goods stores have the Boy Scout 
Eveready. Even if you aren’t plan- 
ning to camp, see one and get it 
today. You need an Eveready every 
night around the house. 

* 


The Official Boy Scout Eveready — it’s 4 
beauty! And only two dollars, complete 
with the new Eveready long-life Flashlight 
Batteries and lamp — all ready to go to 
work! Ribbon marking on khaki-colored 
case covered by registered trade-mark. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: FADY 


New York, N. Y. 
sii Pel ol and Carbon FLA HLIGHTS 
&B ERIES 


5 Corporation 
August 


Unit of 
Union Carbide 
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QNLY Fog Marston could bring 
his ship to safety through the 

heavy mists that shrouded the 

giant skyscrapers of New York. 


O YOU were wondering why they call 
him “‘Fog’’ Marston? old Pop Taylor, 
night watchman of Bostonfield, began. 
Well, I'll tell you. Fog came here to 

the field about three years ago. He was just a 
youngster in his *teens then and Tex Marshall, 
our chief pilot, taught him to fly. Fog seemed 
to take to the air as if it were natural and 
soloed in record time. Having saved up a little 
money he bought an old OX Waco and flew 
that around the field here building up his hours. 
It seemed no time at all until he had qualified 
for a transport license and then started to do 
odd flying jobs wherever he could pick them up. 
He developed quite a little business, especially 
with the papers, as they found him a mighty 
reliable fellow. Then he traded in the old 
Waco and got a Whirlwind job. 

But Fog was far from contented; he had 
formed a great friendship with Tex and when- 
ever Tex was not on the run the two were in- 
separable. There was nothing Fog wanted 
more than to get a position on the line with 
Tex. He made several trips down to New York 
to see Murray, the operations manager, but 
Murray refused to give him a chance. He said 
that he had not had the experience to fly a 
night mail route and besides was too young. 
It nearly broke Fog’s heart and he begged him 
for a chance to show that he could handle the 
run. Murray was pretty set in his opinions, 
however, and had a mighty good idea of his own 
judgment, so Fog was out of luck. Then one 
night Fog got his chance. 

Tex took off with the mail and as usual 
Fog was there to see him off. We had a poor 
weather report for the night. There was a 
northeaster blowing, low clouds, rain and fog— 
a mighty mean night to fly.. Weather never 
seemed to bother Tex, though, so off he went. 
After he had left, Fog and I came into the 
office here and sat around talking shop. It 
must have been about two hours later when the 
telephone rang and I answered it. 

The call was from one of two hunters who 
were camping in an old shack on one of our 
emergency fields. Tex had forced landing 
there and crashed into a clump of trees. He was 
badly injured and the ship a washout. This 
chap on the phone had left his friend with Tex 
while he had walked through the woods to the 
nearest village. He had finally found a doctor 
and they were about to set out for the scene 
of the crash. He wanted me to save them time 
by phoning the nearest large town and getting 
an ambulance under way. It would have to 
wait for them to carry Tex out of the woods as 
there were no roads in to the field. 

Fog had listened to the conversation and 
was frantic. He walked up and down the floor 
here like a crazy man. Then he suddenly 
stopped and looked at me. 

“Pop,” he said, “come on, and hurry up 
about it.” 

He grabbed me by the arm and fairly dragged 
me out of the office and around to the hangar. 
In no time he had the doors open and was yell- 
ing to me to help him push his ship out. The 
tail being on a dolly we easily pushed it out. 
Then as Fog came running around to help me 
lift the tail off the dolly, I asked him what he 
thought he was going to do. He told me that 
he was going to fly over and get Tex and bring 
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Would there be room? The new Empire State stuck its tower 
nearly a quarter of a mile into the fog 





By Captain Burr Leyson 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


him back. He said it in just as calm and matter 
of fact a voice as if he were merely going up for 
a short flight around the field and not some 


. seventy miles cross country at night through 


storm. 


ELL, sir, I tried to stop him but there was 

no doing it. He was determined to go 
and when he made up his mind that way, was 
mighty stubborn. He handed me the crank 
and I turned over the starter. He always kept 
his engine in the best of condition and it started 
at once. While waiting for it to warm up he 
got into his flying clothes and had me get the 
latest weather reports. The weather was 
terrible—“‘negro, nissi” all along the line. 
“Negro, nissi” is weather code for practically 
no ceiling or visibility. They reported it as apt 
to remain so until the next day. But that 
didn’t cause him to even hesitate. As soon as 
the motor was warmed and had been revved up, 
off he went. Left me here talking to myself! 
Last thing he told me was to get an ambulance 
over here to wait for him. I sort of figured I’d 
better get a hearse and order him a coffin. It 
seemed suicide for him to go in that sort of 
weather. It was raining hard and the clouds 
were lower than some of the buildings over there 
in Boston. 

Just how Fog got to the field where the crash 
was I never have found out. He has never told 
us. All he'll say about it is that it was sort of 
thick for awhile and kind of soupy. But we do 
know that by the time he got there he must have 
had a speaking acquaintance with the treetops 
on the route. But from the time that he arrived 
at the field to the end, we do know about for 
Tex was conscious and told the story. 

Tex was lying on a rough cot in the shack at 
the field with the hunter doing all he could to 
help him. He had an arm broken and was shy a 
few teeth where the instrument board had 
gotten in the way of his face. Outside of that 
and a few broken ribs he said he was in fair 
condition. He was just trying to smoke a 
cigarette and not doing so well at it on account 
of his swollen lips when they heard the drone of 
a motor. 

The hunter ran out of the shack and left the 
door open. The next thing, Tex heard an un- 
earthly roar and a plane swooped down over the 
shack out of the darkness and the storm. The 
pilot flashed on his landing lights and circled 
the field. He seemed to know it pretty well for 
he went down past the lower end and landed 
up the slope. Tex couldn’t for the life of him 
imagine who it was. He thought it must be 
some pilot who had been lost in the storm and 
hit the field by luck. Then the plane taxied 
up in front of the shack and stopped. 

It had no sooner stopped than out jumped 
Fog Marston! Tex could hardly believe his 
eyes. Fog came rushing in and began blurting 
out all sorts of questions to him—was he badly 
hurt, did he think he’d pull through and all 
that. Tex answered as best he could with his 
lips the way they were, that he was all right 
and would be patched up in a few weeks. Then 
he tried to get up. That was too much for him 
and he fell back on the cot unconscious. He 
didn’t know it at the time but one of the broken 
ribs had punctured his lung and he was in a far 
more serious condition than he realized. Unless 
he received competent attention soon he was 
due to check out and never fly again. 

Fog stood by the cot for a moment and did 
some rapid calculating. He knew that the 
weather on the route back to Boston would be 
far worse than on the trip to the field for the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The new passes the old. An artist's conception of the U. S. S. “Akron” flying over the U. S. S. ““New Hampshire’ (Courtesy of Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation) 


LIGHTER THAN AIR 


By Commander C. N. Rosendahl 


Captain of the Dirigible ‘‘Akron’’ 





BOUT two years ago Mr. 
Irving Crump, representing 

Boys’ Lire, came to visit 

me at the U. S. Naval Air 

Station at Lakehurst, New Jersey, 
where the Los Angeles and our smaller 
naval airships are berthed. He wanted 


Name 


Nominal gas volume, cu. ft 
Length overall, ft 776 
Maximum diameter, ft ; 100 
Height overall, ft 7 113 


Principal Characteristics of the Los Angeles, the Graf Zeppelin, and the Akron 
Los Angeles Graf Zeppelin 


2,470,000 3,700,000 


an article about the future of the air- 
ship. Since that interview, as pre- 
dicted, many important things have 
happened in the airship world. In some 
of them it was my privilege to par- 
ticipate. It is particularly timely, now 


Gross lift, Ibs 258,000 
Number of engines i. 
Total horse-power 2,750 
Maximum speed, miles per hour 3. 80 
Range without refueling at 50 knots cruising speed, 


. - : land miles 
that our new lighter-than-air giant, agen 


Akron, is just being completed, to re- 





6,125 


number forty, one of them being a 
cabin boy and helper to the steward. 
prone Although only sixteen years old, this 
. cabin boy, Ernst, has already seen a lot 
6,500,000 : an B 
785 of the world from an airship. How 
132.9 many boys there must be in the world 
146.5 who'd like to swap places with him! 
403,000 
182,000 N OCTOBER 12, 1928, we started 
8 for Lakehurst with twenty pas- 
4,480 sengers, mail and freight. Over Lake 
os Constance and down the valley of the 
Rhone we sped to the Mediterranean. 
Skirting the coast of Spain to Gibraltar 
we struck out across the broad Atlantic. 


10,580 








view some of the more important and 
particularly interesting events of these recent years, 
Shortly after Mr. Crump’s visit at Lakehurst, I 
sailed for Europe to make the first transatlantic 
crossing in the new German airship Graf Zeppelin, as 
a representative of our Navy and as a guest of Dr. 
Eckener. Before the Graf Zeppelin was finished I had 
the opportunity to go to England and see the two new 
gigantic British airships there under construction. At 
Cardington Major Scott and others showed me the 
R-101, then just a skeleton of metal and wires begin- 
ning to resemble an airship. At Howden, Commander 
Sir Dennison Burney, whose company was building 
the ship, took me about the R-100, then nearing com- 
pletion. These two great ships, of five million cubic 
feet volume each, and a chain of modern mooring 
masts located in England, Egypt, and India, were to 
be part of a system of rapid communications between 
the British homeland and her outlying colonies. 
Returning to Friedrichshafen, on beautiful Lake 
Constance, in the south of Germany, and at the edge 
of the Alps, I found that the Graf Zeppelin would be 


delayed a bit longer. This gave me an opportunity 
to familiarize myself with the new ship. The Graf 
Zeppelin, the 127th airship laid down by the Zeppelin 
Company, in general outward appearance resembles 
our own Los Angeles in having a combined passenger 
and control car up forward and five smaller cars 
sticking out on the hull, each one carrying an engine 
and propeller. However, this ship is about half again 
as large in volume as the Los Angeles, having a length 
of 775 feet, a maximum diameter of 100 feet, and a 
volume of 3,700,000 cubic feet, whereas the Los An- 
geles is 656 feet long, 90 feet in diameter and only 
2,600,000 cubic feet in volume. The Graf Zeppelin 
is somewhat faster too, being able to make a maximum 
speed of almost 80 miles per hour, although she gen- 
erally cruises at seventy miles per hour. There are 
ten comfortable cabins, each for two persons, a spa- 
cious dining- and lounging-room, washrooms, and an 
electric kitchen all in the forward car. The ship’s 
officers and crew have their quarters up above in the 
passageway inside the ship. The officers and crew 


The meals were very good, every one 
slept well, and read or wrote, as he liked. Airship 
travel is dustless, sheltered, comfortable, free from 
any feeling of altitude, and only in rough air does one 
notice the motion of the ship. 

The weather was fine and we were treated to a gor- 
geous view of the Madeira Islands where we dropped a 
bag of mail. The next morning at breakfast time we 
began to meet the dark clouds of a squall. Suddenly 
the bow of the ship was carried up rapidly at a steep 
angle by vertical air currents of the squall as though 
a hand from the sea had pushed it up. In a few mo- 
ments the downward currents had the bow pointed 
down, and we were descending. Several times the 
ship was thus carried up and down bodily and tossed 
about in the storm. What seemed much longer was 
really only a few minutes. Suddenly, a white-faced 
member of the crew burst breathless into the control 
car and reported that the fabric had been torn away 
on the under side of the port horizontal stabilizer. 
That meant we should have to slow down to save the 
rest of the fabric on that fin and to make repairs. It 
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The new portable landing mast that will do most of the z r 


work of the 700 men who formerly composed the ground 
crew. (below) The “Akron” nearing completion in her 


great hangar 


WG A Mdialgaig 


was then that daring members of the crew, including 
Kurt Eckener, did such fine work in crawling out in 
the open fin for the repair work. 

The squall passed, repairs were made and we 
gradually speeded up again. However, Dr. Eckener 
wanted his passengers to feel no anxiety and, accord- 
ingly, had a message sent to our Navy Department 
requesting that a ship stand by to help if needed. Very 
soon, a number of destroyers and other ships of our 
Navy on the Atlantic coast recalled their crews from 
shore liberty and hurriedly got up steam, ready to 
come to our help. But we were able to keep on with- 
out assistance and came on into Lakehurst crippled 
but safe. Even with the delay, it had taken but 112 
hours to come from Central Europe to the United 
States. It was really a demonstration of the safety 
of airships to think that we were able to make re- 
pairs in the air and arrive safe and sound. Airship 
fins can easily be made stronger. 

The return flight to Germany a few weeks later 
was made without any difficulty in 71 hours and 
51 minutes. r 


ERHAPS you remember that in May of the 
next year, the Graf Zeppelin again started 
out across the Atlantic for the United States. A 
short distance out at sea her motors began to 
develop trouble and she turned about for home with 
only two engines running. Shortly afterward, only 
one remained in operation! After battling severe 
winds she landed at Toulon, France, without so 
much as a scratch to either ship or personnel—a 
truly remarkable feat for any type of transporta- 
tion. In a few days she proceeded on home and 
began to investigate her engine failures. In the 
course of a few months scientists and engineers 
had overcome the engine troubles and the ship 
Was again ready for another adventure, this time 
a much greater one—the flight around the world. 
In the meanwhile, our own Los Angeles had kept 
Plugging along on flights in the United States 
training airship crews, and conducting many ex- 
perments and tests for the improvement of air- 
ships and their operation. Probably the most 
interesting of all, and one of great importance, was 
that of hooking on an airplane to the Los Angeles 
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alongside her sis- 
ter, the Los Ange- 
les, the big ship was 
groomed to begin 
her famous round- 
the-world flight. 
From Lakehurst to 
Friedrichshafen to 
Japan to Los An- 
geles to Lakehurst 
in four grand 
jumps in record 
time was the aim. 
It was my good 
fortune tobe a pas- 
senger on the flight 
from Lakehurst 
around the globe 
to Lakehurst with 
some twenty 
others and_ the 











in flight. A regular 
Navy observation 
plane had been fitted 
with a hook on its up- 
per wing. Underneath 
the airship had been 
fitted a rectangular 
metal frame with a 
cross bar at the bottom 
end, and hinged at its 
upper end so that it 
might fold up flat 
against the ship when 
not in use. To make 
the connection, — this 
trapeze is folded out 
and down; then the 
airplane approaches 
and flies its hook onto 
the cross bar. Plane 
and all can then be 
hoisted up against the 
bottom of the ship so 
that the pilot or pas- 
sengers can come on 
board the ship if they 
wish, deliver or receive 
mail or other cargo. 
By simply tripping the 
hook the plane falls 
clear and flies away. Some day we shall see this used 
by commercial airships as well as naval ships. Mail, 
cargo and even passengers will be transferred to and 
from an airship at intermediate points by use of the 
hook-on plane without stopping or landing the air- 
ship itself. Our naval airships will carry their own 
fighting planes, launching and recovering them at will 
in flight. Actually each of our two new naval airships, 
the ZRS-4 and ZRS-5, will have an interior stowage 
space within the ship for four and possibly five fight- 
ing planes, and the equipment for hooking on and 
releasing them in flight! 


N THE Ist of August, 1929, the Graf Zeppelin 
started from Friedrichshafen and in 95 hours 
and 22 minutes arrived at Lakehurst without any 
difficulty whatsoever. There in the huge hangar 








crew of forty. 

Leaving Lakehurst about midnight August 7th we 
headed up to New York harbor and from the Statue of 
Liberty struck out across the broad Atlantic Ocean. 
The trip was smooth and fast even though almost half 
of it was in fog and low clouds that cut off the view of 
the sea for periods of several hours at atime. Boosted 
by westerly winds, our speed over the ground averaged 
about eighty-six miles per hour. Forty-two hours and 
forty-two minutes from the Statue of Liberty we were 
at Land’s End, England. And in less_than fifty-six 
hours’ total time from Lakehurst, the Graf Zeppelin 
had reached its native hangar at Friedrichshafen. 

There we exchanged a few passengers, taking on 
board several Japanese and a Russian official. Our 
course this time was to lead over Siberia and portions 
of the earth’s surface that man had never before seen 
from the air. Early on the morning of August 15th, 
the Graf Zeppelin soared into the air once more. Over 
Berlin and up to the Baltic Sea we sped; then eastward 
across Russia, every one wondering what Siberia would 
really be like. 

Late the second afternoon we crossed the Ural 
Mountains into Siberia. Great smoking forest fires 
were our first greeting. From then on to the Sea of 
Okhotsk, we flew over an almost uninterrupted ocean 
of forest. Villages were widely scattered, cities very 
few, and for one stretch of over a thousand miles we 
passed without any signs of human habitation what- 
soever. Roads were, of course, scarce indeed. Then 
the far-flung sea of forest began to grow speckled with 
an endless number of scattered little lakes. Around 
many of these lakes lived little groups of people ap- 
parently cut off entirely from the rest of the world ex- 
cept by woodland trails. The enormous supply of 
timber there would probably last the world for gen- 
erations but very little apparent effort is made to get 
it out. Crossing the mountains and the coast at Ayan, 
we were now out over the Sea of Okhotsk and very glad 
to have crossed Siberia safely, for Siberia could cer- 
tainly be a source of sorrow to any aircraft forced to 
land there. And now we turned south, speeded up 
and headed into the rear of a typhoon that had just 
passed over Japan, for the strong wings in the rear 
would help us on our way to Tokyo. Early next 
morning we crossed the Island of Jesso and followed the 
coast on down to Tokyo, Yokohama and the Japanese 

(Continued on page 37) 











Scout Troop 15, of Youngstown, Ohio, visit the giant hangar at Akron. This dock is 1,175 feet long and 211 feet high 
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As Dave starts his swing Scotty jabs a hand to his nose, screws up his face and lets out a tremendous “kerchoo!” 


Fore and Double-Fore! | p= 
By Harold M. Sherman =~ A. ~ 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 
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O YOU want my definition of “What do you know about my ability?” is Dave’s “Picture him as a shrinking violet,” says I. “I ump 
a pain in the neck? Its the comeback. “Par for this course is seventy-two. Did don’t see how that reporter missed hearing Dave pull "No 
P ne you ever make it in par?” that line about ‘me and Bobby Jones.’ If that’s Wer 
son of a P44 olf pr ofessional. ““No—did you?” flashes Scotty, who’s dubbed modesty, then Webster’s dictionary’s been wrong all ami 
around at the game but never really gotten hot about these years!” os . 

it. “He’s getting away with murder because his “Di 

F COURSE all sons of golf professionals may “Not yet—but I will before I’ve played on it two father’s what he is at the club!”’ opines Rand Howell. ott ‘i 

not affect you that ,way, but then, again, weeks,” declares the son of the professional. “So if “If it was one of us, we’d get ridden plenty! Not that . "bel 

you never met Dave Waldo Ballister! Or, you’d like to caddie for me and keep score, I'll show Dave doesn’t have the stuff! But if he keeps on, his oa "4 
did you? His Dad, “Dead Eye” Ballister you something!” big head is going to overbalance him so that he can't nN, 7 

was the new instructor out at our Crestwood Golf “*My caddying days are over,” says Scotty. “I’m swing right!” t “ 
and Country Club. I call it ‘‘our club”’ because we working summers in my Dad’s office. But if you ever “And when it gets that big, even a dub can beat -ked 
fellows all were Junior members on account of our shoot this course in par, I'll have to take you on and him!”’ declares Scotty. il pat 
folks belonging. give you a trimming!” ‘Meaning yourself?” I hints. aL 
The story goes that Mr. Ballister got his nickname Scotty is an awful razzer—he doesn’t mean half “You can’t offend me,” accepts Scotty. “I’m "ON 
of “Dead Eye” on account of his uncanny ability for what he says, but Dave takes himself too seriously to proud to be a dub. That’s something a guy can brag ' Te 
laying the ball up to the pin, if that means anything know that. about. I’venever busted eight-five, which isn’t so bad, Dav 
to you. A couple years ago it didn’t mean anything “You'd only be making a laughing stock of your- and yet it isn’t so good—when you're really getting 

to me—in fact golf terms sounded mighty silly when self,” is Dave’s rejoinder. ‘Besides, Juniors can’t down to fine golf! But I’ve had a lot of fun chasing DUT 
I'd hear father and mother raving about ’°em. Oh, give me any competition. I play with the men!” the ball out of bounds and into bunkers and sand- D RB. 
yes—they both play—and we have plenty of cold This is intended to squelch us, and it almost does. traps . . . and I’ve never thrown my club away when lle: 
dinners around our house in the summer-time, except I’m not hankering to take this cocky bird on and give _I failed to make a fifty-foot putt! . . . I think if I cs 
when the family “blows itself,” as Dad says, and eats him a chance to rub it in. Though I’ve never seen him ever holed a fifty-foot putt I'd quite the game for lub’s 
at the club. This is seldom, though, because it’s quite play, I’m willing to take his word for it that he’s good. good!” uit r! 
an expense—what with us all playing—my two sisters But Dave doesn’t feeze Scotty. *‘Apparently there’s none of us has the tempera- aod 
and brothers—and losing on an average of two dozen “There’s a Junior Tournament coming off in a ment to be a great golf player,” I sizes up. “We none we 
balls a week and breaking a couple of sticks. couple of weeks,”’ he tells the guy who talks as though of us care enough whether we get on the green in two oni 
But this isn’t telling you about Dave Waldo Ballis- he’s Bobby Jones’ understudy. “‘Looks like you’d or six. Perhaps if we threw a few clubs away, like Bt L 
ter, the boy wonder of the Crestwood Golf and Coun- have to play Juniors if you want a crack at it!” Dave does, we might amount to something!” | 
try Club, who made himself so much to home the first “T don’t know as I'll be even interested,” replies “Say, Pll bet he waits till after dark and sneaks out 
day he arrived that he had us all wondering whether Dave in a bored voice. “It’s no trick to beat fellows and takes ’em back!” says Tom West. “Throw- 
he hadn't been there all the time! like you!” : ing your clubs looks dramatic to the gallery ... 
To hear Dave talk it was “‘me and Bobby Jones,” and Dave is wise enough to know it. That guy loves aoe 
and if Bobby Jones ever came first it was simply a slip pS yer a superior attitude as that at the very start to grandstand!” = 
of the tongue. Dave’s Dad, according to him, was the gives “Dead Eye”’ Ballister’s son a reputation for “Does he?” takes up Scotty. “I watched him the the 
best professional golf instructor in the United States being sure of himself, if nothing else, and when the other day for the first time. He poses all over the We 
and Canada. “I don’t know about England and Scot- geek actually does do the course in seventy-two, he place. You’d think someone was following him witha 
land,” Dave told us once. “I’ve never been there. But has everyone in the Crestwood Golf and Country Club movie camera. And the time he kills taking practice 
Dad knows all the big shots on this side, and they all sitting up and taking notice. strokes before each swing. ... ! I counted seven- soap 
come to him for advice, don’t think they don’t! If Dad Dave Waldo Ballister! Everywhere we fellows go teen whiffs at the air before he addressed the ball on wig 
hadn’t broken his right shoulder playing football years we hear that name mentioned! Every time we pick one hole. He made a beautiful drive, I must admit, Ir. E 
ago, he’d have been the world’s greatest. As it is, stiff up the newspaper, it seems we see an account of some- when he finally cut loose—but he’d have done as well “J | 
shoulder and all, he plays along with the best of them. thing he’s done on the links, Sport writers call him with two practice swings as seventeen. The rest were ont 
Of course I don’t have any stiff shoulder myself . . . the “sensational Junior,” and go on to say that his all for effect!” rim, | 
and since Dad’s been teaching me. . . .!” equal, man or boy, has never been seen in Crestwood. ““Maybe so,” concedes Rand. “But we ought to baat 
“I suppose you're preparing to take Bobby Jones’ But the thing that gets us all hot under the collar is give him the benefit of the doubt. After all, who are ray 
place?”’ we string him. when the paper comes out with: “Golf Pro’s Son, we, to be criticizing the sensation of Crestwood? 
“Well, somebody’s got to take his place,” is Dave’s Modest Youth—Makes Light of Golfing Prowess.” Seventeen might be his lucky number?” ean 
modest answer. “What a big one, that is!”’ sniffs Scotty. ‘In the “Then he’s fortunate it’s not any higher!” says o be 
‘“Only trouble is, you'll be quite an old man before _ language of golf, that’s what Id call ‘a bad lie’!” Scotty. “I wish I could like that guy. He acts like ail a 
that happens,” Scotty can’t resist throwing in. “I'd This gives us all a laugh to make up for that pain in he would be a decent sort if he hadn’t been fed up on wks 
say at least one hundred and fifty!” the neck we’ve been suffering. the idea of his being so good. If there was some way he g 
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» make him look rotten, for once... take him 
flown off his high horse. . . .!” 

“Now you're talking!” says a voice, and we all 
jarned near jumped out of our shoes because there’s 

ave’s Dad standing right behind us and how long 
he’s been there, none of us knows. 

“Did—did you want to play through?” asks 

otty, moving to one side of the tee and picking up 
bis ball. We’ve been out on a foursome and have 
been doing about as much gabbing as playing. 

“No,” says Dead Eye Ballister, who’s alone. “‘I’ve 
ust been out brushing up on the old waterhole and 
bicked up some stray commenton the way in. Hope you 
ellows’ll pardon me but my ears are as good as my eyes. 

nd I want to tell you something, Scotty ... !” 

“Now he’s going to catch it!” I whispers to Rand 
" Tom. ‘The old man thinks the sun rises and sets 
m Dave!” 


Ret maybe we’re not surprised when Dead Eye 
U Ballister tells Scotty he agrees with what we've 
been saying about Dave. 

“Tm not blind to the kid’s faults!” goes on our 
lub’s new professional, “Truth of the matter is, I 


uit another club because of Dave. He doesn’t 
now how to make friends; he antagonizes people. 
hey stand for him at first because the boy can shoot 
great stick of golf when he makes up his mind to it. 
But Dave's too swelled up about it. He’s had so 
many honors heaped on him—older folks have praised 
im to the skies—and it’s got to the point that even 
can’t tell him anything. He thinks I’m the berries, 
b! course, and he’ll talk me up to other people—but he 
knows more about this game than I do... and it 
_ we long until he’ll be proposing some changes 
n the rules!” 
We give each other the once over, wondering what 
ead Eye is driving at, and we're so open-mouthed 
ver his coming clean this way that there’s nothing we 
an sav. We can’t imagine a fellow’s Dad giving him 
buch a lay-out as this . . . but we can’t help raising 
Ir. Ballister in our own estimations, just the same. 
l like Crestwood,” the new pro continues, “and I 
on t want Dave to kill himself here. I want to break 
im, before it’s too late, if that’s possible. I'd like to 
cnock this boasting streak out of him. I’d like to get 
um to warm up to you fellows . . . and not to give 
b hang if he shot in the eighties or nineties. I don’t 
ean I want him to lose his incentive but I want him 
© be human about. this golf thing. I make a living 
ut of golf but, to me, character means more than 
ame or money ... and if Dave keeps on letting 


he game go to his head, I’m going to quit this busi- 
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ness. If he can’t be a star without being a snob and a 
braggart, he might better be a dub!” 

This is some outburst and we can’t help feeling, 
as Mr. Ballister is talking, that he’s getting some- 
thing off his chest that’s been there a long time. But 
just why he should be letting the cat out of the bag to 
us is more than we can figure. 

“Well, we must confess that Dave’s rubbed us the 
wrong way,” ventures Scotty. “He’s got the goods 
all right but he’s not slow in letting people know it. 
And this ‘me and Bobby Jones’ stuff . . .!” 

‘*He met Bobby once—unfortunately,” winces Dead 
Eye. “And he wants everyone to be aware of the fact. 
Dave’s not another Bobby by several bags of Calamity 
Janes but he’s got enough promise to make a name for 
himself if he can only reduce his hatband. And that’s 
what I’d like to discuss with you fellows . . .!” 

“Tf we could do anything,” volunteers Scotty, eyes 
widening. 

“There’s just a chance,” takes up Dave’s Dad. 
“The kid’s a stickler on golfing etiquette. He’s 
bubbling over with temperament. The least little 
sound or word disturbs him. If anyone crosses the 
course ahead of him he can hardly contain himself. 
He’s so highstrung that he makes me stand twenty 
feet away from him when he’s driving. You’ve prob- 
ably seen how many times he practices each stroke 
before actually hitting the ball. The more practice 
swings he takes, the more agitated he is. He’s gotten 
now so he expects to make the almost impossible 
shots and, when he misses, he flies into a rage. This 
is a bad golfing habit. He'll have to learn how to 


> 


control himself be- 
fore he can hope to 
shoot consistent 
rounds of golf. Folks will excuse 
a féw outbursts of temper in a 
crack player, but it soon be- 
comes an old story and they get 
disgusted. And the best way I 
know toknock this fussiness out 


of him is to have him razzed and annoyed until he 
thinks he can’t stand it any longer. I don’t care if he 
blows up and has a dozen cat fits. It’ll do him good. 
How about it? Will you fellows take the assignment? 
Challenge him to a round and I won’t let him duck 
it. Then give him the works!” 

‘It sounds interesting!’’ chuckles Scotty, who’s been 
secretly planning on doing something like this anyway. 
“But if your plan doesn’t pan out, us guys are going to 
be the goats! It would be different if Dave thought he 
could play golf when he couldn’t. But Dave CAN play 
golf! And he may not take us seriously enough to let us 
get him up in the air! Besides, we probably couldn't 
come close to his score no matter if he did blow up!” 

“Make him give you a handicap,” proposes 
Dave’s Dad. 

“Nope! We couldn’t challenge him on that basis,” 
decides Scotty. “‘ We've got to pretend we think we’re 
as good as he is—that the seventy-two he shot was 
just a fluke. And we ought to have the sports-writers 
on the papers following the match, too!” 

“Go to it!” urges Dead Eye Ballister. ‘‘Only don’t 
breathe a word about me putting you up to this. 
After all—you’re going to make it tough enough on 
the kid as it is!” 

“You can trust us,” I assures. ‘‘We’ll keep mum, 
Mr. Ballister. And we want you to know that we 
think you're a mighty unusual father to be willing 
to have your son get a bitter dose. . . .” 

“‘Say—I'd put him across my knee and lay it on ‘if 
I thought it would do any good!” rants the muscular 
Crestwood pro, “‘but you’ve got to hurt Dave in a 

different place—his streak of 
vanity!” 
With this, the club’s new pro- 
-ssional strolls off, walking. right 
though a sand trap as if he doesn’t 
tinued on page 46) 


Dave kicked up a minia- 
ture sand storm getting 
out of a trap 
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The Launch Pirates By Ralph Henry Barbour 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD ANDERSON Lie 4 
IXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Terry waters of the Gulf of Mexico might cast ashore. For This was shoal water, pale milky-green, and fora ry 


Tibb was dissatisfied. He did that purpose the skiff had been repaired and tightened, distance the navigable channel was so narrow that he wy 

; 2 2" and for that purpose he was allowed gasoline and oil. had to stand and watch carefully for the shallows : 
not like his home on the island of The task was one he was always eager for. He loved Fulton and Cat were both small islands, empty of all 
Friend Joe, one of the ten thousand 7 pains, Dae an almost gerne — for the a moe ~~ an rt ae —— OR ict m 
. . irate and a craving for adventure. To be sure, yuttonwood. When the pass widened abruptly he was whe 
islands of the Florida Keys. He searching the beaches for flotsam was not in itself very free to watch the rtm om the planks Dave wanted 0g 
did not like his other cousins, Red adventurous, but there was always the chance that or for any sizeable drift, but he saw nothing worth the ole 
and Dave. He did not like the idle adventure would appear, and he invariably set forth salvaging either along the beach at his left or among wor 


an oar- 


pe oJ a ”" ih ae : caticht. S s. dozing on tl 
life of the beachcomber, such as the with high hopes the mangrove roots on his right. Snook, dozing on the forefeet 


ane Usually, he came home with no more than a load of gunnysack in the bottom, his head laid on the hande Hy. 
three were living. And when the driftwood and, perhaps, a timber towing astern, but of an oar, displayed little interest in proceedings. “sao 
two returned one night with objects occasionally valuable. “Th 
that seemed to suggest thiever Prizes fell his way. Once he had found a battered bw motor pup-pupped cheerfully and _ the tree at 
a && . y, but still seaworthy white cedar dinghy on the beach lined shores as cheerfully threw back the sound Hi. k 
things began to look serious to of Long Shore Island. The Yandells had sold that Pelicans removed themselves cumbersomely from the oe 
Terry. somewhere up the coast and Terry had received a path of the skiff, white-splotched ducks rose, circled 
half-dollar as his share of the spoil. Once he had and dropped back to the water again and herons and 
brought back a fine yacht’s boom and once a steamer- ibises watched incuriously from the flats. The sui 

PART II chair. Such objects were all ultimately converted grew warmer, the sky bluer, and the miles slow) 

into money, Terry sometimes profiting, sometimes dropped behind. 

AIN fell that night, but in the morning the not. Lesser finds were more numerous; such as pails, His course roughly paralleled the shore, but one 
sun was shining again on blue sea and white tubs, oars, water-soaked clothing seldom worth sal- who didn’t know those waters would have been har! 
sand and green mangrove. At breakfast vaging, baskets, boxes, fragments. A Panama hat, put to say what was mainland and what island. The 
Dave Yandell spoke to Terry for the first which had been exchanged with Jim Feathergill for a green-clad keys and bars look confusingly alike to the 

time since the incident of the watch; spoke with a tarpon rod, had been found lodged between the man- stranger, and the channels which turn and tws 
complete return to his usual contemptuous indifference. grove stilts in a cove behind Sandy Key. between them are as puzzlingly similar. Past Long 
“Got gas in that boat o’ yours?” he asked. Terry In Childer’s Run, with nearly five feet of water Shore Key, the mainland came into sight, its gree! 
said he had. ‘*Then you better take a look around.” under the keel at this stage of the tide, Terry put the monotony infrequently enlivened by the white slop 
Maybe that norther fetched somethin’ down along. motor at full speed. The Run was more than an of a low dune, and the mouth of Freshwater Cree 
Keep your eye open for planks. We'll be needin eighth of a mile wide at the southern end of Friend showed for an instant to those who knew where t 
some soon.” Joe, and as he quartered it toward the green shore of look. Presently, above the tops of two half-submerged 

So after his few chores were done Terry set forth in Fulton’s Key he pondered whether to go inside or bars, Big Tree Key bore down, with Fan Key a long 
the Pirate, with Snook as second in command, and outside the latter. He hadn’t much faith in the re- stone-throw on the seaward side. He would, be 
slipped out of the channel behind the mangrove cent norther as a distributor of driftwood. It was the decided, pass Big Tree on the inner side and then head 
patch, his motor proclaiming to all within a mile or off-shore winds that supplied the best results, although out toward Chuckaluck and make his way home)! Bi, .. 
more than Terry Tibb was afloat. a full gale from any direction was better still. So he the middle channels. There might be something ” Hi¥y,.; *e 

Ever since he had been on Friend Joe it had been steered for the sandy point of Fulton, churned the Chuckaluck to add to his cargo. There was only tart 
Terry’s principal duty to comb the neighboring kevs white bottom as he rounded it and headed into the twenty-yard pass between Big Tree and the mainlan 


I short, 
and mainland shore for such treasure as the blue passage between Fulton and Cat. shore, and the tide was fast getting low, and s0 be es b 


A hundred yards distant, gleaming white against the somber mangroves, lay what was unmisiakably the white stern of a large boat 
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stood up and guided the skiff with circumspection. 
Perhaps if he had not been standing he wouldn’t 
have seen the oil on the water. ; 

There was no mistaking it. It lay on the surface in 
small pools and swirls of film, showing at certain 
angles the hues of a peacock s tail. At first his mind 
didn’t concern itself with the matter, for oil on the 
water is nothing unusual. Then, however, it occurred 
to him that oil meant in this case a motor-boat, and 
his curiosity was aroused. He could see it well ahead, 
streaking and dappling the surface of the narrow pas- 
sage in a plainly visible trail of prismatic hues. He 
noticed then that as the skiff moved forward, throttled 
to scarcely more than headway, its bow, as he kept it 
to deep water, followed the path of the oil, and he 
chuckled. The oil, borne on the outflowing tide, 
marked the dead center of the channel, and all he 
needed to do was keep the skiff’s nose thrust into it 
gs he went forward. Here, he thought, was a novel 
aid to navigation! 

Suddenly the bottom shelved and there was a dis- 
tinct sidewise push of current against the Pirate’s 
bow, while, to his surprise, the oil trail swerved shore- 
ward. Or so it seemed for a moment. Then he saw 
that there was an opening on his left, and, after a 
second’s hesitation, he swung the nose of the skiff 
sharply and entered it. A water turkey shot up and 
awav witha wild clattering of wings, a startling 
welcome to the otherwise silent cove. Puzzled, Terry 
shut off the motor and, as the skiff glided forward, 
breaking the oil film into streaks and pools of new 
formation, he looked about him. 

Behind was the lower end of Big Tree, the green 
mass of verdure rising high against the blue of the sky. 
Past it there was a glimpse of green, sunlit water, 
and then the lower vegetation of the next key, more 
distant, intervened. Under his keel there was a sur- 


prising depth, a good seven feet, he judged, and the ‘ 


tide was running past him with considerable speed, so 
strongly that already the Pirate, losing impetus from 
the last turns of the little propeller, was swinging about 
and beginning to drift back. He put the oars in the 
locks and, kneeling on a center thwart, propelled the 
skiff toward the left-hand shore, where, out of the cur- 
rent, he could examine his surroundings at leisure. 


IS first thought was of the intense silence. 

There was no sound from the Gulf, for the high, 
thick walls of trees effectively screened this backwater. 
He had, he saw, turned abruptly around a thin 
wedge-like point in a direction approximately north- 
north-east. The cove or bayou was some thirty feet 
in width and maintained that width to where it 
ended perhaps eighty yards ahead. Mangroves sprang 
from the edge on each side, but behind them the 
ground rose to a height of several feet and he glimpsed 
holly and corkwood trees through the almost im- 
penetrable nearer growth. The sunlight rimmed one 
side of the cove, but on the other green shadows lay 
dark. The water, as Terry looked down into it over 
the gunwale, was alive with minute white atoms, lift- 
ing and falling and swirling slowly past the boat like 
dust motes in a ray of sunlight, lending it a milky 
quality. Save for the humming of insects and the 
secret stirrings of small, unseen denizens of the forest, 
the place was so still that the trickling of water from 
an oar-blade was a sound of magnitude. Snook, his 
forefeet on the edge of the boat, sniffed inquiringly, 
even, it seemed, suspiciously, and then turned his 
funny yellow eyes to Terry and whined softly. 

“I reckon,” said the boy, his voice breaking the 
silence startlingly, “we've discovered something, 
Snook. I never knew this cove was here, and neither 
did you, huh? We went right past here couple of 
weeks ago and never suspected. Gosh, if we were 
really pirates this would be a grand place to hide out, 


wouldn’t it? Why, I reckon you could sail the Good ° 


Tuck in here easy! Looks like there’s a six- or seven- 
foot channel right in between those two keys. Wonder 
if the pirates that used to be around here knew about 
it. Jim Feathergill says there was heaps of ’em a 
hundred years ago. Bet you they did! Bet you they 
used to sneak in here lots of times!” 

_snook wagged his tail as though in agreement. 
Then a turtle slid off a log somewhere ahead with a 
loud splash and he wheeled about and barked defi- 
antly, Terry paddled the boat forward, facing the 
how, and once away from the shore felt again the 
resistance of the tide. This wasn’t, after all, a mere 
indentation of the shore. From somewhere a stream 
was flowing. F rowning, he searched the seemingly 
solid bank of forest ahead and, after another moment, 
as the skiff changed position, saw what he had begun 
to expect; that the right and left banks did not meet; 
that the trail of oil if followed would lead him around 
another turn almost as abrupt as the first; that, in 
short, he was in the lower reaches of a small river or 


creek which flowed out of the Everglades, and which if 
1931 


followed long enough would lead him to that watery 
plain of sawgrass and hammock! 


SUDDEN excitement seized him as he saw the 

stream bend ahead of him to the right, the tri- 
umphant excitement of the explorer on the verge of 
discovery, and he gave a sudden whoop that sent 
Snook into a delirium of frantic barking. Maybe, 
thought Terry, he wasn’t the first to discover the 
stream; probably it was known to the Seminoles and 
a few settlers hereabouts, but he didn’t believe that 
anyone on Friend Joe knew of its existence. Certainly 
Jim Feathergill, who had been up and down the coast 
from time to time all the way from Cedar Keys to 
Cape Sable, was unaware of it, for he and Terry had 
many times talked of the coast as far south as Rodgers 
River, and never once had he mentioned a stream of 
any sort entering back of Big Tree. Well, Jim would 
learn something, thought Terry with a grin, when the 
Pirate returned to port! 

Approaching the turn, Terry looked back. Noth- 
ing but the monotony of mangroves met his sight. 
Just as this dog-leg bend was hidden from the mouth 
of the stream so the mouth was hidden from the bend. 
The next reach, he saw, was much longer; perhaps two 
or three hundred yards; and it occurred to him that the 
boat might be more easily persuaded against the 


His eyes fell upon the 
knob of the door and 
his heart raced. The 
knob was turning slowly! 
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current by motor than by oars, so he started the 
kicker again. The stream narrowed at times, broad- 
ened at others, but maintained an average of some 
thirty feet. Terry had forgotten the oil trail in the 
excitement of discovery, but he recalled it now and 
found it, though less distinguishable, still leading him 
on, and the fact of its presence brought sudden dis- 
appointment. It could mean but one ‘thing, which 
was that a motor-boat was somewhere ahead of him 
up the stream. He felt cheated. Evidently this was 
not the unknown river he had fancied it. 

The stream was notably free of snags in the middle; 
he could see the bottom, though not clearly, and it 
showed clean, as though the tide sucked out too swiftly 
to allow any accumulation of débris. Snook evidently 
found these new surroundings interesting, for, stand- 
ing on the seat in the middle of the boat, he twitched 
his nose continually and emitted little inquiring 
whuffs. Then the creek—Terry preferred to think of 
it as a river, but it scarcely deserved the dignity— 
turned deliberately to the left and Terry throttled 
down to the last notch, and swung as close to the 
right hand bank as he dared in order to start his 
turn. But as he pushed the tiller away from him 
something caught his eyes. 

The next reach was shorter than the last, and at the 
end of it the stream divided ere it again lost itself be- 
hind the dark green foliage. It was, though, not that 
which caused Terry to abandon his plan of retreat. As 
the skiff swung its head back toward the middle of 
the stream at the turn it allowed a glimpse of the left 
bank far ahead, and what Terry saw there made his 
eyes round and brought a startled cry to his lips. 
Perhaps a hundred yards distant, gleaming white 
against the somber mangroves, lay what was unmis- 
takably the white stern of a large boat. 


ELL, of course it just couldn’t be, thought 

Terry as the skiff bore him toward the object of 
his incredulous regard. He was dreaming. You just 
couldn’t get a boat as big as that one up this river, 
and if you could what would be the idea of it? No, 
sir, what looked like the stern of a cruiser was some- 
thing else, and what, as he drew nearer, so remarkably 
resembled the cabin of that cruiser was only a figment 
of the imagination. He closed his eves, certain that 
when he reopened them he would find that they had 
tricked him. But when he did there was the white 
boat, and if his sight was deceiving him Snook’s 
was plainly also at fault, for the dog was staring at the 
apparition quite as earnestly as his master. It was, 
finally, the name on the stern which convinced Terry 
that the boat was real; though why it should have 
isn’t plain. There it was in delicately wrought letters 
of gold: Egret, and beneath it in smaller characters 
the word Miami. Vaguely the name seemed familiar, 
but it was not until later that he recalled where he 
had seen it. Now, the engine stilled, he was sitting 
in the stern of the skiff and staring with all eyes at the 


, boat which shouldn’t be there, but was. 


Perhaps she looked larger there, moored fore and 
aft against the mangroves, than if seen in a more 
usual environment, for at his first excited estimate 


> Terry made her sixty feet long, erring by a matter of 


twelve feet. She was very broad and sat the shallow 
water of the creek as comfortably as a duck. She 
was white above her waterline, green below, and a gold 
line ran the length of her hull. Above deck she was all 
mahogany and glass and shimmering metal. A signal 
mast arose amidship. Forward of the cabin was a 
wheel-house, approached by three steps. The door 
on the nearer side was open, and Terry, paddling the 
Pirate ever closer like one in a dream, could see the 
glint of brass amidst the shadows there. 

Every moment he expected to see a form emerge 
from the cabin, but none did. Nor was there any sign 
of movement aboard, save that once it almost seemed 
that a blue silk curtain at one of the windows stirred 
a little. He wondered if everyone could be asleep. 
It was getting well toward noon, but folks who owned 
expensive boats were known to be strangely erratic 
in such matters; stayed up until all hours at night and 
wasted the forenoons in slumber. He had read a story 
of such folks once and, although their goings on had 
seemed incredible in the reading, he reckoned now that 
it hadn’t exaggerated. That is, if they really were 
asleep. But how about the members of the crew? A 
cruiser as big as this one would need at least three, per- 
haps four. At least some of them ought to be about! 

The trail of oil had been followed to its source, for 
it ended under the stern of the yacht, but Terry de- 
rived little satisfaction from that, for so many seem- 
ingly inexplicable problems bothered him. Why had 
they brought the yacht away up here? And how on 
earth had they ever done it? And, having succeeded, 
what had become of them all? The idea that all hands 
had gone ashore occurred only to be dispelled by a 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Throwing a Loop on the S. S. Clements 


TALE of a rescue at sea that tells 
you how the radio compass brought 
help when all was lost in the fog. 


ETTIN’ pooty thick out, 

Cap’n,” informed the griz- 

zly voiced first mate as he 
sat down to his supper. =~ 
“Kinda kvick and oonoxpected wit dis 2 
vind keepin’ oop like it iss.” ail 

““May have to move out a wee bit —~_ 
off the coast,”’ Captain Johansen replied. 

“Be glad to get you a bearing any 
time you like, Captain,” Harry Cald- 
well, the wireless operator, grinned good-naturedly. 

“Ho!” guffawed the skipper. “Ho ho! When you 
get orders to get a radio bearing, Sparks, we'll be 
perched on top of Mt. Baker. Ho ho ho ho! That’s 
good! Only place a sailor of the old school needs a 
radio bearing is when he’s on dry land, with no salt 
water in sight. Ho ho ho!” and the skipper of the 
little steam-schooner Trinidad carefully picked his 
lunging way out on deck. 

“Da Old Man’s got fine good humor to-night,” 
rumbled the mate to the accompaniment of his soup. 
**Better not mention radio compass or he eat you oop. 
Don’ tell him Ay use dem odder night, Spark.” 

“Course I won’t, Mate,” Harry replied. “You 
know, I think the old man is jealous of modern in- 
ventions. He figures they take some credit away from 
his good navigating.” 

“Dey allus wrong, he say. Ay know bedder but 
da ole man never vunce try dem. Me, Ay take any 
help anybody give me so’s Ay get ship to Seattle and 
back to ’Frisco, and to Seattle again and so on.” 

“You have sense, Swenke,” Harry commented. 
“And the quartermasters say you're a better navi- 
gator than the captain, too.” 

“Aw, no,”’ the mate growled, showing his pleasure, 
nevertheless. “‘Da ole man got brains. For twelve 
year Ay have captain ticket and no job but mate. 
He get captain job as soon as he get ticket.” 

“Well, if he has brains there are times when he 
doesn’t use *em,” the radio operator retorted. “*This 
idea of navigatin’ blind; allowing so much for wind 
and sea in a thick fog, is about 50 per cent. luck, 
In the old days when it was necessary, alright. But 
nowadays when radio is able to add a certain amount 
of surety to it I can’t see it for smoke. Why not 
take advantage of every aid to navigation the Gov- 
ernment can give?” 

“Well, it was this way with the old man, Sparks,” 
drawled the big Scotch chief engineer. “I was with 
him when the Government first told us we could 
make use of the Navy compass stations. The old 
man was kinda skeptical at the time, but willing to 
try anything once. He decided to pull a fast one 
on the compass station just to see if the bearings 
were correct, so he asked for a bearing one night 
when we were in just a light mist. Plenty of stars 
were plainly visible. 

“TI don’t know whose fault it was, but when the old 
man got those bearings he found them quite a bit off. 
I tried to tell him that they couldn’t always be per- 
fect, and he said that 
if things couldn’t be 
perfect in his navi- 
gatin’ figures he'd 
rather not have ‘em. 
He gave it one more 
trial a few nights 
later when we were 
in a thick blanket, 
and the compass sta- 
tion said we were in 
their uncalibrated 
sector. That finished 
him. He’s been 
knocking the radio 
compass ever since.” 

“If somebody of- 
fered him a piece of 
pie,” said Harry, as he 
rose to leave, “he'd 
refuse it because they 
didn’t include the 
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coffee. But it’s alright with me if he doesn’t want to 
use the compass. He could think of the most gosh- 
awful times to get me out of bed, I'll bet.” 

““What’s de latest noose, Spark?’’ asked the big 
first mate, to change the subject. 

‘Judge of the Supreme Court kidnapped to make 
trials safer,” said Harry. “Not found yet.” 

“Oh, Ay read dat before Ay left ’Frisco,” rumbled 
Swenke. 

“So did I,” grinned Sparks. 


ETURNING to his room the young radio operator 

of the Trinidad turned his receiver on and 

listened in a moment on the ship wave-length. It 

was thick and murky outside, with a terrific wind 

blowing and heavy swells coming from the southwest. 

He took a big breath and blew into the speaking tube 
that led to the bridge. 

**Hello,” he heard from the third mate. 

**Eight p. m. position report ready?” he asked. 

“Yep. Five hundred fifty-seven miles from San 
Francisco.” 

ig 

“Say, Sparks, the captain wants the weather from 
Columbia River and Blunt’s Reef.” 

“Good. I'll send it up at 8 o’clock.” 

Letting the speaking tube whistle snap shut, 
Harry tuned in on KFS’ wave-length and waited. 
Soon KFS started to transmit, asking some ship for 
a repetition of a word or so on a message just sent. 
Harry logged the transmission and continued to wait. 
Finally KFS told the other ship he had received the 
message, and signi- 
fied that he had 
finished transmis- 
sion with that 
ship. Immediately 
Harry called KFS 
and signed the 
Trinidad’ s call, but 
another ship had 
been too quick for 
him. The Trini- 
dad’s transmitter 

was none too 
powerful, 
and 6557 
miles was a 
long stretch for it. After a 
few more attempts KFS 
acknowledged Caldwell’s 
call and copied his position 
report without trouble. 

By this time it was al- 
most 8 o’clock, time for the 
little lightships to start 
sending their local weather 
reports, so Harry tuned back 
to 600 meters and twisted 
the dials a bit, carefully and 
easily, in order not to miss 
any of them if one happened 
to be off a frequency a bit, 
as sometimes happened. 

At about two minutes 
after the hour Blunt’s Reef 
lightship started up and 
sent its report broadcast. 
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Immediately following it came the Columbia River 
ship, then Tatoosh. Eureka and other southern light. 
ships were heard also, but as they had been left { 
the south, Caldwell didn’t bother to copy thei 
weather reports. 

“*Wish to goodness those guys at Tatoosh would lean 
how to send the code,” he mumbled to himself. “The, 
I'd not have to invent my own temperature an/ 
barometer readings. Can’t blame the Navy fu 
sending its worst ops out to that lonely little rock, 
though. The good men probably get more considen- 
tion.” 

Filling in the blanks he was sure of in the Tatecs 
report, and letting the rest of it go, Harry took of 
his phones and went up to the bridge. 

““Here’s Blunt’s Reef and Columbia River, Cap- 
tain,” he reported, handing the three slips of paper 
to Captain Johansen. ‘“‘Tatoosh is there, too, al: 
though his toe was itching when he sent the speed f 
the wind.” 

“OQ. K. Thanks, Sparks,” said the skipper, lifting 
his brows as he noted the velocity of the wind north 
of him. 

“Things aren’t getting any better as we go north, 
he remarked to Swenke, who had relieved the thir 
mate after his dinner. “It’s so thick right her 
that we could go clear through a south-bound ship 
before we knew she was near. Keep that old fy 
horn going, Swenke. Heard any other ships aroun(, 
Sparks?” 

“None very close, sir,” replied Caldwell. “The 
Clements cleared the Columbia River Bar about 
seven.” 

““My wife’s aboard her, headed for Los Angeles 
to see my daughter graduate from college,” the 
captain smiled, trying to pierce the blackness ahead 
“Remember, Swenke, when you took my trick on the 
old Ptarmigan from Portland to Seattle so I coull 
rush home to welcome the youngster into the family’ 
Doesn’t seem twenty years ago, does it?”’ 

“No, that it don’t,” rumbled Swenke. “You 
missus is in for a tough trip dis time, dough. Sie 
oughta took da train.” 

“Not her. She’s a good sailor. She’s more i 
home in rough weather than in a feather bed. Av 
the Clements is a good, sea-worthy wagon. Cat! 
anything happen unless some old scow like ous 
rams her ’midships.” ; 

“If we don’t get out of this pea soup pretty quic 
we might bump her ourselves, Captain,” Har 
Caldwell laughed. “By the way, I heard the Farrag! 
calling for help just before weather came along. She 
was grounded off Point Bonito.” ad 

“What? With a radio compass station withit 
twenty miles of her?” the skipper chuckled. “Prol- 
ably it was the radio bearings that put her ashore. 

“Either that,” thought Harry to himself, as he 
made his way back to the radio room, “or the act 
that the skipper was too bull-headed to use thet 
Radio bearings nowadays are pretty reliab!e or y° 
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“About half of those cockle shells are 
going to crack up if they bounce 
up against this hull” 


don’t get’em. The opsalways tell youifthere ~~ 
is any doubt about their accuracy.” 


T IS strange indeed that some navigators 

still cling to the old faith in an occasional 
sight and a bit of luck in foggy weather. 
There is an old saying which typifies the old- 
fashioned seafaring man: “I have sailed the 
seas for forty years without wireless and I can sail 
it for forty more,”’ which shows that it is a matter of 
pride with some old timers that they can handle their 
ships without the “‘new-fangled gadgets” that have 
been invented to make navigation easier and safer. 
When steam first began to supplant sail, and for many 
years thereafter, the old sailing captains cursed the 
luck that ‘made them take engineers and firemen 
aboard; that sprinkled soot all over their clean decks 
and rigging. The engine crew was immediately 
labelled the “black gang” and has kept the title to 
this day. By the time radio was introduced aboard 
ship most of the old sailing-ship masters and mates 
were dead but the new ones, even those who had never 
strode the deck of a windjammer, had inherited the 
traditions that had been passed along from generation 
to generation since the days of the old galleon. 

It is the truth that radio, during its first years 
at sea, was untried and very liable to failure when 
most needed. As human nature is wont to cling to 
the old ideas and scoff at the new, this new science 
was made welcome only as a butt for the old timers’ 
jokes. And the fact that it soon became a govern- 
ment regulation that ships of any size must not 
sail without being equipped with radio apparatus 
created even more antagonism to the science because 
Americans object to having anything forced upon 
them, even though it is for their own good. 

So with Captain Johansen, who was as good a 
skipper as ever took a steam schooner over the 
Columbia River Bar through a choppy sou’west sea. 
While he had accustomed himself to the many uses 
of the ship’s radio station he looked upon this sister 
science, radio direction findings, as an affront to his 
ability as a navigator. He and Caldwell had had 
many a good natured argument over the subject, 
Caldwell knowing that if he ever got the captain 
to agree to use the radio compass he would be in for 
an enormous lot of extra work and long hours but 
eeling, as does every good operator who loves the 
game, that the profession of his choosing was not 
being given the trust to which it had a right. 
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EALIZING that such a night as this was likely 
to be fraught with danger, to neighboring ships 
if not to the Trinidad, Harry put on the phones 
with the determination to stay with it until the 
storm broke, no matter how many days and nights 
the gale held on. He knew that the captain would 
be pacing the bridge above him, half-soaked to the 
skin, chilled to the bone, gazing into the blackness 
ahead with eyes that smarted from the force of the 
wind, their lids drooping with the fatigue that tried 
to take hold of them. And he knew that the captain’s 
vigil would end only with the breaking of the storm. 
He tuned his receiver to 600 meters, the calling 
wave-length, which is also the international wave- 
length for distress signals, and frequently hunted 
around a little above and below that point in order 
to be sure that no distress call would evade him. 

The little boat was pitching and rolling for all she 
was worth, sometimes driving her nose so deep into 
a trough that she would shiver from forecastle to 
taffrail. It seemed as if she would surely drive her- 
self right through the sea to the bottom, despite 
the fact that she was built of wood and was able to 
float even though her holds should fill with water. 
At other times a heavy sea would lift her port quarter 
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and toss her stern forty-five degrees to starboard, 
while two husky quartermasters at the wheel would 
throw themselves upon their spokes and give their 
mightiest efforts to keep the wheel from spinning 
like a gyroscope. 

Although the rough weather was 
making it impossible for Harry to find 
a comfortable position he spent no time 

¥ worrying about it, subconsciously hang- 
ing onto the transmitter frame with his 
left hand, tuning the receiver and poking 
the typewriter with his right. 

*“Wheeooo!” wailed the speaking tube 
in Harry’s ear. 

**Hello,” Harry shouted, knowing that 
the odds were against his voice even 
though he had a speaking tube to help. 

*‘Hear anything more of the Clements, 
Sparks?” the captain shouted back. 

“He asked for a bearing about twenty 
minutes ago, sir,” Harvey reported. “I didn’t 
copy it.” 

“Don’t want it. Thanks.” And the skipper 
let the door of the tube spring back. 

Another hour slipped by. Two. A French 
freighter reported that she was leaking badly 
and needed help. She was two hundred miles 
south of the Trinidad so Harry merely made a 
note in his log and continued his vigilance. 

At four o'clock in the morning the cook 
ventured up with a cup of coffee, only to have 
it spilled all over Harry and his receiving desk 
as the young operator reeled over backwards 
in his chair. 

“Sorry, Cook,” he gasped, reaching for the 
speaking tube. “Captain?” he asked, and 
waited. 

“Hello, Captain, the Clements has been hit 
by another ship. Don’t know who, yet. 
Sounds awful close to us.” 

*“Who’s she calling?’’ asked the skipper, 
trying to hide the slight tremor in his voice. 

“Keeps saying: ‘What ship rammed 
my port bow?’ Hasn't called anyone 
else in particular yet.” 

“‘Give her a ring soon as she opens up 
for help. Be sure to get her position as 
soon as possible.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Z Feverishly Caldwell waited for the 
Zs next outburst from the Clements’ radio. 
This was the first time he had been 
close enough to take an active part in 
the rescue of a ship, and the knowledge 
that the captain’s wife was aboard the 
# stricken ship added to his excitement and 

the tension of his waiting. After what 

seemed hours the land station at Port- 


> ee land began to call the Clements. Nearby 

; ships began telling each other to keep 

= off the air. Finally the Clements was 

f— heard sending the old time signal of 
= - distress. 


“She’s sending SOS, Captain,” Harry 
shouted to the waiting master. ‘“‘She’s 
weaker than before—rough note. Must 
be using her auxiliary apparatus.” 

“Try to raise her, Sparks,” ordered 
the captain, calmly. 


HE operator aboard the Clements 

called SOS for’ several minutes, 

evidently making adjustments in _ his 

transmitter as he called, judging by the rise and fall 

in its note, and finally signed off with the ship’s call 

sign and a very vague position report. By this 

time Caldwell’s motor generator was running at full 
speed. 

“KMUH DE KLJT,” he called, KMUH being 
the radio call of the S. S. Clements, “‘DE”’ meaning 
from, and KLJT being the Trinidad’s call group. 
“SEND EXACT POSITION. WE ARE 20 MILES 
SOUTH TILLAMOOK HEAD.” 

“KLJT DE KMUH R,” answered the Clements, the 
“R” signifying that the operator had received the 
message. “WE MUST BE PRETTY CLOSE 
BUT CAN’T BE SURE. WAIT. OLD MAN 
WANTS SEND MESSAGE. HERE. ‘CAPTAIN 
JOHANSEN S. S. TRINIDAD—RAMMED BY 
DESERTED LOG RAFT STOP ENGINE ROOM 
FLOODED MUST ABANDON SHIP WITHIN 
HOUR STOP ABOUT TWENTY-THREE MILES 
SOUTH TILLAMOOK NO SIGHTS SINCE CO- 
LUMBIA BAR STOP AUXILIARY RADIO WILL 
NOT LAST LONG—NELSON.’” 

“Great Scott!”’ shouted Captain Johansen, who 
had left the bridge and had been reading the message 

(Continued on page 52) 

















































































JUAN DEL MACHETE 
By Wolcott LeCléar Beard 





F YOU had asked him his name, he probably 
would have told you that it was Juanito, which 
is the Spanish way of saying “Johnny.” But 
then, if you persisted, he would have given it in 

full; Juan Felipe Eduardo Manuel Tiberio Jose Maria 
de Valconto y Faldiria—laughing, most likely, at so 
much name for just one boy. 

On this day, however, no laughter was left in Juan. 
Pale and deeply troubled, he stood by his father’s 
bedside. 

“But, padre mio, I am almost sixteen,” he pro- 
tested. ‘“‘There are many, now serving in our army as 
cadetes, who are no older than I.” 

“True,” his father, the general, weakly replied. 
“But you, Juanito, have a higher duty to perform. 
On this hacienda, Las Palmas, where we Valcontos 
have lived ever since we came from old Spain, three 
centuries ago, there are men, women and little ehil- 
dren, as you know. Families that have served us for 
generations and which, when I am gone, will be 
dependent upon you. Their welfare must come 
before—far, far before—your fortune or life or any- 
thing else. Always remember that, my boy. But I 
know you won't forget.” 

Then black old Aunt Pascuala, who had been the 
nurse of Juanito’s dead mother, sent the boy away; 
the general’s wound had to be dressed, and afterward 
he must sleep. Next morning Juanito learned that his 
father’s sleep was that which has no earthly waking. 
Whereupon he cried very much, but did not forget. 
This is the story of how he remembered, and how he 
came to be called “John of the Sword.” 

The Spanish-American republic in which Juanito 
lived was torn by civil war. General Uribe, who had 
declared himself Dictator, was no better than a bandit 
chief. John’s father had been fatally wounded while 
fighting against him; John’s Uncle Paul—*‘ Pablo,” 
as he pronounced it—was leading the footsore Loyalist 
army against him now. 

Where the armies were, John didn’t know; news 
came tardily to that war-isolated countryside. But 
Uribe moved rapidly, and when he came to an enemy’s 
estate it was his custom to loot, massacre, burn and 
pass on. Not so with Las Palmas, though—not if 
John could help it! : 

The big plantation-house with its outbuildings and 
the cottages that clustered below it, made a village of 
considerable size. Swept on two sides by the river 
and with trenches encircling the remainder, it was 
designed for defense in case of need. So were the 
arms, always kept ready in the great house itself, and 
the twelve hundred men, foremen and laborers, had 
been trained for many more years than John could 
remember with the same end in view. So he ordered 
the place prepared for a siege. 

Nobody minded; if it pleased Sefiorito Juanito— 
“Master Johnny,” that is—and would help take his 
mind from his grief, why not? So bugles sang “colors” 
as the national flag was hoisted to float defiantly, 
night and day, as our own flag floated over Fort 
McHenry when The Star-Spangled Banner was 
written and exploding shells “gave proof through the 
night that our flag was still there.” 

Las Palmas was ready, but the shells were lacking. 
It was bees and not bullets that hummed over the 
peaceful cottage gardens. Affairs went on much as 
usual, but with this difference; a guard was set and 
John, as the garrison’s commanding officer, never left 
the house without a silver-mounted machete, his 
father’s last gift, belted to his side. 

A machete, it should be explained, is used as a 
knife, ax, scythe—in short as almost any sort of 
agricultural implement. If it were not, one would call 
it a sword, and a frightfully efficient one at that. In its 
lighter and more expensive forms it resembles a sword 
so closely that none but an expert can tell the differ- 
ence, and is designed primarily for the same use. 

It was this latter sort, of course, that John’s father 
had given him and which he was wearing as, with 
Manuel, Pascuala’s son, following like a gigantic and 
very black shadow, he was making a round of the river 
outposts. 

The walk was a long one; the sun blazed pitilessly 
down. John, trudging doggedly on, suddenly stopped 
short as he heard the agonized yelp of a small dog and 
the frightened scream of a child. Running to the 
edge of the high bank, he saw the biggest alligator he 





ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE AVISON 


ever had beheld—the great-great- 
grandfather of all alligators, judging 
from the size—slip sullenly into the 
water. At the same moment a little 
girl came laboring frantically up the 
steep incline, tearing her way through 
the undergrowth that covered it. 





OHN knew her, as he knew every 

one else on the estate, but now she 
saw neither him nor Manuel. In her 
arms she hugged a dog with a bleeding haunch; a 
mongrel puppy, utterly worthless to all but her. As 
she reached level ground she ran swiftly, without a 
sidewise glance, to get her pet home where its wound 
could be dressed. 

John understood; he also loved dogs and he knew 
that alligators love them, though in a very different 
way. That little mongrel, by a miracle of luck, had 
managed to escape those mighty jaws with its life. But 
the alligator, after the fashion of its kind, would now 
return, if not prevented, and haunt the place in hope 
of picking up another dog, or maybe a child. They 
weren't particular. But this couldn’t be allowed; the 
alligator must be caught. 

Johnny finished his round and then set about it. 
The first step toward this end was to clear a path 
through the tangled undergrowth of that slope, from 
the river up to the field above. Together he and his 
big henchman started to clear it. 

It was heart-breaking work. The brush was thick 
and laced with vines; the slope shut off all breezes 
and the moist earth steamed. Johnny’s arm was tired 
and there were blisters on his right palm. Yet, when 
Manuel proposed to call men from the nearest outpost 
to help them, he was met by a refusal far more decided 
than any he was accustomed to receive. 

This guard, John angrily explained, wasn’t play; 
it was a measure of protection against possible attack. 
To take men off post for other work was unthinkable, 
and the sooner Manuel and everyone else got that fact 
into their so-called minds, the better it would be. 

He had ceaséd work for a moment in order to make 
this point clear and incidentally to mop his streaming 
face with a handkerchief already dingy and damp from 
much service. He saw one of the stablemen coming 
toward him. 

“Don Juan, a courier has come,”’ announced this 
man, as soon as he arrived within earshot. ‘He waits, 
still in his saddle, with a letter, which he will deliver 
to nobody but you. Shall I fetch him here?” 







**No firing!” roared Man- 
uel. “Not a shot—el core- 
nelito commands it!” 


John nodded. “Hur- 
ry!’ added he; and the 
stableman left at a dog- 
trot. Ina moment the 
courier—a mounted 
orderly — appeared, 
handed over a sealed 
envelope, saluted and galloped away. Sheathing his 
blade, John sat cross-legged on the ground, tore open 
the envelope and read aloud: 


My pear NEPHEW: 

Isend you bad news. The traitor Uribe, in full retreat 
and hotly pursued by my forces, will reach Las Palmas 
about twelve hours from the time when you should re- 
ceive this warning. To overtake and defeat him before 
he reaches the estate is impossible. 

In view of your father’s death Uribe anticipates no 
difficulty in surprising Las Palmas and using the place, 
with its plentiful supplies, as a rallying-point for his 
scattered band. I therefore am forced most regretfully 
to inform you that for you and yours I can see no help 
but flight, first burning the buildings and destroying all 
else you cannot take with you, to prevent it from fall- 
ing into Uribe’s hands. 

That God may guide you is the prayer of 

Your affectionate uncle, 
PaBLo DE VALCONTO. 


**But—seforito!” cried Manuel, aghast, as the letter 
was finished. “We are so many. Some are too old 
or too ill to travel; some are too young. Flight 1s 
impossible.” 

“No,” replied John, very thoughtfully. “Not 
impossible. Given time enough it might be done— 
by river on rafts and boats—perhaps.” 

Rising, he dusted his hands, one against the other, 
to conceal the fact that they were trembling with 
excitement. 

“Go on cutting the path, Manuel,” said he. 
“There’s a matter I must see to, so I’ll send somebody 
to help you here. But keep your mouth tight shut 
about Uncle Paul’s letter—don’t forget that!” 

John left, walking slowly. Manuel continued his 
work, but it was half-hearted now. He had spoken 
the truth as he saw it and he, a man of thirty, was 
far more experienced than his young master in matters 
such as this. He was deeply troubled. What would 
el seitorito do? 
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El seiiorito, had Manuel but known it, was torn by 
sbate the like of which, in all probability, he 


> tal de . ; . 
amen Flight or fight—which? 


never would know again. 

HE former course would mean the loss of almost 

everything he had in the world—of all he loved best. 
Apart from this, he hated the notion of flight with every 
gber of his being. His duty! Duty to his people; noth- 
ing else must count. He had anticipated only the pos- 
bility of a foraging cavalry raid; this was a ques- 









tion of the whole bandit army. What should he do? 
Aside from Manuel and himself, however, nobody 
must know of the impending danger until he, John, 
had reached a decision, or panic would follow in- 
stantly. For the time being, things must go on as 
usual. So he sent two half-grown boys and half a dozen 
stray men to help Manuel, telling them what the path 
was intended for, and saw them depart at a run, de- 
lighted with the prospect of sport. As for John, he 
forced himself to sit down at his father’s old desk, 
with pencil and paper. 
Flight by river was a question of transportation. 











ae The available boats were negligible; that meant rafts. 
it” So many people, with supplies; so many tons to be 
floated. So many thousands of bamboos to be cut 
and lashed together; so much time—maybe—to do it 
*Hur- in. Johnny figured cold-bloodedly. 
id the Yes, always supposing that the enemy didn’t 
a dog- arrive sooner than Uncle Paul supposed, it might be 
nt the possible—just possible—to embark. But the rafts, 
unted strung out and defenseless, could move no faster than 
ired, the river’s sluggish current. Uribe’s human wolves 
sealed would follow along the bank and slaughter the people 
ng his like sheep. The plan was worse than useless. Then 
open “Viva la guerra! Hooray for the war!” Johnny 
sprang to his feet with a cheer. 
A moment later the men and boys he had sent 
reported to Manuel, who received them sourly. 
reat “You see what there is to be done,” he began. 
er “Well, then. Go and rf 
 Te- “Boom!” 
fore a ‘ 
The deep-toned note of a bell stopped him short. 
‘ies He listened, every muscle tense. 
ace, “Boom!” 
his Manuel’s leap of joy took him half his height into 
ully the air. ‘‘/La gran campana de rebato!”’ he yelled. 
- _ The great alarm bell! Among smaller companions 
tL in the tower of Las Palmas chapel it had hung mute 


for more years than either of those two boys—or than 
John himself, for that matter—had ever seen. Now, 
by John’s command, its sonorous voice trembled far, 
). to reach outlying plantations, where other bells 
- 1? harsh signals to plantations more distant 
etter still, 


o old It caused men at work in remote fields to drop their 
ht is hoes and run for horses and weapons. It caused 
anxious women to bundle themselves and their chil- 
“Not dren into hastily-harnessed mule-carts; it caused 
me— mules and horses to be lashed and spurred as the 
plantation contingents, each under its own foreman, 
ither, went galloping and bouncing toward the Home Farm, 
with wa apie. trenches and the flag that floated over- 
ead, 
| he. Manuel had seen this in his boyhood; he saw it now 
body in imagination only, for he was attacking the brush- 
shut wood as though each stroke split one of Uribe’s men 
. from crown to chin. The two lads were stimulated 
d his by his enthusiasm, so the path soon was finished and 
oken one of the boys sent to tell John. For the moment 
was there was nothing to do, and there would be nothing 
tters until the outlying contingents began to arrive. So 
vould John accompanied the messenger back to that freshly- 
made path, 
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With -them went several more boys and also some 
men. They carried a coil of thin, cocoanut fiber rope, 
a huge shark-hook and some beef. The latter, for 
bait, was impaled on the hook which, in turn, was 
made fast to the rope. Running back with the free 
end of this line, John took three turns around a young 
tree that grew atop of the bank and held the turns 
tight. Manuel swung the hook, now weighted with 
about ten pounds of dubious beef, around his head and 
flung it out into the stream. Then everybody waited— 
but not for long. 

The beef, smelling abominably, 
was slow to sink. But when at 
length it disappeared there was a 
swirl in the water; the bait was 
taken. Manuel “struck” with 
a sharp jerk; instantly the line 
was torn from,his grasp and 
snapped taut, singing like a 
harp-string. The sapling around 
which it was snubbed made a 
series of jerky bows, each one 
deeper than the last, while John 
clung fast to the end of the line. 
The rest, men and boys laid hold 
below the tree and began to pull 
with might and main. 


At FIRST they gained noth- 
ing; the line hissed through 
the water, upstream and down, 
but that was all. But Manuel 
startedasong likea sailor’s“‘chan- 
ty,” those on the line pulled to- 
gether in time to the rhythm 
while John took in and held each 
inch of the slack as it came. 

It did not come very fast to 
be sure; yet, after a while, the 
water at one point began to 
seethe as though it were boiling. 
Then the tip of the monstrous 
jaws appeared above the sur- 
face. Bit by bit the head and 
body followed, the four squat 
legs braced forward, plowing the slimy mud through 
which they were drawn. The great tail, now clear 
from the water, lashed furiously from side to side. 

The lizard-like giant, though still fighting hard 
against capture, was fairly landed. Some of those 
who pulled at the line began to add joyously excited 
little squeals, like grace-notes, to their song. Then, 
suddenly, the song hushed. All except John, acting as 
“anchor” to this tug-of-war, dropped the line and 
gathered in a sullen group as a whale-boat, crammed 
with Uribe’s men, shot around a bend in the river not 
thirty yards away. 

The surprise was complete; those on shore had for- 
gotten everything, for the time, but their capture. 
But the captured beast brought a certain element of 
surprise to the invaders, as well. The boat grounded, 
but nobody tried to land. Naturally, nobody would 
try; that path up the bank, though the only one any- 
where near, could hardly be called practical while that 
alligator and his tail blocked it. 

John, after the first moment of astonishment had 
passed, realized once more his responsibilities. It was his 
place, and nobody else’s, to deal with these intruders. 
Hurriedly securing the strained line with a hitch, he ran 
down the path, drawing his blade as he went for the 
sheer moral comfort of feeling a weapon in his hand. 

In the whaleboat’s stern sat a lieutenant, glaring 
angrily. John glared haughtily in return and waited 
for the lieutenant to speak, which he promptly did. 

“How are we to land here?’’ he demanded. 

““By asking permission—if you land at all,”’ an- 
swered John. 

The boys, standing in the group behind John, were 
sent by Manuel to scamper like rabbits for aid. The 


Bit by bit the head and 
body followed, the squat 
legs braced forward, 
blowing the slimy mud 
through which they 


were drawn 
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men he ranged in line, facing the river. Glancing over 
his shoulder, John saw that each man gripped a 
machete, but not machetes like his. Theirs were the 
sort that can—and has—cut gun-barrels in two. 

Still, these men were on shore with nearly three 
yards of deep water between them and the enemy’s 
boat. That boat, broadside on, was drifting free 
because its soldier-oarsmen were reaching for their 
rifles. The lieutenant, almost, but not quite speech- 
less with rage, sputtered forth a furious ultimatum. 

“*T am here by General Uribe’s command to see that 
food and forage are provided by you people for his 
army,” cried he. “Hinder us—and you'll repent it! 
We wish to land—d’you hear? Clear that path— 
now—at once!” 

“Clear it?” replied Johnny. 
how!” 


“Sure thing. And 


IS blade flashed out in a draw-cut against that 
strained line; it parted like a thread. Shaking 
the hook loose from his horny jaw as he went, the huge 
alligator slid backward down the steep bank, his tail 
still lashing madly. The soldiers reached for their oars 
then—too late! A blow from that awful tail, just before 
it vanished, smashed the whaleboat’s side like an egg- 
shell. Filling, she rolled lazily over, spilling men and 
rifles into the river. All sank, but the men came up 
again, as men do, even though they cannot swim. 

**Fish ‘em out,” ordered Johnny. 

His giggling men obeyed. It was not a difficult 
task. Soon the invaders were pulled ashore, dripping 
copiously but uninjured except for their dignity. 
But this had suffered greatly, which caused the licu- 
tenant to make threats in language which soured 
the kindly intentions forming in John’s mind. 

“‘Shut ’em up in the corn-crib,” he curtly ordered; 
and it was done. 

John soon forgot them; no more time for play now. 
Men, women and children were pouring in. The former 
went at once to their places, assigned long before. 

There were quarters to be assigned, and food to be 
prepared. Mounted scouts were sent forth, rounds 
to be made, and many other tasks, all of which were 
personally supervised by John, to make sure that his 
garrison was ready. 

Yet Johnny felt guilty; felt that somehow he really 
ought not to be happy—as he was—at a time like 
this. Still, the battle, if there was one, would be 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Just as his mallet 
grazed the turf 
his pony was 
bumped and his 

drive spoiled 











BALL CR 


BALL crazy! Jack Whitfield was good 

with the stick and his ponies were 
excellent. And yet he rode around the 
field like a maniac every time he saw 
the ball. But teamwork finally came 
to the Centaurs, with a four-man-goal! 


HE willow ball shot out of scrimmage and 

Jack Whitfield dashed after it in a streak 

of horseflesh. Simultaneously another rider, 

in the red jerseys of their opponents, gal- 
lop€d for the ball, and for an instant the two boys 
were boot to boot, riding like mad, urging their ponies 
to carry the other off the line of play. 

Ahead of Jack, even ahead of his No. One and 
the opposing Four, was the white sphere, rolling in- 
vitingly along the green turf. His One, slightly 
ahead of the opposing back, was racing down on the 
ball, and was free of his opponent for that fraction 
of a second which is often sufficient to send the 
willow spinning through the goal posts. But little 
Bill Trumbull, wiry, and a good horseman to boot, 
didn’t boast of the best stickwork in the world, and 
Jack didn’t hesitate to call out, “Leave it, Bill. 
Take the man.” 

Bill, true blue, heard the command and loyally 
resisted the temptation of laying into the ball with 
stick and shoulder. Instead, he reined in slightly, 
cut his pony’s head under the neck of the opposing 
mount, and slowly yet irresistibly forced the back 
out of the play. 

The ball was now teed up for the star Two of the 
Young Centaurs. But Jack wasn’t by himself. His 
opposing Three of the Longbranch Colts was riding 
him neck and neck, and although Jack was still on 
the line of the ball, he was hard pushed to hold his 
position. 

He looked around. Larry, his No. Three, was gal- 
loping in line behind him. Larry was free. Jack 
wondered if Larry would call out, “Leave the ball!” 


ZY! 


By Paschal N. Strong 


ILLUSTRATED BY JEROME ROZEN 


No one ever called out that to him. But if Larry 
did, he would leave it and concentrate all attention 
on riding his man off the ball. 

“I'm free, Jack.” 

It was the call from Larry. But it didn’t order 
Jack to leave it and take theman. The call left it up 
to the young star’s discretion. Jack grit his teeth 
and thundered down on the ball. This was the big 
thrill of the game—the pounding of hoofs on the turf, 
the heavy push of an opponent’s mount, the white 
ball on the green sod, the flash of stick as he rose in 
the stirrups for one of his powerful drives. This was 
the big moment of polo, and he thundered after the 
ball with one eye cocked on the goal posts and the 
other judging ball, speed, and distance with the co- 
ordinated accuracy of one of the Big Four. 

Swish! He rose slightly in his stirrups and un- 
leashed one of his famous drives. But his opponent 
was no novice, and just as his mallet head grazed 
the turf his pony was bumped and his drive spoiled. 
He didn’t miss the ball—he caught it on one side 
of the broad face of the ash, and instead of an accurate 
drive for goal, the ball shot off wildly at an angle, 
crossed the backlines, and thus passed to the possession 
of the Colts. This brought the chukker to a close, 
as the gong had sounded half a minute previously, 
and Jack trotted in with his teammates, a heavy 
sense of futility weighing upon him. 

“Tough luck,” consoled Bill. “Your man rode 
into you just as you made your shot.” 

“I should have let you take the shot for goal,” 
confessed Jack. “You were free.” 

“I'd probably have missed,” said Bill cheerfully. 


. R,” continued Jack moodily, “maybe I ought 

to have taken my man out and left the shot to 
Larry. He was free for an instant.” 

“T don’t know,” said Larry generously. “You're 

a better shot than I am, and the chances were more 
in favor of your making it than me.” 

“Forget it,” laughed Butterlinck, the No. Four, 

aptly nicknamed Butterball. ‘We're only two goals 


behind, and we’ve two more chukkers to play.” He 
swung out of the saddle with an ease remarkable in 
one of such portly build, and as the others did likewise 
he wagged a stubby finger at them. 

“Of course we're going to win. We've got tle 
best junior player on Long Island, and his name is 
Jack Whitfield. The rest of us are man to man just 
as good as any of the players on the teams well 
meet this summer. Don’t mind a few bad breaks 
Keep riding your man; keep feeding the ball up to 
Jack when you can, and we'll show the high-goal 
teams around here that the Young Centaurs wil 
some day be the Big Four.” 

Jack, adjusting his curb, listened to all this grimly, 
but said nothing. The team wasn’t clicking as it 
should, and for the life of him he couldn’t tell why. 
The One, the Three, and the back were doing ther 
part, and as for him, wasn’t he the best Two under 
college age in the East? Where could you find 
another Two with such a deft touch to the rei, 
such a sure eye for the ball? Wasn’t it his unques 
tioned mastery of the game that made his teal 
mates combine for just one purpose—to feed the 
ball up to Jack and to clear the way to the goal? 

“Confound it,” he thought bitterly as he mounted 
up again. “The fellows trust me, and I'm falling 
down on them. I'll show ’em the next two chukker 
that I can still deliver the goods.” ; 

He trotted out with his teammates, figurativel! 
breathing brimstone and fire. His lips were set, and 
he breathed an urgent message into the ear of his 
well-groomed mare. The mare cocked a wise ear back 
at him. She understood his type of game, this piet 
of horseflesh did, and her fine nostrils quivered in the 
air as she waited for the knock-in and_ the gent 
pressure of her master’s knees that would tell her 
dash after the ball. 

The Colts were knocking in the ball from the 
backline, and the Centaurs lined up to meet it, One 
Two, Three, and Four. The Colt Three sent a power 
ful drive up the sideboards that bounced past Bill 
and Jack dashed in to meet it with stick poisél 
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for action. The Colt One was on the line of the 
jay, with the ball bouncing ahead, just inside of the 
F jeboards. Jack didn’t hesitate an instant. He 
orced his mare over the sideboards, took a difficult 
jot with the boards between his mare and the ball, 
ole the willow from under the Colt’s very nose, and 
gent it soaring toward the goal posts. He was after 
it like a shot, his mare clearing the sideboards with a 
pound. The Colt back tried to intercept it, but the 
new and unexpected angle of play had placed him 
in a dangerous position, and before he could rectify 
himself and get on the new line of play, Jack was 
on the ball again. He dribbled it a half stroke to 
carry it out of the back’s reach, and then, with one 
of his deadly shots, he cut the ball under his pony’s 
neck and sent it whizzing through the goal posts. 


HE two teams trotted back to midfield for the 

throw-in. New life was surging through the 
Young Centaurs. Their leader had demonstrated he 
could still play brilliant polo, and a trail of one goal 
was nothing. The teams sprang into action as the 
ball, thrown in, bounced between the two lines of 
horsemen. Larry was the one who tapped it out of 
grimmage, and he and Jack raced for it simultane- 
ously. Both were taking shots for it, Larry from 
the right, or offside, Jack from the left, or nearside. 
Both realized what they were doing the same instant, 
and both checked their sticks to leave the ball to 
the other. The result was that a Colt raced up, 
stole the ball from them, and sent it up the field 
with a neat backhand, leaving Jack and Larry alone 
with their politeness. 

“Sorry,” said Larry as he wheeled. around to get 
back into play. “I thought you’d take it.” 

“’S all right,” said Jack, turning on a dime and 
trying to conceal his vexation. “I should have 


gotten in line in rear of you in the first place.” 


Which was very true, as 


far as equal players went, 
but which, Jack felt, wasn’t 
true as regards to him and 


histeammates. “‘Give Jack 
the ball,” was the slogan, 
and Larry hadn’t lived up 
to it. 

The net result was an- 
other goal for the Colts. 
The Centaurs rode hard, 
stroked beautifully, fought 
grimly, for the remainder 
of the chukker, but couldn’t 
cut down that two-goal 
lead. Somehow, their of- 
fense was always broken 
up at the critical moment. 
Jack played brilliantly, and 
time after time the crowd 
on either sideline roared its 
delight in his performance 
with the tooting of horns. But though he carried 
the ball from one end of the field to another, though 
he often single-handedly robbed it from a full powered 
offensive of the Colts, yet he couldn’t get his team- 
mates together for the final punch that would carry 
the ball through the goal posts. The Colts, playing 
steadily, consistently, evenly, always managed to 
break up his plays before he got within scoring terri- 
tory. 

The last chukker was similar to the seventh. 
Individually, the Centaurs played a faultless game. 
Collectively, something was wrong. When the last 
gong sounded, and the Centaurs gave their visitors 
the customary yell and trotted in to the sidelines, 
the four team mates dismounted and looked at each 
other wonderingly. 

“What's wrong with 
us?” asked little Bill 
as he mopped a wet 
sponge over his face. 

“Search me,” said 
Butterball. “Our stick- 
work was all right. Our 
Ponies acted fine. And 
Jim pulled off some of 
the greatest polo I’ve 
ever seen.” 

“We didn’t lie down 
and quit,” added Larry, 
breathing heavily. “I 
fel as though I’d 
played eighty instead of 
eight chukkers,” 

~“Something’s wrong 
with us,” asserted Jack is 
wee he 

L what it is. 
t's something we don’t 
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suspect, fellows, but I’m going to trace it to its lair.. To- 


day had seen our first and last defeat of the season.”’ ‘ 


“T'll spare you one defeat,” said a voice at their 
elbows. ‘The Bluebirds can’t play you next Satur- 
day.” 


HE four Centaurs looked around. Van Horn, 

big, good-looking, arrogant, was standing next to 
them, idly tapping his riding crop across his cordovan 
boots. He looked a little contemptuously at the 
defeated quartet. 

“We licked the Colts last week,’ he reminded 
them. “It’d just be a waste of time to play you 
fellows. So we are booking the Princeton’ inter- 
collegiate four for next Saturday.” 

“But you can’t do that,” said Jack indignantly. 
“You can’t go back on us that way.” 

“Our game isn’t a scheduled one,” Van Horn told 
him. “These informal arrangements are often 
changed.” 

“Not just to suit your convenience,” returned 
Bill hotly. 

Van Horn shrugged his shoulders as though to dis- 
miss the matter. But Jack refused to dismiss it. 

**Do your teammates know about it? he demanded. 

“I’m the manager,” said Van Horn shortly. “I’m 
responsible for games, not them.” 

“You don’t really expect to beat an intercollegiate 
team?” asked Larry. 

“No,” said Van Horn frankly, “we don’t. - But 
just to play them will put us in a little higher class 
than to play a bunch of kids like you.” 


“Leave it!” shouted the 
Centaur Three. “Take 
the man out!” 
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“Tm going to see your teammates,” said Larry. 
“They won’t back you up on cancelling a game for 
that reason.” 

Van Horn looked uneasy, and started to say some- 
thing but Jack interrupted him. 

“Nothing doing,” he snapped. “‘We accept your 
cancellation. Come on, fellows, let’s get back of the 
club.” 

Leaving Van Horn to himself, they crossed the 
field and begged Jack to explain why he accepted the 
cancellation. ‘“‘Give me one day,” he beseeched. 
“Let me handle this. I see a way out that will teach 
Van Horn a lesson. He’s figured on everything 
except that most sportsmen are gentlemen.” 

Jack had two projects in the back of his mind 
when he left his friends, and both carried him to 
his big brother, Walter. He cornered his brother 
before dinner, and told him briefly of Van Horn’s 
actions. 

“Now, Walt,” he said crisply, “you graduated 
from Princeton last year. If you know the captain 
of their polo team, do your stuff.” 

His elder brother smiled. ‘Sure I know Bob Tre- 
vaney. I taught him to play polo. I'll introduce you, 
but you'll have to_do your own pleading.” 

Ten minutes of long distance fireworks brought a 
voice to the other end of the wire. Jack’s brother, 
after a moment’s talk of old times, said, ““My kid 
brother wants to talk to you, Bob. He’s captain of 
one of the young polo teams in these parts.” 

Jack seized the headpiece from his brother. ‘‘Have 
you a game with the Bluebirds next Saturday? Not 
definitely decided,eh? Well, we had one 
scheduled, and they cancelled it in order 
to play you. Yes, we thought so, too, 
not quite sporting. You won't play them? 
Fine. That leaves us both a vacant date, 
as naturally we won't play them now. 
Sure, we'll be glad to take you on. 
That's why I phoned. Send your ponies 
over the day before. Thanks awfully.” 

Click. Jack put the phone down and 
grinned at his brother. ‘‘Van Horn’s 
first lesson in noblesse oblige,”’ he said. 

**Princeton will trim your team to a 
fare-you-well,” said his brother, “‘un- 
less : 

“Unless we find out what’s wrong 
with us?” 

aes: 

“That’s the second thing I wanted 
to see you about.” 

“T thought,” said his brother slowly, 





“that you 
knew all there 
was to know 


about polo. 
You wouldn’t 
let me help you 
coach your 
team, you 
know. Wanted 
to do it all 
yourself.” 


ACK flushed 
alittle. 
Then he met his 
brother’s eye 
squarely, “I 
was wrong,” he 
confessed. “I 
take it all back. 
Do you know 
what’s wrong 
with us?” 

‘Ido. You’ve 
got one weak 
link on your 
team.” 

“Who is he? Bill? Larry? Butterball?” 
“No.” 

Jack started up. “You mean—I’m the one.” 

His brother nodded. Jack gulped, but took the 
blow standing up. ‘‘Do a good job, brother,” he said 
with a grimace. “I’m listening.” 

“You are ball crazy, Jack. You’re good with the 
stick, and Dad has given you pretty decent ponies 
for a beginner. You've acquired the idea that the 
only way to win a game is to forget every element of 
teamwork and hog the ball. You ride around the field 
like a maniac, thinking you cut a pretty figure, but in 
reality rushing back and forth like a chicken with its 
head cut off. Once in a while you get possession of the 
ball and make a pretty run, but a man can’t win a 
game by himself, and your teammates forget that they 
are supposed to score once in a while.” 

(Continued on page 48) 














BOYS’ Lip; 


OUR HERITAGE AS MARKSMEN 


Rates King a Boy Scout By Horace Lytle 


from Texas, won the premier 


Trapshooting Title of America 


EVERAL very young boys were 
picking _ their 


through 


forest. Their homes were primi- 
tive cabins of the early American type. 
The day was late and darkness was 
creeping on. Several of the boys carried 
rifles, for they had been hunting—also 
because to carry a rifle was a custom of 
their elders. And boys of those days 
sought to imitate their fathers—perhaps 
even more so than now. 
1745, almost half a century before the 
land in which we live had become an 
independent nation. 

Suddenly a wild cry disturbed the 
forest silence. These lads were hardy, 
but now they ran for home—that is, all 
but one of them. He, a boy of ten, stood 
his ground. A few minutes later, with 
the keen eye and coolness of an older 
hunter, he shot and killed the panther— 
which the beast proved to be. This boy’s 
name was Daniel Boone. 
scout has ever lived. 

The Indians were notoriously poor 
marksmen with firearms. 
was the bow and arrow. 
was a hard weapon for a Redskin to mas- 


homeward 


The date was 


No greater 


Their forte 
The long rifle These four broke 97 out of 100 targets and were forced to engage in a shoot-off for who are reading this have studied the 
S Jirst place in the Grand American Shoot. Rufus King, the winner, is second from the left g ave hacia’ © 


primeval 


ter—which is one reason they so often 


came out second best in encounters with the whites. only one man was after them they stopped running 
But the “boy scouts” of a hundred or two hundred and hid behind trees, hoping to lure Wetzel into an 
years ago took to the use of a rifle as naturally as a ambush. ‘The resourceful young scout played a dar- 
duck to water. It meant both meat and protection, ing trick on them. He fired his gun into the air, 
so the use thereof was a very definite part of a boy’s with no mark to shoot at, and then turned and ran 
education—and he must learn early. Thus in the away. The Indians came from behind the trees and 
days when every grown man.was an expert marks- pursued him with rapid strides. Thus he lured them 
man the younger generation was quick to follow suit. out of the thickets and toward an open space. The 
There were no such games as golf, baseball, football, warriors thought they were chasing a man whose gun 


or tennis that long ago. 
with few youthful pastimes. 


Life was a serious business was empty. They did not realize that young Wetzel 


The long rifle was had reloaded his rifle as he ran. Suddenly he turned 


about the only source of pleasure, as well as profit. and shot the Indian closest to him. A few minutes 


One of the 
greatest scouts of 
pioneer days was 
Lewis Wetzel of 
Ohio. His marks- 
manship became a 
source of dread 
among theIndians, 
who named him 
Death Wind be- 
cause the “sigh- 
ing” of his bullets 
through the leaves 
sent so many red 
warriors to their 
final sleep. Those 
early rifles were 
but single-shot, 
muzzle _ loaders. 
Yet Lewis Wetzel 
learned to load his 
gun with amazing 
dexterity while 
running at full 
speed, and this un- 
usual ability 
proved his salva- 
tion on many an 
occasion. The 
Indians held 
young Wetzel in 
special dread be- 
cause they came 
to believe that by 
some supernatural 
means his gun was 
always loaded. 

It is related that 
on one occasion 
Wetzel was pur- 
suing a small band 
of Indians alone. 
As soon as they 
discovered that 
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later he turned and shot the next near 
one. His pursuers gave up the cha, 
From that time on Wetzel’s rifle Came 
to be known as “the gun that was alway, 
loaded.” : 
So much for the scouts of the pay 
What of those of today? The answer; 
that they are carrying on. Shooting on) 
under proper supervision—a very yj, 
precaution—Boy Scouts are encourage 
to try for the Scout Merit Badge {,, 
Marksmanship. The following excerpt 
is quoted from the policy and regulatioy, 
of the Boy Scouts of America; “‘7), 
Boy Scouts of America have at all tine 
encouraged marksmanship and the ys 
of firearms under proper supervisioy, 
Indeed, from the very start a Meri 
Badge for proficiency in Marksmanshiy 
has been offered, stipulating, howeye. 
that all practice and the test for thi 
Merit Badge must be on an approved 
rifle range under adequate supervision, 
This condition reveals the basis of cop, 
cern on the part of the Boy Scouts ¢ 
America with reference to the use ¢/ 
firearms. .It is realized that withoy 
proper safeguards, the use of firearms 
boys in their teens is dangerous, and the 
Boy Scouts of America must exercise yer; 
strong leadership in avoiding the dangers 
involved.” : 


DON’T know how many of you boys 


Boy Scout booklet on Marksmansuip, 
I do know that each of you enough in. 
terested to read this article should have it. This 
booklet is one of the Merit BanceE Srrizs. On the 
very first page is the following statement of a ver 
wise attitude toward firearms: “‘Scouts are encour. 
aged to learn to handle a rifle, and a Merit Badge is 
offered for those who attain the required degree of 
proficiency, because it is felt that the more a bo) 
knows about firearms, the less likelihood there is of 
accident from a weapon in his hands. It is recognized 
that a boy who has learned to handle a gun will havea 
wholesome respect for it, and, realizing that it is 
dangerous, will not do any of the usual careless 
things. It is con- 
mon knowledge 
that most shooting 
accidents occur 
when the weapon 
is in the hands of 
one who is not 
familiar with its 
use. From the 
physical side there 
is much to be said 
for rifle practice. 
To become a good 
marksman one’s 
nerves must be in 
good order, eyes 
clear, muscles 
under control—in 
fact, there must 
be almost perfect 
coordination of all 
parts of the body.” 
For several years 
I have been famil- 
iar with the policy 
and attitude as 
above stated, but 
I was curious as to 
the general i- 
terest of Scouts 
rifle practice and 
trying for the Merit 
Badge for Marks- 
manship. ‘So 
sent letters to 4 
good-sized list of 
Executives — al 
Scoutmasters, ask- 
ing them frankly 
about it. Those 
addressed wer 
selected from all 


The permanent home of the Amateur Trapshooting Association of America at Vandalia, Obio, showing the (Coneluded on pase 
Grand American Shoot in progress 
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TWO REELS WITH SOUND EFFECT 


DDIE PARKER was a boomer. 

Not an Australian kangaroo, 
as the dictionaries would have you 
believe, but a sort of gypsy rail- 
road hand who drifted about from 
one part of the country to another 
—always on the lookout for a 
cozy shanty car on a nice peace- 
ful streak of rust with a good 
beanery just around the corner. 


TREWN along the main iron of the 

Rk. N. & L. E. there were lots of 

spots to answer that description, so 
nobody was much surprised when LF asi 

Eddie trooped into Slateford Junction a 
couple of summers ago. He took one sniff 
at the mess wagon door and then went up 
and applied for a job with an Italian section 
crew working about two miles north of town. 
The kid couldn’t have been a day over 
eighteen years old at the time, but Big Bill, 
the section boss, took him on because he 
was getting sick and tired of having to 
rontaminate his profanity with garlic and 


the snipes from Sardinia understand 
a word he said. Then, too, Eddie 
had a pair of shoulders like the end 
sills of a caboose and he knew what 
his arms had been hung onto them 
for. That boy could have laid a 
thousand feet of track a day, single- 
handed. 

Well, he put in a whole afternoon with the 
outfit and then they all climbed onto a gandy, or 
you can call it a hand-car if you want to, and 
followed the dust of a southbound drag back to 
the station yards. Eddie supplied about ninety 
per cent of the motive power, though. The rest 
of the crew just hung onto the other end of the 
handle and let it fap them up and down until they 
cooled off. 

When the men had washed for dinner and came 
straggling into the mess wagon, single file, Big Bill 
drew Eddie aside and said: 

“Lissen fella; go easy with that hand-car stuff. It’s 
bad on the heart.” 

Eddie seemed embarrassed. 

“Aw, I was hungry,” he explained, “an’ if I had 
waited for them other snipes to do their share of the 
gandy dancin’, we’d a missed out on everything but 
the salad course.” 

“Jus’ the same it was bum ethics,” the section boss 
told him. ‘By tomorrow they'll think they’re on an 
— train an’ start askin’ me fer paper hat- 
bags. 

Eddie laughed good-naturedly. 

“T wouldn’t be too sure of that,” he said and the 
section boss could have sworn that there was some- 
thing significant back of those words. 

Nobody noticed when Eddie got up and left the 
mess wagon, or saw him pick his way across the yards 
in the direction of Slateford Junction’s one and only 
pawn shop. To tell the truth, they wouldn’t have 
thought very much about it if they had. But Big 
Bill happened to be suffering from insomnia, prob- 
ably because his work was two weeks behind schedule 
and he sat up late that night, dangling his feet over 
the side of his bunk. 

The bunk car was an old converted day-coach with 
three tiers of beds on each side of the aisle. Its win- 
dows had been boarded over and the place was as 
black as a round-house ceiling except for here and 
there a little red eye winking out of the darkness to 
mark the spot where a sissorsbill had fallen asleep 
with a pipe in his mouth. 

Around one o’clock Big Bill heard the dry crunch 
of gravel outside and then the bunk car rocked on its 
springs as somebody climbed the vestibule steps. A 
door at the end of the aisle opened quietly, admitting 
a shaf t of light from the station-yard arc. In its blue- 
white glare the boss recognized his new section hand. 

iddie was grinning from ear to ear. He had his 
shoes off and he was twirling a Ford connecting rod 
on one of his fingers. He closed the door after him 
and came down the aisle on tiptoe, ducked under his 
employer's feet and crawled into the bunk directly 
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By Henry B. Comstock 
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The gandy shot by 
to the spirited ac- 
companiment of 


**Funiculi—Funic- ¢ 
ulal”’ 
+f 
a 
Sm 
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below. A little later Big Bill felt a tremble in the 
upright frame that supported the bed springs. Then 
he became conscious of a peculiar choking noise and 
realized that Eddie was laughing again; laughing so 
hard that a couple of horse-blankets couldn’t deaden 
the sound. 

“Aha!” muttered the section boss to himself, 
“There’s a track torpedo in the ointment, some- 
wheres.” 

But if he had any idea that the mystery would 
clear up like an October fog, with the approach 
of daylight, there was another guess coming to him. 
True, he did notice a bulge in one of Eddie’s overall 
pockets when he reported for work on the following 
morning and it had the general contour of the Ford 
connecting rod. Had Big Bill taken the trouble to 
look under the hand-car he might have seen something 
more to interest him. But he didn’t, and there was 
little else in Eddie’s appearance or actions to arouse 
suspicion. 

The outfit collected a sufficient number of mauls 
and rail-tongs and track-jacks and spanners for the 
day’s work and then proceeded up the right-of-way 
at a leisurely gait, with Eddie still coming in for most 
of the exercise. 


EALIZING that his advice of the night before 
had been entirely wasted, Big Bill opened up 
with a hopper-load of sarcasm. 
“Well, lookit little Eddie!” he exclaimed. “Eddie 
the breakfast food boy. Chucked full o’ vitamins an’ 


off fer a ride on his kiddie-kar. Where'd ya get it, 


Eddie?” 
“Christmas present,”’ Eddie told him, without so 
much as batting an eyelash. “It’s got red wheels, 


too, jus’ like the mail order catalogue said it would.” 

The section boss chuckled in spite of himself. 

“T kin easy understand,” he admitted, “why you 
don’t want to share it with them other 
boys. But it’s selfish, Eddie, terrible 
selfish.” 

Eddie shook his head. 

“Oh no, you got me wrong, mister. 
I’m only givin’ ’em a chance to build 
up fer tonight. You see, there’s chicken 
an’ waffles on the call board at the 
beanery an’ they'll need every bit of 
strength they got, to be the first 
ones in.” 

“But vou empty sack o’ brains,”’ the 
boss exploded. ‘* You admits yourself 
last evenin’ how you couldn’t trust this 
gang to get you anywheres on time.” 

Eddie smiled confidently. 

“They will to-night,” he said. 

During the eight hours which fol- 
lowed Big Bill didn’t have much time 
to chew grass and marvel at the kid’s 
unshaken faith in humanity. Replac- 
ing astring of one hundred and 
thirty pound irons in the blis- 
tering heat of a July sun and 
doing it without tying the 
R. N. & L. E.’s passenger 
schedule into a couple of var- 
nished pretzels was a man-sized 
job. But when, at last, the 
signal came for knocking off, the 
section boss was surer than 
ever that Eddie had been talk- 
ing up a smoke-jack. It would 
have been obvious to far less 
astute eyes than his that the 
rest of those snipes were all set 
to lie down on the gandy deck 
and let Eddie take them wher, 
ever they went. 

And Eddie, for his part, 
seemed as willing as ever to 
oblige. Before the rest of them 
had time to pick up their coats 
and lunch-boxes he was sliding 
down the embankment to where 
the hand-car lay, well out of 
the way of passing trains. 

Big Bill cussed him for 
seven kinds of an idiot. 

“Hey you, Tomaso!” he called to one of the 
Italians. “‘Go down there an’ give young Sandow a 
hand before he fractures a coupla ligaments.” 


OMASO obeyed, but he took his time about it. 

When he reached the gandy, Eddie was just crawl- 
ing out from between the wheels. He wiped some 
grease off his fingers in the tall grass beside the right- 
of-way and then got hold of one end of the car. With 
much grunting and tugging the two of them set it back 
on the track and the crew swarmed over it like so 
many ants on a dead grasshopper. 

‘Hip!’ shouted Eddie. 

“‘Hip!”’ shouted the crew. 

And then as one of the handles went slowly down 
and the car got under way, music began to roll up 
through the stroke-rod opening in the floor. Wheezy, 
high-pitched, raucous music with its uncertain theme 
continually getting lost in a maze of metallic varia- 
tions, the ne’er-to-be-forgotten music of a grind-organ. 

Down went the other handle; up came some more 
music. You could almost recognize the air by now: 
‘Santa Lucia,” or maybe it was the “‘Sidewalks of New 
York.” Well, the way those gandy dancers reacted 
would have made a prima donna green with envy. 
They forgot that they were tired, forgot how they were 
planning to have Eddie take them home, forgot every- 
thing except that by pushing down harder and more 
often they could churn out a greater quantity of music. 

By and by Eddie couldn’t keep up with them, 
so he let go altogether and took a seat beside the 
section boss with his legs dangling over the front of 
the car. 

‘Guess we'll get our share o’ chicken an’ waffles,” 
he observed complacently, as a strip of rustic landscape 
whirled by. 

(Continued on page 42) 











“7 pes had a bit of sense,” grumbled Toby, “we'd turn tail and beat it. Those clouds look like a whole flock of bad news to me” 
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THE YOUNG SKY RIDERS 


PART V 


HEY were off! 

There was a frightened yelp from Use- 
less. The two solid walls of spectators slid 
past the hurtling sailplane, then dropped 

abruptly away as the Hawk swept up into the air. It 
seemed but the tiniest fraction of a second before she 
was pulling at her shock cord directly above the fast- 
rolling tow car. Toby snatched at the lever and 
dropped the elastic rope. 

Useless’s howls were heartbreaking but there was 
no time to comfort him now. Toby, straightening 
his ship, began to pull very carefully upon the control 
stick, every nerve and muscle alert for the first sign 
of looseness in the controls which might throw the 
plane into a stall. 

The valley began to spread out to right and to 
left and, at the same time, to contract directly ahead. 
Hills and mountains slowly began to lift their irregular 
tops from behind ridges that had been hiding them. 
The whole world seemed to be changing shape before 
their eyes. 

“Back, now,”’ whispered Bob, through the stillness. 
“See if you can spiral up over that hill we just left.” 

“Wait a minute,” replied Toby, watching his 
altimeter. “‘I’m going to ride this current. while it’s 
carrying us up. Then I'll slide back and meet that 
up-draft where this one leaves off.” 

He swung his ship slightly to the left, holding the 
wind on his right quarter. Inch by inch, foot by foot 
the sturdy little glider worked her way upward. Uneven 
gusts of wind snatched at her wings, but Toby’s capable 
hand on the stick lifted this wing, pushed that one, 
always bringing her back to an even keel. Progress of 
the pointer over the dial of the altimeter was as slow 
as the hour hand on a clock; they could hardly see it 
move atall. Only when they looked away for a while 
and then glanced back on it did they see it had really 
advanced from one dot to another. 

Bob looked over the cowling. They were already a 
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good two hundred feet above the sloping hillside, per- 
haps a hundred above the point where they had taken 
off. From the ground below came the sound of shouting 
and of clapping hands. Were those people applauding 
the Hawk? It seemed hours since she had taken off. 

Now Toby was turning again, swinging the ship to 
the northwest so that the wind would be on the left 
quarter. Phil Vance’s plane was still wheeling in 
long, easy circles over the hill. She was fully 300 
feet above the Hawk and still rising. 

“What time did we take off, Bob?” asked Toby, his 
calm gray eyes watching the rate-of-climb indicator. 

“Five and one-half minutes after ten,” replied, 
Bob, promptly. 

““Remember the figure. Better put it down some- 
where. Now we'll swing back and see what Phil’s 
up-draft amounts to. This current is playing out.” 

The little ship banked over in a clean-cut turn under 
Toby’s steady pressure on the controls and began to 
coast back toward a point in the air directly over the 
take-off line. On this course, with her tail to the wind, 
the plane lost a little altitude. Bob anxiously tried to 
estimate their height. In the last few minutes they had 
done well. They would pass over the starting line with 
an altitude of nearly 400 feet, he guessed. ‘Toby’s in- 
stinct had been correct; they had gained upon Phil, 
who was now not more than 200 feet above them. 

As they drifted silently across the take-off a green- 
and-white sailplane was being jockeyed into position. 
As clearly as if they had been on the ground they 
heard the rasping of the loudspeakers. 

“The next pilot to take the air will be Jess G. Smith, 
of Clearwater, Florida.” 

Bob shivered alittle. Texas, Florida, California— 
all the world against two boys who had learned to 
fly so recently! 


Toby turned back into the wind and began to 
force the little ship up in a series of long, gentle 
spirals. Some 400 feet above them the first ship to 
be launched had apparently reached the extreme top 
limit of the rising column of air, for her pilot had 
turned into the wind and was soaring off across the 
valley, toward the hills on the opposite side. 

Bob was still sitting tensely on the edge of his 
cushion, gripping the padded cowling so hard that 
his knuckles showed whitely on his deeply-tanned 
hand. He was trying to watch everything at the 
same time, the other ships in the air, the ground that 
was slipping beneath the cockpit and all the instru- 
ments on the panel in front of him. 

“Sit still, big boy, and let your hair grow,” advised 
Toby. “No wonder they picked this plane for the 
contest. It’s a cinch, compared to Brookside. Why, 
this one column of air alone will carry us higher than 
we ever climbed at home.” 

His steady, matter-of-fact voice calmed Bob's 
ragged nerves. The smaller boy sat back in his 
seat, forcing himself to look straight ahead at the 
blue-gray mountains on the westerly horizon. 

Phil Vance’s sailplane banked over and began to 
glide across the valley. Toby glanced at the alti- 
meter. 

“Phil had worked his plane up to about 700 feet 
before he ran out of air,” he said thoughtfully. “We'll 
probably have to cut away from this up-draft al 
about the same place. Let’s see now. With a gliding 
angle of twenty to one we can slide 14,000 feet. 
nearly three miles, before we have to land, even if 
we don’t strike another stream of warm, rising all. 
I guess we can make those next hills, all right.” 

“Look!” called Bob, pointing to a tiny patch of 
color half-way across the valley. “One of those first 
sailplanes will be down in a minute. ‘“‘She’s almost 
on the ground now.” 2 

“That’s the bird who started straight across, 
commented Toby, “and didn’t ride up with the rest 


_of us here.” 
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The pointer on the altimeter indicated a height of 
750 feet when Toby knew that the rising current of 
air had lost its strength. 

“T could spiral around here all day if we didn’t care 
about making distance on altitude,” he said. ‘But so 
could everybody else, too. Here’s where we kiss this 
place good-bye and have a look at the other side of the 
valley.” He stared across at the purple plane which 
was heading for the first rise of hills across the flatlands. 
“Phil’s caught something,” he said, “‘because he’s 
gaining height instead of losing. Let’s go and keep 
him company. I know he must be lonesome.” 

Carefully adjusting the flippers so that the plane cut 

the thinnest possible angle through the steady westerly 
wind, Toby headed the Hawk after the two ships which 
were leading the way across the valley. The air speed 
meter indicated a forward speed of fifteen miles an 
hour, but the ground seemed to be moving below them 
atasnail’s pace. Bob, leaning over the cockpit, watched 
the sailplane’s shadow which scurried along under 
them, hurdling trees and fences, leaping brooks and 
skimming across hilltops in its effort to keep pace. 
_ “Listen, Toby,” he said, excitedly, “over there, 
just to the right, is a big field of stubble. The sun is 
shining straight down on it. Steer over that way. 
You'll catch a beautiful up-draft that the others 
have missed.” 

“You take her for a while,” directed Toby, leaning 
back in his seat. “All this excitement is very 
wearing and I’m even lazier than usual this morning, 
which is saying a whole lot.” 

Bob’s hands shook with eagerness as he seized the 
rubber grip of the dual control stick’ and settled his 
feet on the rudder bar. For a moment or two he 
pushed and pulled very gently on the controls to get 
the feel of the ship in the air. Then heheaded 
directly for the light-colored patch of stubble. 

On the hillside behind the wide flippers of the 
soaring ship, one sailplane after another took the 
air until nine in all had been launched, of which 
number, eight were wheeling and coasting within sight 
of the field at the same time. On the ground at the 
other side of the valley one had come to rest, out of 
the contest before it had really started. And on the 
oblong patch of green that was the Fairfield Airport, 
@ powerful two-place monoplane was warming-up, 
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“Better get down out of this,” the pilot shrieked. 











ready to take the air as soon as Rudolph Vance should 
finish adjusting his parachute harness. 

The slowly-flying Hawk struck a sudden bump and 
leaped several feet in the air. Her wings rocked 
violently for a moment. Bob’s hands, steady now, 
straightened her out. From the fuselage behind the 
seats came the sound of doleful whining. Toby 
turned in his cushion and stared back at a very de- 
jected pup, whose ears flopped weakly and whose 
glazed eyes rolled in utmost misery. 

“Why, I'll bet that pooch is seasick!”” Toby ex- 
claimed. 

He reached over the back of his seat and dragged 
Useless into his lap. The mascot lay limply across his 
knees, having lost all interest in anything but his own 
discomfort. Toby tied the end of the pup’s leash to a 
strut but it was a needless bit of work. Useless, after 
one terrified glance over the cowling, was quite content 
to cower in his master’s lap, making no effort to move. 

Again the light plane lurched upward as though a 
giant derrick had suddenly jerked at her wing. 
Grinning, contentedly, Bob eased the control stick 
back toward his lap. 

“T told you so!” he shouted jubilantly. ‘‘Look at 
us go up! I knew 
there would be 
warm air over that 
field!” 

“Stay with it,” 
advised Toby, ap- 
provingly. “‘Zig- 
zag back and 
forth acrossit. Get 
every inch you 
can.” 

For nearly fif- 
teen minutes Bob 
steered the sail- 
plane in long tacks 
across the rising current of warm air. 


When he was 
again forced to turn westward across the valley, the 
altimeter indicated a height of 1,100 feet. 

“T guess that’sclimbing over our little Philip’s head,” 
smiled Toby, pointing to the purple ship ahead and to 
the left, which now had less than half the altitude of 


the high-flying Hawk. “I'll bet that fellow is tearing 


“That storm’ll tear your ship to bits!” 
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out his hair in great big fistfuls. If we strike another 
current like that, he’ll be as bald as an onion.” 

Half a mile astern, a sailplane which had left the 
take-off just behind the Hawk, swung around and 
headed directly toward the stubble field. 

‘That apple has been watching us,” said Toby, look- 
ing back. “That’s the idea, though. There are two ahead 
of us. We must watch them to see where they catch up- 
or down-drafts and figure out our course from theirs.” 

A long, glittering river wound its lazy way along 
the western edge of the'valley. Toby, watching a 
green sailplane fly across the stream, saw her suddenly 
nose down and plummet with amazing speed toward 
the water. Before her pilot had straightened out, she 
had lost more than half her altitude. 

“Watch that river, big boy,” he advised Bob. 
“There’s a down-draft of cold air there that is a 
wonder.” 

Bob found a rising current of air over a smooth 
asphalt highway which ran, straight as a ruled line, 
from one end of the valley to the other. Swinging the 
ship around over the road, he followed the updraft for 
more than a mile before he was forced to turn away. 
And in that mile he had gained nearly 200 feet, but 





ten minutes later he lost that and 100 feet more as he 
failed to avoid a thick patch of woodland below. 

At a thousand feet the little ship drifted toward 
the river, while Bob fought for every possible inch of 
altitude before he headed across what he knew 
would be a violent down-current. A second sailplane 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Friends are to incite one another to God’s 
works. —William Ellery Channing. 


A friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece 
of nature. —Emerson. 


Two persons will not be friends long if they 
cannot forgive each other little failings. 
—La Bruyere. 


Know this, that he that is a friend to himself, 
is a friend to all men. —Seneca. 


Amongst true friends there is no fear of losing 
anything. —Jeremy Taylor. 


Nothing makes the earth seem so spacious as 
to have friends at a distance; they make the 
latitudes and longitudes. 

—Henry D. Thoreau. 











VERY boy wants friends. He wants to be liked and respected by those 
he admires; he wants them to share their interests with him. And 
this is an honest and worth while ambition. One of the most important 
assets a boy can have is the ability to make friends. This applies not only 
when he is a boy, but in later life as well. “Getting along with people” 
is one of the big problems that a man faces. It is the quality that helps us 
to make the most effective use of our abilities, give the most worth while 
service to others, and at the same time win the most happiness for ourselves. 
That is why Friendship is emphasized in the Scout Law. “A Scout 

is friendly. He is a friend to all and a brother to every other Scout.” 

The ability to win friends is not so much something with which one is 
mysteriously endowed as it is something that can be acquired and cultivated. 
In order to have friends, a boy must first learn to be one. He must have a 
warm and genuine interest in others. More important still, he must want to 
be of service tothem. He must have that spirit of helpfulness that expresses 
itself in the Daily Good Turn. Indeed, it is almost impossible to dissociate 
friendliness from helpfulness. The boy who has acquired the Good Turn 
Habit can hardly help having friends. It is one of the surest ways I know to 
overcome the human tendency to be selfish and develop a habit as well asa 
capacity for thinking of others, a habit of looking for opportunities to be 
of service. This will inevitably develop your capacity for friendship. 

Loyalty is another great thing. Loyalty in friendship means that we 
are loyal to the best in our friends, and to the best in ourselves. The 
boy who remembers this will not fall among the wrong sort of associates. 
It sometimes happens that a boy, from a mistaken wish for popularity, tole- 
rates actions in other boys that his convictions assure him are wrong. 
This is not real friendship, nor does it square with the Scout Promise. 

In friendship, remember that the things 
we have in common with other people are 
more important than the things which we 
have not. What does it matter if someone 
does something differently from the way we 
have been taught to do it? The thing to do 
is to emphasize the fundamental things that 
we have in common, 
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The time shall come 
When man to man shall be a friend and brother. 
—Gerald Massey. 


He said that men ought to remember those 
friends who were absent as well as those who 
were present. —Diogenes Laertius. 


A man that hath friends must show himself 
friendly; and there is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother. —Old Testament. 


A day for toil, an hour for sport, 
But for a friend life is too short. 
—Emerson. 


You’re my friend— 
What a thing friendship is, world without end! 
—Robert Browning. 











There was a wonderful demonstration of this at the great World Jam- 
boree when 50,000 boys, representing 73 nationalities, differing among 
-ach other in language, in custom, in religion, camped together in harmony 
for two weeks. It developed a wonderful feeling of brotherhood and fellow- 
ship among all of us. It wasa challenge to the barriers that men have set 
up against each other, and a definite demonstration that friendship based 
on mutual ideals, understanding and interests, can be a vital force. 

Such friendship is based on tolerance, the kind of tolerance that is 
connected with reverence in the twelfth Scout Law, “‘He respects the con- 
victions of others in matters of custom and religion.” 

I think the most outstanding example of tolerance that I know was 
the late President of the Boy Scouts of America, Mortimer L. Schiff. 
From its beginning he was associated with the Movement, and was always 
especially interested in the possibilities of the Scout idea for the break- 
down of personal prejudice and the promotion of world friendship. He did 
not confine his interests to one country alone, but Scouting throughout the 
world has been the greater for his wise influence and the splendid spirit of 
tolerance for the customs of others that made it possible for him to look 
beneath the superficial differences to the qualities that are fundamental 
among the boys of all the world. 

It is a splendid thing to help our friends. Yes, it is a splendid thing to 
extend our field of service and help our community, but we must do more 
than that. We must learn to think and work and plan, as did Mortimer L. 
Schiff, along lines beyond our own country. Yes, we must go further, and 
teach ourselves to think in terms beyond our borders as a nation and 
consider it a part of our opportunity and responsibility to extend our 
friendship to the whole world. Let each one of us make it our per- 

sonal responsibility to center all our ear- 
nestness and all our ability on this idea of 
friendship, to the end that we may do 
more than help ourselves, may do more 
than help our own nation, and to the 
best of our abilities, do all in our power to 
help promote friendship throughout the 
entire world. 


World Friendship Demonstrated at the 
Scout Jamboree 
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GREAT tragedy has fallen upon the Boy 
Scouts of America since the last issue of 
Boys’ Lire. I refer to the death of Mr. 
Mortimer L. - Schiff, President of the Boy 
Scouts of America and International Commissioner, 
which occurred at his country home at Northwood, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, two days less than a month 
after his election to the Presidency at our 21st Annual 
Meeting, at Memphis, Tenn. The record of that 
election and the enthusiasm with which it was received 
were described in the last number of Boys’ Lire, 
which was on the press at the time the tragic news 
of his death was announced. 

The loss is an irreparable one, and the like of it has 
not been suffered by the Boy Scouts of America in all 
its history. Mr. Schiff was in the full vigor of health 
and activity, and his election had given us great 


in the Movement, a Charter Member of the Executive Board 
and an indefatigable worker in Scouting. 

‘Scouting was, of all his interests, the most dominant. He 
gave to it liberally of his time, his strength and his ability. 
He was wise in counsel, prompt in decision, careful in his 
study of Scouting problems. 

“For many years he shaped the field policies of the Move- 
ment, devised the quota plan, made effective the extension 
program, so that Scouting was brought to city and country 
boy alike. He was dynamic, creative, yet wisely conser- 
vative. 

“He had a grasp of the world problems of Scouting. He 
was our most distinguished representative abroad and was 
a force in the councils of the International Committee. 

“‘He was broad in his religious sympathies and 
tolerant in his views. He was abundantly generous, 
and his benefactions to Scouting stimulated and, in 
many cases, made possible the forward movement 
of Scouting at home and abroad. . 
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THE SCOUT WORLD 
By James E. West 


“The members of the Executive Board of the Boy Scouts 
of America record their deep sorrow over the passing of a 
wise counselor and close friend for many years, and express 
to his bereaved family their deepest sympathy.” 


There were many tributes to the life and work of 
our late President. Mr. Walter W. Head, the Past 
President of the Boy Scouts of America, and Mr. 
Schiff’s immediate predecessor in that office, made the 
following statement: 


“The tragic death of Mortimer L. Schiff, who, just a brief 
month ago, was elected to succeed me as President of the 
Boy Scouts of America, brings to the leaders of our Move- 
ment such a sense of utter loss as is seldom 
experienced in any social movement. 

“Since its very inception in America, 
twenty-one years ago, Mr. Schiff has been 
a guiding spirit in the highest councils of 
the Boy Scout Movement, both in this 
country and abroad, where as a member of 
the International Committee he made a 
unique contribution to the development of 
the World Brotherhood of Scouting. 

**His many years of service to the Boy 
Scouts of America received appropriate 
recognition in his recent election as President 
of the National Council. With his election, 
our hopeful anticipation for an unusually 
successful administration of the Movement 
was abundantly justified by our long experi- 
ence with his vision, foresight and aggressive 
leadership. 














Washington Boy Scouts decorate graves in Arlington 
National Cemetery with American flags 





promise of new forward steps in the Movement 
for which he held such great affection. The Boy 
Scouts of America had a high place in his heart, 
shared with his home and business. We are 
indeed sad. 

Mr. Schiff passed away in the early morning of 
June 4th. The day previous he had appeared in 
his usual good health after a game of golf with a 
member of his family. Only a day or two before 
his death, Mr. Schiff had been in the National 
office working upon the revision of our Consti- 
tution and by-laws and giving consideration to 
a number of other problems pressing for solution. 

Mr. Schiff was laid to rest on 
June 8th in the Memorial Ceme- 7 
tery at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, not far from his 
summer home. The simple ser- 
vices were attended by relatives, 
by representatives of organiza- 
tions in which he had been 
active, and by a few other 
friends. Four Eagle Scouts from 
Nassau County Council, Long 
Island, of which Mr. Schiff was 
the former Vice-President and of 
which his son, Mr. John M. 
Schiff, is now the Vice-President, 
served as the guard of honor. 













































At the grave, as the funeral ser- 
vices were concluded, an Eagle 
Scout bugler sounded taps. Mr. 
Louis Gawtry, of the National 
Executive Board, together with the Chief 
Scout Executive and Dr. Fisher, the Dep- 
uty Chief Scout Executive, were present 
at the funeral services to represent the Boy 
Scouts of America and the National Staff. 


Resolution by Executive Board 


At its meeting shortly after Mr. Schiff’s 
death, our National Executive Board 
adopted the following resolution: 


“In the death of Mortimer L. Schiff, their 
‘resident, International Commissioner and 
Chairman of the Divisional Committee of Op- 
erations, the Boy Scouts of America have sus- 
tained an overwhelming loss. . He was a pioneer 
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(Above) 1,800 Scouts 
of Regi III . greet 
President. Hoover in 
White House nds. 
(Below) Chief Scout 
Executive at Washing- 
ton Bi-Centennial Tree 
Plantin Ceremony, 
Asheville, N. C. ‘ (Left) 
Eagle Scout Henry Ar- 
nold, Chewelah, Wash., 
is awarded scholarship 
and medal by Veterans 
of Foreign Wars _ 









“Very few men will feel more personally than I the 
loss of his friendship and counsel. During the five years 
of my administration as President of the Boy Scouts of 
America, Mr. Schiff was very close to me and generously 
shared many of my major responsibilities. His rare judg- 
ment was a constant source of strength and satisfaction to 
me. When he assumed the Presidency, therefore, I was 
especially happy to pledge him my loyal support.” 


Lord Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of the World, in 
a radiogram from Johannesburg, South Africa, said: 


“Deeply regret Mortimer L. Schiff’s passing whereby 
whole Movement loses broad-minded counselor, generous 
(Concluded en page 58) 





































“Alphorns” Twelve Feet Long 


NE of the most unusual muscial instruments in the world is played 

in the mountains of Switzerland. This is the alphorn used by 

cattlemen on the lofty summer pastures, to call the cows home at milking 
time, and also to announce the evening hour of prayer and worship. 

As the sun drops behind the great snow peaks, the herdsman will 
take up his huge horn, and send pealing along the summits, the first 
few notes of the psalm: ‘Praise ye the Lord!’”’ From alp to alp brother 
herdsmen will answer. The custom is almost as old as the instweument 
itself, and gives, when the wonderful ‘‘ Alpine Glow”’ of the fading sunset, 
rosy or golden or lilac, is on the great mountain-tops in the hush of the 
evening, a marvelous result. Strangers, hearing the notes for the first 
time, are enthralled. The sonorous tones echo through the deep 
gorges and from cliff to cliff, and are often heard for miles around. 

The alphorn, peculiarly Swiss, is of very ancient origin, being men- 
tioned in chronicles as far back as the ninth century. It is made of 
wood, bound around with bark fiber, and often measures ten or twelve 
feet in length. 

A skilful player can draw wonderful, melodious notes from its wide 
throat, although its compass is limited to that of an ordinary brass 
trumpet without stop 
and valves. Some of the 
high notes and the very ROT RATED tka. SERULATION. NOW 
low ones are difficult to 
play, but a good trum- 
peter usually has little 
difficulty in mastering 
the ordinary notes. 

—E. R. Apamson. 
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CURIOUS! 


One of the World’s Most Exciting 
Sports 


| one balloon-racing is one of the few sports in which 
the skill of the pilot is unaided by mechanical means, 
and in which he must rely entirely upon his own skill 
and knowledge used in the light of his experience. 
Here is a view of the start of one of the International 
Gordon Bennett Balloon Races from Birmingham, Ala. 
bama, showing ten balloons just ready to leave the 
ground. These racing balloons carry over a ton of 
ballast. The pilot controls the ascent of the balloon by 
throwing out fine sand carried in ballast bags. Each 
balloon contains 80,000 cubic feet of coal gas, and when 
a valve in the top is opened, allowing some of the gas to 
escape, the balloon descends. 
One of the recent tragedies of free ballooning «. 
curred when Capt. H. C. Grey, of the U. S. Navy, 
ascended to an altitude of 44,470 feet, and the 
oxygen pipe, through which his supply of 
oxygen came, to enable him to breathe in 
the high rarefied air, failed to work. 
= he was found after the balloon 


~ 


landed, he was dead. 
—Aveustus Post. 


A Machine That Counts Population 


N THE Census Bureau at Washington there is a machine 
that shows the estimated population of the continental 
United States to the second! Lights on the board registera 
birth every 13 seconds, and a death every 23 seconds. An im- 
migrant enters the country every 114 minutes, and an emigrant 
leaves every 514 minutes. These are indicated by other lights. 
Altogether, births, deaths, immigration and emigration figure 
out to a net gain to the country’s population of one persol 
every 23 seconds. So every 23 seconds the register above the 
panel increases one number. 

The photograph here shown was taken at 2:45 o’clock of 
the afternoon of October 9, 1930. At that moment the United 
States had an estimated population of 123,567,649. You cal 
figure the population of the country at this moment by multi- 
plying the number of days since October 9, 1930, by 3,756, the 
gain in the country’s population each day. ; 

The estimated ratios of change vary from time to time. 

At the present time they are not entirely up-to-date but wil 
have to be revised to represent current conditions. Especially 
is this true as regards immigration, which has fallen off rapidly 
recently. At the present time immigrants are not arriving 4 
the rate of one every one and one half minutes. The interval 
must be much longer but the computation has not as yet beet 
revised. 

It is most fascinating to stand before this board and watch 
people being born and dying, coming and leaving the country 
as the various colored lights blink on this wonderful Scorecat 
of Americans. 

The figures given by this machine are remarkably close ' 
the actual census figures taken every ten years. 
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FOR ALL BOYS. 





BUT TRUE! 


Among the First Flickers 


HE Lumiere Brothers, photographers in Paris, invented what 
1 they called the cinematograph in 1894. Thomas A. Edison 
worked with W. K. L. Dickson on the vitascope. A third type of 
camera, known as the mutograph, and shown here photographing 
the Pennsylvania Limited, was invented by Herman Casler. 

The camera frame of the mutograph was mounted on a trian- 
gular turntable. On top of the frame was bolted a two-horse-power 
electric motor driven by storage batteries. Jn the front of the 
camera was a fast lens and a view-finder. Inside the box was a 
strip of gelatine film two and three-quarters inches in width, and 
about 160 feet in length, wound on a spool. The ingenious part 
of the device was the synchronizing of the motor with the shutter 
so that it automatically made about forty exposures a second. 

The camera was cet up beside the tracks and focused carefully. 
The moment the fast train appeared the motor was switched on, 
and by the time the last car had passed, the roll of 160 feet of 
film was exhausted and 1,000 exposures had been made. 

Imagine the thrill of those early audiences that later saw the 
train rushing toward them on the screen. 

—D. Jay Cutver. 





























Wolves of the Skies! 


TS ferocious and dangerous-looking beast is merely a close-up of our 
familiar, furry little brown bat, common all over the North American 
continent. 

In bats the sense of touch is probably developed more highly than in 
any other living creature. Higher than we can even yet fully understand. 
Bats can sense, and avoid objects not only without sight but without 
actual contact. In the odd growths of skin around the nose, all over the 
naked wings, and the enormous, mobile ears—which are, in fact, used more 
for touch than for hearing—are innumerable, fine, highly sensitive nerves 
that warn the “‘flying-mouse” of objects in his way. ‘‘Blind as a bat” is, 
it is true, inaccurate—his beady little eyes, hidden in dense fur, are serv- 
iceable enough—yet he scarcely needs eyes at all. 

A great scientist once said that the bat could have been a model for 
the glider, just as the bird was the model for our airplane flight. A bat’s 
strange wing is very unlike a bird’s—yet it is a thin, flexible, leather sheet 
of tissue, bare of fur, stretching from arm over hind leg to tail. Hind feet 
are free; so are the strong claws, useful for climbing and clinging, at the 
end of each arm. The bat beats the air with these odd wings, moving 
about even more cleverly—though more slowly—than most birds. Flying 
at dusk, when the insects that he feeds on are numerous, a bat will wheel 
and circle and flutter rapidly about with truly amazing skill. The least 
change in the air-currents through which he is flying registers on his sensi- 
tive touch-nerves, so that he knows at once the approximate size of the 
object that has caused the change, and whether it is moving, or stationary, 
in time to pursue and investigate or capture it, or turn aside in time to 
avoid a collision. Resting, he folds his broad wings tightly to his body— 
and has no more width than a closed fan. ‘The wings are useful, too, to 
the mother bat; in the spring she carries her one, or two, tiny youngsters 
tucked under the wings safely, until 
they are able to fly themselves. 

Bats are busy, hungry, rather un- 
friendly little animals, setting out 
alone, or sometimes in couples, in 
spring or summer dusk, to hunt their 
favorite insects. During the long winter 
they hang, upside down, in garrets, 
or trees, or barns, torpid. Their aggres- 
sive dispositions, and many sharp 
little teeth—they will attack anything 
that approaches their size—make them 
somewhat unpopular as pets, although 
it ls on record that a German explorer 
recently tamed a pair and taught them 
to climb to his knees without fear on 
their part, or damage on his. 





Five Trillion Descendants a Year! 


HE house-fly is the most widely distributed insect in the world. One house-fly 

can lay 120 eggs ina day. The eggs hatch in 12 hours into maggots, then turn pupa, and 
at the end of two weeks become adult flies destined to live about two months—or, if born 
late, to hibernate. If all survived, one female, laying 120 eggs on April 1, would have, by 
September 10, about 5,598,720,000,000 descendants from that laying alone. Such survival 
is, of course, impossible; vet under right conditions one fly can produce numbers truly 
amazing. 

House-flies represent 90 per cent. of the fly-population in any house, and enjoy so 
varied a diet they are just as comfortable in the garbage pail as in the milk-jug. If flies 
want to eat solid sugar, they simply change it—by a saliva secretion—into the liquid their 
digestive systems demand. They can walk upside down on a ceiling because of innu- 
merable tiny, close-set hairs with which all six feet are padded. 

Since they own no skin-piercing tool like the mosquito they cannot inoculate victims 
with disease; yet by carrying disease-bacteria in the dense body-hairs they can scatter 
enough typhoid, tuberculosis, and cholera to kill an army. 


































—J. MANLEY. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS 





ORANZO CANGEL- 

OSI, fifteen-year-old 

Philadelphia boy, built this 

model of the S. S. Roma, 

with a hand-saw and pen- 

knife, and a year of his spare 
time. Itis electrically wired — 

9 and contains radio equip- 

ment 


ERE is Felix Du Pont, 
Jr., son of the Dela- 
ware millionaire, at his 
desk, with the Ludington 
Air Lines, in Washington, | 
D. C., where because he 
wants to er Py a Meir ns . ai ‘ eS 
the ground up, he is startin, a 5 1 ene ile ia 
P- a $20 7 week clerk - = . : — f : — J 
THis twelve-year-old violinist from the Italian Tyrol, Willi Connides von Kreinrach, 
has just been appointed first professor of the violin at the Juvenile Academy of Music, ‘ild 
recently founded by Premier Mussolini in Rome 7 ‘ 
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ARD RANDALL, of Whitehall, I1., receives from Prof. George B. Woods 
the winning plaque at the Seventh National Spelling Bee held in Wash- 
ington. He eliminated Charles Mitchel (left) on the word ‘‘foulard.” 


UGH S. MALONEY, twenty-year-old sophomore of 

the Detroit City College, proudly shows bis mother 
the winning prize of the National Collegiate Oratorical 

Championship, held at Northwestern University 


PRANKIE DARRO, eighteen-year- 

old schoolboy of Santa Monica, Calif., 

beat his opponents so regularly that he 

handicapped himself this way. He calls 
it “grasshopper tennis.” 


2 i pla gaa 


pele tie %e 


ag Si tan wae : ‘ gece eg 
HE sweepstakes winner of the Annual D4 VID McCAUGHEY, Jr., sixteen 1 
OMMY MALONEY takes up his duties this fall Sailing Championship of Los Angeles, years old, Philadelphia’s most OLAND YOUNG, age thirteen, of 
as Coach of the West Point Varsity Gym Team, Ralph Terrones, shows his winning“S” Class worthy boy; the sole support of bis fam- Chicago, congratulated by President 
despite the fact that he just graduated from high yacht he built himself ily, he recently saved another boyfrom _ Hooveras the champion athlete of the Boys 
school last June and is still in bis *teens burning to death Club Federation of America 
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THE GREEN CORN DANCE 








N THE famous days when we 
used carpet tacks to fasten our 
scalps securely to our heads, the 
Indians celebrated August with 

wild and picturesque green corn dances, 

to show their joy because in August 
\ corn is ready to toast over the glowing 
embers of the fire. It is Roasting Time! 

Of course the poor powder puff kids of 

the city can not appreciate the delight 

vmannane of eating hot roasted corn, but the boys 
of yesterday loved it as much as did the 

Indians themselves. 

In the Lenape, August is Win-a-minge 
Gis-a-chuch—Roasting ear moon; the 
Navahoes call it the New Year’s moon 
or first moon of the year (the Navahoes, 
like many other tribes, began their year 
with August), or Bin-in-tat-so-si which 
really means the moon of light ripening, 
only another way of saying roasting 
ear time. The Lenape also called 
August The - time - the - deer - turned - 
away, that is, Sa-ka-we-u-wi; but the 
Choctaws wasted no breath in their 
name for the eighth month of our calen- 
dar, they called it Akas. The Omahas, 
however, are longer winded and cry 
U-po-hu-ta Ike—the-time-when-the-elk-bugle. 

But we? well, we love the Indians, but we 
are Scouts and so we call August, Davy 
Crockett Moon, in Crockett’s honor, because 
Davy was born on August 17, 1786, and he 
was (and still is) one of our greatest Scouts. 
August, however, is also the Cow Buffalo 
Moon or as the old-fashioned teacher at a 
young ladies’ seminary would say, “‘The month 
of the female bison.” Of course bison is scien- 
tifically correct, but it lacks the romance of 
buffalo. Buffalo?o—A magic word, that!— 
By simply repeating it we are transported 
with a flying leap back to the land of yesterday 
and a jump from midsummer to winter— 
listen! Can you not in imagination hear the 
sleigh bells merrily singing yel-low-link! yel- 
low-link! See the snow flakes flying and hear 
everybody joyously laughing while the old- 
fashioned beaux and sweet old-fashioned girls, 
all wrapped up in buffalo robes, race by in their 
smart “cutters’’? 

No one in those days ever spoke of a bison 
robe and even to-day it is not a silver bison but 
the Silver BUFFALO which is the highest decoration 
bestowed by the Scout organization, just as it would 
have been named back in the days so graphically de- 













scribed by the now forgotten Capt. Mayne Reid, when 
miltions of buffaloes darkened the prairies of the West. 
Those were lurid days, those were wild and woolly days, 
when such famous traders asSt. Vrain, Doan, and Webb 
sent long trains of heavily laden prairie schooners over 
= trail with goods for Santa Fé trade. The ungreased 
, of ‘h eels squeaked, the wagons groaned, the teamsters 
dent b outed, everything was noisy except the silent, alert 
Boys’ uckskin-clad guides who said little, but did much. 
Oh me! times are certainly changing—everything is 
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different. Now no one thinks of personally settling his 
own difficulties—the Court must do that for him. Why, 
I even heard a man on the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Broadway retort, ““You can’t prove it,” 
when a companion called him a liar. Whoop la! That 
poor modernist with a fourth dimension mind did not 
even know that “‘lie”’ is a fighting word. I mind the 
time when I was inspecting a building and rapped 
with my knuckles on the wall to see if same was 
lath and plaster or brick; the landlord had stated that 
it was a brick wall. Because I did not take his word 
for it, but made my own investigations, he flew into a 
mighty rage and declared that nothing but blood and 


gore could wipe out the insult, and 
although the silly moron meant every 
word of it I am still here. Yes, sir, 
in those temperamental days, one 
could safely call any man a good 
story-teller or raconteur; but woe to 
the chump who carelessly used the 
word lie, for that meant immediate 
trouble and when we heard that word 
uttered by strangers, we made tracks 
to a safe place from which to peep 
and watch it happen. 


UT thanks to the progress of 
common sense, gentlemen now 
go unarmed and also, as a rule, they 
avoid using such useless, uncompli- 







SSS. . rm™is oe 
Raced mentary expressions. This is fortu- 
Her Ajour. nate, otherwise every thoughtless or 
sag =” . 


intentional act of rudeness would be 

followed by a blow or an appeal to 

deadly weapons, which in New York 

z would mean a constant riot from 

t4 Harlem to the Aquarium at Castle 

Garden, and no one would have time 

a) for business and no one would have 

time for pleasure, but everybody would be 

*‘het-up,” as the New Englanders say, and 

we would all be bound for jail or the hos- 

pital; therefore, as a good peace-loving 

Quaker, I will show you how to get “‘het- 

up” in a perfectly peaceful and scientific 
manner. 

But, bless us! we must have eaten the 
head of a young porcupine, for everyone 
knows that food makes a fellow absent- 
minded. This is summer—Santa Claus 
and his sleigh beat it to the North Pole 
months ago; Jack Frost with his ice and 

snow followed him, fighting men are now 
Ss only to be found in wild western story 
books and movie shows or among the 
yp) throw-back gangsters. The locust is 
singing his rattlesnake song in the trees 
and his song is as dry as the sand of the 
desert. The weather is hot; it is sultry, 
Pe nevertheless you may have noticed that 
aA this is a great month for bathing or 


djomer wrth= 
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y “‘swimmin’,” for water sports, canoe 
jousting, water polo and all that sort of 
wet fun. This means a ducking, either 
with or without one’s clothing, and al- 
though the sun’s rays may be hot, a fellow is often 
far from hot when the breeze blows on his wet bath- 
ing suit. Maybe you have also noticed that boys 
unaccustomed to the water come out on the pier— 
no, not the dock, the dock is the water alongside of 
the pier. You can stand on the pier and dive into the 
dock, but you can’t stand in the dock and dive into 
the pier, without busting your head—cold, shivering 
and blue around the gills. This is true not only of boys 
unaccustomed to the water but to many of those who 
stay too long in the water, or any who stand in their 
wet bathing suits in the wind on the pier. Maybe it 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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Before any could jump to stop him he brought the big musket’s butt down with all his might on the rotten bottom-board 


How Davie Took Elizabeth Town 
By Francis Lynde 


ILLUSTRATED BY JEROME ROZEN 


T WAS a warm July evening in the North Caro- 
lina year of battles, 1781. The breeze, what 
little there was of it, had the pungent odor of 
the great pine forest in its breath; and Davie 

Owen, sitting in the lengthening shadow of the Eliza- 
beth Town stockade, sniffed the piny fragrance till it 
made him fairly homesick for Yellow Bank and the 
towering pines on the plantation lawn. 

From his perch on the earthwork he could see the 
broad king’s road skirting the hills, and here and there 
on its windings little knots of armed men marching 
toward the town. These were Tory bands coming in 
to strengthen. the garrison. The sight had grown 
familiar to Davie, but it was none the less depressing, 
for this summer of 1781 had been a time of sharp 
distress for the patriots of the Cape Fear Valley. 

First there was the news of the indecisive battle of 
Guilford Court House; then Lord Cornwallis’s army 
had made its slow progress down the Cape Fear to 
Wilmington, living upon the country as it went. After 
the army came the triumphant rising of the Tories; 
and now the patriot planters had all been driven out 
of the county, many of the plantations had been 
sacked and burned, and Elizabeth Town had been 
seized, fortified and garrisoned. 

When John Owen had fled for his life from the manor 
house at Yellow Bank, the family, with Davie, the 
oldest of seven, had taken refuge in the town; since 
partisan bands were not always above making war on 
helpless women and children. But now the town was a 
refuge only in name. The Tory garrison, three hun- 
dred strong, occupied every inch of space inside the 
stockade, and the families of the exiled patriots had to 
shift as they could in rude shelters beyond the fortifi- 
cations and the ditch. 

So Davie, sniffing the pine fragrance and watching 
the incoming Tory reinforcements, might well be 
down-hearted. What was to become of them all if 
these Tory triumphs went on? There were eight in 
the family, including his mother, all huddled in the 
miserable log cabin beyond the ditch; and that very 
morning Colonel Slingsby’s foragers had taken the last 


flitch of bacon from its peg on the rafters, and the 
last bit of corn meal out of the family meal-box. 

Davie knew what this meant. If the patriot 
fathers and brothers could not get help and come 
back to take their own again, it meant starvation. 
And when he remembered what a little handful the 
patriot fathers and brothers would make, and how 
all the home country seemed suddenly to have become 
fiercely loyal to the king, he swallowed hard and tried 
to remember also that he was the oldest of the help- 
less ones—or of seven of them, at least. 

It was in the middle of the most difficult swallow 
that he heard footsteps on the “breast-height” 
behind the stockade, and then voices. One of the 
speakers was the Tory Colonel Godden, who shared 
the command of the town with Colonel Slingsby. He 
was questioning a company captain about the boats 
on the river, and Davie listened, partly because he 
could not well move away without being heard, and 
partly because he wanted to listen. 

“You made sure of bringing them all over to this 
side, Captain Trappit?” said the harsh voice that 
Davie knew only too well. 

“We got all that were afloat,” Davie heard the 
captain reply. “But now one of the men says we 
missed Donaldson’s canoe. It must have been drawn 
out and hidden.” 

““Zounds, sir!’ rapped out the colonel. “It was your 
business to find it. Who knows where it is hidden?” 

“None of our men know. They say Donaldson 
crossed in it when he refugeed.”’ 

““Humph!” said the colonel. “Then some of his 
people will know where it is. Have them put in 
arrest and brought to me. D’ye hear, sir?” 

Davie’s heart stood still, and then began to beat so 
hard and fast that it made him faint and dizzy. The 


Donaldson plantation had been sacked in one of the 
earliest forays and the family scattered. But William 
Donaldson was his uncle, and he—Davie Owen—knew 
very well the exact hollow on the opposite bank of 
the river where the canoe was drawn out and hidden 
in the bushes. 

When Davie recovered a bit from his dizziness 
Captain Trappit was telling the colonel all this about 
the Donaldsons. It was his concluding sentence that 
made Davie spring up and flatten himself against the 
stockade. 

“None of the Donaldson’s kinfolk are here save his 
sister, Mistress Owen,”’ said the captain. “Maybe 
he told her where he meant to hide his canoe, though 
’tis little likely.” 

The colonel said ““Humph!”’ again. Then he gave 
an order sharply. 

“Take a sergeant and five men, clap Mistress Owen 
into a boat with you and make her show you wher 
that dug-out is hidden.” 

Davie waited to hear no more. Like a flash he 
whipped around through the great gate, which wa 
left open from sunrise to sunset, and so came panting 
to stand before the two Tory officers. 

“Please, sir; my mother will know naught at all 
about Uncle Will’s canoe!”’ he blurted out. 

Captain Trappit coughed behind his hand; but the 
colonel glared down upon Davie as if the mild protest 
had been a challenge to mortal combat. 

“Hey? What’s this? Eavesdropping, you your 
rascal? Don’t you know we hang spies in this gart' 
son?” 

“Ye-ye-yes, sir,” stammered Davie, as well scared 
as he had a right to be. None the less, he stuck to his 
text. “But, true and sure, Mr. Godden, my Unele 
Will never told mother anything about the cance! 
He called it “‘koo-noo,” as the Southern Indian 
did, and still do. 

This time the colonel ignored him completely and 
turned to his subaltern. 

“You have your orders, Captain Trappit.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Service In Tennis 
By Sol Metzger 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 





N E reason for 
our former 
supremacy 
in tennis was 

‘ the American twist 
} service. Tilden mas- 
! tered it and frequently 

called upon this de 

livery in a pinch to 

‘ drive home an ace. 

His great height was 
of material aid. 


THE TWIST 











a This service de- 
» mands so much phys- 
ical effort that it can 
not be used throughout 








a match. For this rea- 
son, women are unable to execute it. But boys de- 
siring to become sound players should practice it 
until the movements become a habit. Then they can 
apply it in tight places, often to ace their oppo- 
nent. 

No tennis player needs be told that service is im- 
portant. Too many fail to make proper use of it, 
therefore losing the advantage accruing to the striker. 
He is on attack; his opponent on defense. Proper 
service, when followed up, places him in position to 
kill for the point. The rub is that many strive to get 
home a hard ball on the first attempt. That failing, 
the second either has to be struck softly or, if hit 
hard, a double fault frequently follows. Soft seconds 
mean that the receiver immediately secures the ad- 
vantage that was yours. 

Years ago, an American champion, Holcombe 
Ward, a Harvard student, experimented with a 
serve that would help him start more rapidly to the 
net. He found that by hitting the ball on the up- 
swing and cutting across it, it would suddenly drop 
forward over the net into the receiving court, curve 
either inward or outward as it approached the ground 
and then confound his adversary by bouncing in a 
direction opposite to its curve while in the air. In 
other words, with such stroking peculiar effects could 
be secured. This was the beginning of the American 
twist service. 

To-day it does not come quite up to Ward’s first 
hopes. His idea was to get off to a fast start for the 
net. The American twist service does not permit 
this, as the racket must be brought clear through at 
the finish, thus checking the initial rush. But this 
disadvantage is more than offset by the difficulties of 
returning such a ball. 

A clear understanding of twist, cut and spin are 
necessary before attempting to master this service. 
When they are comprehended, the player is in 
position to perfect this stroke by practice. It’s a 
fact that if a ball is met with the racket coming up 
and forward and turned at a forty-five degree angle 
so that its strings cut across it, it takes spin at 
a forty-five degree angle from the ground. All 
the while the racket is coming through on the 
direction line of the stroke. Such a ball will drive 
forward until its initial force is either overcome by 
gravity or by air resistance. Then comes a sharp 
down break. 

If the racket has cut across and through the ball 
from left to right, this downward break will be from 
right to left. But when it strikes the surface of a 
court, its spin causes the ball to bound in the opposite 
direction, In other words, if the curve it takes in 
the air is from right to left, its bounce will be from 
left to right. Also, if 
the racket meets the 
ball when going 
through from right to 
left, the curve of the 
ball over the net will 
be from left to right 
and the bounce from 
right to left. 


ERHAPS this 

doesn’t sound sim- 
ple. So, I’d advise you 
to read the last two 
paragraphs until you 
clearly understand 
them. Then practice 
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and prove that what I have just said is true. Now 
let’s see just how the American twist and reverse 
twist are played. I have sketched them in the ac- 
companying drawing. Note that in each case the 
player takes his racket back to a position waist high 
ere starting the forward swing. ‘This back swing is 
in the form of a circle, in order to gradually increase 
the racket’s speed on the forward swing. Your 
position is anywhere you choose back of the base- 
line. Of course, both feet must remain behind it 
until the ball is actually struck. 


On the reverse twist, the stroke is from left to 


right, the racket held at an angle of forty-five degrees 
from the right side-line as it goes through. The 
finish is well out of the right. The ball is met just 
before the racket reaches its greatest height, in other 
words, on the up-swing. 

One’s weight shifting is of importance. The right 
leg comes forward and around with the service arm, 
and, as you finish you are striding forward with this 
foot toward the net. Once up there, the receiver, 
unless he is an experienced player, will be unable to 
pass you. 

Place yourself in his position. Your ball breaks 
to his right as it falls on the court. But its rebound 
is to the left. That’s a puzzler for the best. With 
this service and a fair knowledge of the other strokes 
of the game, it will be almost impossible forthe 
average opponent to win a game when you are serving. 
The grip is easy to explain. You take hold of the 
racket just as though you are going to shake hands. 
There’s a slight extension or gap between the first 
finger and the second. Odd that, as it’s the same 
right hand grip you apply in golf. 

In your tennis to date, you have no doubt been 
striving to reach as high as possible when serving, 
in order to drive the ball over the net into the receiv- 
er’s court. That is also true of the American twist 
delivery. And to gain maximum height, most of the 
crack players, especially Tilden, habitually go up on 
their toes as they strike the ball (note illustration). 
This adds the few inches in reach that always help 
to get your ball over the net. But in either of the 
American twist services, don’t forget that you 
meet the ball just back of the shoulder line and 
ere the racket has arrived at the highest point of its 
arc. 

The American reverse twist is especially effective 
against left-handed players. They are up against 
the proposition of returning a ball that breaks toward 
their racket hand while in the air. If you so place 
it to draw them over to make the return, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult for them to get a ball back into 
your court, as the bounce is to the opposite side—their 
right. This handicap in returning the ball is added 
to because the spin it carries will affect its flight when 
it is struck by the racket for the return. 

These twist services also have the effect of pulling 
an opponent out of his right court. Then the striker 
can usually pass him on the opposite court, following 
the return. Against a man with a weak backhand 
they are really poison. Always the mental effect 
upon the receiver is unpleasant, as the ball loses its 
shape and somewhat resembles a spinning egg in 
flight, one that not only curves through the air but 
bounds at a sharp angle in the opposite direction. 

As said before, it takes a great deal of practice to 
perfect this service. But once you have mastered it 
and perfect your toss of the ball so it always goes to 
the same height, you will possess a weapon of tre- 
mendous value in a tight place against any opponent 
you ever meet. 

In the delivery of any service, care must be taken 
to avoid foot faults. The rules prohibit one starting 
forward toward the net to gain this vantage point 
until the ball has been struck by the racket. In other 
words, you are not permitted to use a running start 
as you deliver the service. Such a start would, as you 
can see, give you an unfair advantage over your 
opponent. Perhaps the best way to cure yourself of 
any tendency of this nature is to have a friend stand 
at one side of the court along the base-line, extended 
in order to note whether one of your feet is ahead of 
your racket or slightly behind it, as both should be 
when the ball is struck. Nothing more upsets one’s 
game during an important match than calling a foot 
fault on him. So train yourself to serve correctly 
and in the manner designated by the rules. 
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No Law Against it 

1. Is there any law that forbids me from using the 
telephone box in our house as an antenna? 

2. Why is it that after 5 P.M. I always get two or 
more stations at a time on my crystal set?—HowarbD 
Straus. 

1. No; but the telephone company might object. 

2. Atmospheric conditions improve in the evening 
as far as radio is concerned and signals travel over 
greater distances; therefore, more stations are heard 
at night than in the daytime. 


Use of a Buzzer Test 

How can I tell where the sensitive spots are on a crystal 
detector?—H. K. 

Adjust the catwhisker wire of the detector 
until the signal is loudest or use a buzzer test, 
which can be used for the adjustment instead 
of the signal. 


Broadcasting Entertainment 

1. Can a fourteen-year-old boy operate a 
broadcasting station? 

2. If so, can the licenses be obtained at home 
like a temporary amateur license is granted by 
mail?—Tuomas Cink, JR. 

1. Amateur stations are not permitted by 
the Federal Radio Commission to broadcast 
music or entertainment. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


Amateurs 
Must Copy 10 
Words a Minute 


Tuning in Texas 


1. If batteries are connected to a crystal set will thy 
signals be louder? 

2. Icanget WOAI but not KTSA. The antenna is fifty 
feet. Why can I not hear KTSA?—Kyrnc Ramsey, Jp 

1. No. 

2. Station WOAT is 50,000 watts power, while KTS4 
is only 2,000 watts. Try an antenna about 100 fee 
including the lead-in. 


List of Broadcasters 

Where can I get a list of the broadcasting stations in 
the United States?—D. H. CAMPBELL. 

Federal Radio Commission, Washington, D. ¢. 
They have a list arranged according to kilocycles, 
alphabetically by call letters, or alphabetical 
by cities. 

License Requirements 

1. Where should I send for the requirement; 
and application blanks for an amateur radi 
transmitter? I live in Rochester, N. Y. 

2. Where can I get a book that will prepare 
me for the license examination?—Kanxu T. 
Sou Le, Jr. 

1. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom. 
house, Detroit, Mich. 

2. American Radio Relay League, Hart. 
ford, Conn. 


Tubes Are More Efficient 


2. The Federal Radio Supervisor of your 
district is located in your home town, Atlanta, 
Ga., in the Federal Building. You can be 


E Continental code is used by radio amateurs. It differs from the 
Morse code in that there are no spaced letters. When a boy can 
_consistently copy ten words a minute he is well equipped so far as 


Is it practical to build a crystal detector shor 
wave set?—GERALD ANDERSON. 
No; use vacuum tubes. 


examined at his office. 


Near a Lightning Rod 
My receiving antenna passes about two and a 
half feet from alightning rod. Does it have any 
effect on reception?’—Henry H. Esterzy. 
No. 





faster. 


the code is concerned to pass the government’s speed test for an amateur 
operator’s license. 

It is a good plan to be able to copy a few more than ten words (fifty 
letters), because most of the amateurs acquire a little nervousness during 
the examination and may drop under ten unless they can receive a bit 
The secret of success in learning the code is plenty of practice. 


Booklet for Amateurs 
Where can I get a copy of the booklet, “ How 
to Become a Radio Amateur,” and what will it 
cost? —JoHN KELLEY. 
American Radio Relay League, Hartford, 
Conn.; price ten cents. 








RADIO FROM JUNGLES AND ICE FIELDS 


y= modern explorers travel along the high 
road of adventure that leads to the Arctic ice 
fields, into the South American jungles or across the 
vast Gobi desert, they carry short-wave radio outfits 
to keep them in touch with civilization. The messages 
flashed by these expeditions give radio amateurs a 
fine opportunity to tune for long-distant goals located 
in remote areas of the earth. 

Hundreds of amateurs in all parts of the world found 
it great sport to tune in on Little America, in the 
Antarctic when the Byrd South Polar 


carry Sir Hubert Wilkins and his party into the north- 
ern ice-fields, will not leave radio behind. It is called 
the Trans-Arctic Submarine Expedition, Inc. The 
Federal Radio Commission has licensed the 200- 
watt transmitter to use the following frequencies 
(kilocycles): 375, 400, 410, 468, 5,555, 6,620, 8,290, 
8,450, 11,110, 13,240, and 6,660. 

The Matto Grosso expedition is in Brazil, to take 
motion pictures of wild animal life. The short-wave 
transmitter is rated at 50-watts and it usually talks 


with New York on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
nights at ten o’clock Eastern Standard Time. The 
36-meter wave is used. 

Captain F. M. Williams plans a two-year trip to the 
far north. He will use short waves to talk with New 
York from various parts of Greenland. This expedi- 
tion will study weather forecasting, the Aurora 
Borealis, static, and magnetic effects. Attempts will 
be made to take colored motion-pictures of the 
Northern Lights. The explorers will go to Fort Con- 
ger, but they must be there on time 
because the ice cracks up for only about 





expedition was encamped down there on 
the ice, thousands of miles away. And 
now other explorers are in the field 
sending short-wave dispatches into 
space. 

The Dickey expedition is going up 
the Orinoco River hoping to discover 
the source of that long, mysterious 
river in South America. The transmit- 
ter is rated at only 50-watts, neverthe- 
less its short waves find New York 
antennas and aerials that hang above 
the housetops in other cities, too. The 
transmitter can be tuned to use the 
36, 26, 20, 18 or 34-meter wave lengths. 
The choice of the channel depends upon 
the time of day. For example, it might 
be found that the 18-meter wave wowld 
reach New York at 4 P. M., while 
34 meters might work far better at 
7P.M. The time of day has a marked 
influence on the short-wave lengths. 
After traveling up the Orinoco on a 
smal] steamer for a way, the expedi- 
tion established its first camp and 
hooked-up the wireless. A week later 
camp was broken and the journey was 
resumed for about 600 miles where the 
second base was established. 

The submarine Nautilus, which will 





Brazil. 


This short-wave transmitter has been heard 


John W. Newell, radio operator of the Matto Grosso Expedition in the jungles of 


stations in the United States 


by a number of amateur 


ten days to bid a ship welcome. The 
schooner carrying the Williams party 
must be there when the ice opens the 
pathway. They will build a base eb- 
servatory on an elevation overlooking 
Robeson Channel. A second observa- 
tory will be built high on the Greenland 
Glacier 7,000 feet above the channel and 
about thirty-five miles from the main 
camp. 

Baron von Warthausen plans to lead 
a group of aviators equipped with short- 
wave radio in a flight across Europe, 
Asia and to the center of the Gobi Desert 
in Mongolia. They will broadcast mes 
sages all along the route. 

Capt. Bob Bartlett is leading a polar 
bear-hunting party to Franz Jos 
Land, which is about 1,000 miles north 
of Archangel. They are traveling witl 
the schooner Morrissey equipped w! 
short-wave radio that will flash the 
stories of their adventures. 

The Brooklyn Museum is sending 2 
expedition to Iceland under the diret- 
tion of Desmond Holdridge. The 
schooner is carrying a television 
ceiver and a short-wave transmitter t0 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


(Jet out and win a big 


Send in any snapshot made in 
May, June, July or August, 1931. 
Even the simplest camera may win 
you big money, and professionals 
are barred... Picture interest is 
what counts. 


HINK OF WINNING $500—or 

2,500— with a real chance 

at the big international prize of $10,000! 

Think of the bank account you’d have, 

the wonderful things you could buy with 

any of the 847 prizes—amounting to 

$16,330—that are left in the U. S. A. for 
boys and girls, men and women. 

And there’s $16,000 more to be won 
in international prizes. These will be 
awarded at Geneva, Switzerland, for the 
most interesting pictures in the world. 

Any boy has a chance in this contest. 
Skill is not important. The prizes will go 
to the most interesting pictures... and 
professionals are barred. 

The fellow with a Brownie, a Hawk- 
Eye or the simplest Kodak is on equal 
footing with the owner of a costly outfit. 


Admiral Byrd One of Judges 


Winners in U. S. A. will be decided by 
famous people: Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
the writer; Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd; Howard Chandler Christy, cele- 
brated artist; Rudolf Eickemeyer, emi- 
nent photographer; Kenneth Wilson 
Williams, editor of “‘Kodakery.” 

See about some film. Make lots of snap- 
shots. Enter as many as you please. Clip 
the entry blank below. And enter to win. 


* * * 
Tune in for news of the Kodak contest over 
N.B.C. Red Network every Friday evening, 
10:00 p.m. Eastern daylight saving time. Pacific 
Coast Program, 9:30 p.m. Pacific time. 











$25,000 in U. S. Prizes 


SIX PICTURE CLASSES 
1,000 Chances to Win! 


you may submit pictures of any subject in 
this contest. Prizes will be awarded in 6 
classes, and your entries will be placed forjudging 
in the classes in which they are most likely to win. 
A. Children. Any picture in which the principal 
interest is a child or children. 

B. Scenes. Landscapes, marine views, city, street, 
travel or country scenes, etc. 

C. Games, Sports, Pasti: Occupati Base- 
ball, tennis, golf, fishing, gardening, carpentry ,etc. 
D. Still Life and Nature Subjects, Architecture and 
Architectural Detail, Interiors. Art objects, curios, 
cut flowers, or any still life object in artistic 
arrangement, any nature subject, etc. Exteriors 
or interiors of homes, churches, schools, offices, 
libraries; statues, etc. 


E. Informal Portraits. Close-up or full figure of a 

person or persons, excepting pictures in which the 

—— interest is a child or children. (See Class 
above.) 


F. Animals, Pets, Birds. Pets (dogs, cats, etc.); 
farm animals or fowls; wild animals or birds, 
either at large or in zoos. 


Prizes for United States 
GRAND PRIZE 

$2,500 in Cash and a Bronze Medal 

141 PRIZES IN EACH CLASS 





For the best picture in each class........ $500 
For the next picture in each class........ 250 
For the next picture in each class........ 100 
For each of next 5 pictures in each class.. 25 


For each of next 133 pictures in each class 10 
(847 prizes, totaling $16,330) 
STATE PRIZES FOR CHILD PICTURES 
153 state prizes totaling $8,670 have already 

awarded for child pictures made and 
entered in May and June. 141 other prizes for 
child pictures (see Class A) made in May, June, 
July and August will be given at the end of the 
general contest which closes August 31. 


International Awards 
The best picture in each class from each country 
automatically enters the International Competi- 
tion to be judged for later awards at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
GRAND AWARD: Silver Trophy and..$10,000 
SIX CLASS AWARDS: Best picture in each 
class, a Gold Medal and $1,000. 
7 7 . 


Total U. S. Prize Money..........++.. $25,000 
International Awards..............+- 16,000 
Prize Money for rest of world........ 59,000 


NOTE that one picture may win a $500 class 
prize, the $2,500 grand prize for U.S. A.... 
plus a $1,000 international class award and the 
$10,000 international grand award ... a total 
of $14,000 for a single snapshot. 





Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, 
Chairman of Judges 





For pictures of the prize-winning 
kind, use Kodak Film in the 
familiar yellow box, or the new 
Kodak Verichrome Film in the 
yellow box with checkered stripes. 


Judge 


Rudolf Eickemeyer, 
famous photographer, 


Read these simple rules for U. S.A. 


i. This contest is strictly for the amateur. Any 
Tesident of U. S. A., Hawaii or Alaska is eligible, 
excepting individuals and families of individuals 
engaged in the manufacture, sale, commercial fin- 
ishing or professional use of photographic goods. 


2. Contest starts May 1, closes August 31 
1981. (Also see No. 14) ” ‘ : 


3. An entrant may submit as many pictures as 
: pleases and at as many different times as he 
Pleases; provided that the age have been 
de on or after May 1, 1931, that they are 
nad under postmark dated not later than 
ugust $1, and that they reach Contest Office 
not later than September 7,1931. (See No. 14.) 


4. Any Kodak, Brownie, Hawk-Eye or other 
camera and any brand of film, chemicals and 
paper may be used in making pictures for this 
a A contestant need not own the camera. 
j e finishing, of course, may be done by his 
—— Pictures — be made from roll film, 
con or film pack negatives. But pictures 
made from plate negatives are not eligible. 


5. Both regular-sized contact prints and en- 
gements are eligible. No picture is to measure 


KODAK INTERNATIONAL $100,000 COMPETITION 7% 


1931 


more than 8 inches the long way. Prints shall be 
made from unretouched negatives only. No 
coloring or artwork of any kind shall have been 
done on either negative or print. Prints shall be 
neither mounted nor framed. Do not write even 
your name on either front or back of your 
pictures, 


6. Enclose an entry blank with each lot of pic- 
tures. Mail entries to Prize Contest Office, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N A 
Use the entry blank on this page, obtain others 
from dealers, copy the form, or write to the 
Prize Contest Office for a supply. 
7. No entries can be returned. All mailings are 
at owner’s risk. Do not send negatives with 
entries, but be sure they are in your possession 
and hold them ready to send on request. 
8. All pictures will be judged solely on general 
appeal—the interest they arouse. Photographic 
Ll or technique will not be the deciding 
factor in determining the prize winners. 
9. The decision of the judges shall be final. In 
the event of a tie, the advertised award will be 
paid to each of the tying contestants. 
10. Each prize-winning picture, together with 
the negative, and the first and sole rights to the 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


use thereof for advertising, publication, or ex- 
hibition in any manner, becomes the property 
of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


11. Winner of first prize in each class, including 
winner of U. S. Grand Prize, will automatically 
enter the International Competition. 


12. Although no entrant may win prizes on 
more than one picture, he may win several prizes 
with the one picture. Naturally, the more pic- 
tures you send in, the greater the chance that one 
of them will win a prize—or prizes. 


The following additional conditions apply to the 
offer of prizes for the best child pictures made in 
each state, during May and June, 1931. 


13. To be eligible for a prize in the Child Pic- 
ture Contest, a picture shall fulfill the require- 
ments of Class A, Child Pictures. 


14. Special State Child Picture Contest closes 
on June 30, 1931. Entries must be mailed under 
postmark not later than that my | and must 
reach Contest Office not later than July 7, 1931. 
All entries in Child Picture Contest, including 
winners, remain eligible for further prizes in 
Class A at the end of the general contest. 


31 


cash prize 








L 


f Do not specify classes into which pictures 
Important! should go. The Prize Contest Office will 
place each pee in the class in which it is most likely to 
win. ® So that judges shall not know the names of contest- 
ants, entries will filed numerically and each entry ac- 
knowledged by a postal card bearing its number. 

Please do not write about entries. Winners will be notified 
as soon as possible after the judging. 





Entry Blank — Clip it Now! 


a 

s 

1 Mail blank with your entries to Prize Contest Office, 
1 Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Do not place 
: your name on either the front or back of any picture. 
i 

. 





(Please Print) 








; Make of Camera 





i 
' Make of Film__________Number of pictures. 
IB.L.s accompanying this blank 











Obmateur 
Piclurce Takew 
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COLONIES OF GERMS GROWN FROM MOUTH 
SECRETION LEFT ON A DRINKING GLASS 


“There are in the United States, on an average, a million persons wno 
suffer or are recovering from some communicable disease . .. Among the 
most damaging are the so-called ‘respiratory diseases’ and the ordinary 
contagious diseases, practically all of which are conveyed... by the 


common drinking cup.” 


—Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming of the United States Public’ 


Health Service. 


LL BUT two States in the 

Union have passed laws 
forbidding the use of a com- 
mon drinking cup or glass in 
public places—meaning a cup 
or a glass which has not been 
thoroughly washed or cleansed 
after one person has used it and 
before another drinks from it. 


Each of these States has gone 
on record warning against germ 
infection which may follow the 
use of an unclean glass or spoon 
or other drinking or eatinguten- 
sil. Scientists have proved 
beyond contradiction 

that it is highly unsafe to 

use a glass which was not 
thoroughly sterilized 

after being used by some- 

one having a communi- 

cable disease. 


Disease may be spread 
not only by common 
drinking glasses, but also 
by towels, nail brushes, 
combs and hair-brushes 
that have been used by 
other persons. Coins and 
paper money are also 
known to be germ car- 
riers, as are improperly 
washed knives, forks 


and dishes. 


The common drinking cup or 
glass has been banished forever 
from most public places and 
properly conducted busi- 
nesses. But there are still too 
many soda fountains, wayside 
soft drink stands, carelessly 
run restaurants, hotels and 
private homes where scrupu- 
lous cleanliness is not observed. 


Perhaps it is because germs are 
invisible to eyes unaided by 
powerful microscopes that 
their presence is usually unsus- 
pected. Thousands of 
them can lodge on a spot 
no bigger thanapin-head, 
while millions of them 
can be found on the rim 
of a glass which has been 
in public use without 
complete cleansing. 


Like nearly all great for- 
ward movements for 
better protection and 
consequent better public 
health, the movement to 
outlaw the common 
drinking cup depends on 
complete public support 
and universal personal 
cooperation. 


Never drink from an un- 
washed glass. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





in uniform, salute a 

Scout official not in 

uniform when he meets 

him in any circumstance?—Scout BrEMER 
ALLIAUME. 

Not necessarily, but it certainly creates a 
good impression on outsiders. It is good 
form for him to greet any Scout or Scout 
official with the Scout handclasp. 


Wild Life Protection 


1. What would be a suitable name for a bird 
club? 

2. What would you suggest as good activities 
for the club?—Scout Gray HuaGues. 

1. A good name for your bird club would 
be the Hornaday Club, in honor of Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, the well known 
naturalist and protector of wild life and 
former Director of the New York Zoological 
Park, or Agassiz, Chapman, or Audubon. 

2. Put up bird houses, wherever possible. 
Feed and shelter for winter. Actively sup- 
port laws and law officers for the protection 
of birds. Report immediately to game 
wardens or policemen all violations of wild 
life protection laws. Persuade farmers and 
extensive landowners to create bird sanctu- 
aries on their estates. Secure the support of 
members of legislatures and Congress for 
bills intended to enact better protective 
laws. Boy Scouts can wield immense influ- 
ence in this direction if they will. Com- 
bined effort is the key to success. 

Secure the support of schools or form clubs 
for the protection and increase of wild life. 
Prevent nest-robbing and songbird-killing 
by boys who have not been taught to protect 
wild life. Address schools in behalf of wild 
life protection, and write school essays on 
the rights of birds, the value of birds to 
men, the duty of boys to protect them, 
and the methods to be adopted. 

Secure five-year closed seasons for species 
of birds or quadrupeds that are locally be- 
coming extinct. Encourage farmers to pro- 
tect birds on their farms. Help post notices 
of new protective laws. 


Scout Cheers 
I would like to know where I can get some 
information on Scout cheers—Scout WALTER 
PEDERSEN. 
The Handbook for Patrol Leaders gives 
some Scout cheers on pages 90, 91, and 
351 to 356. 


“Nails and tacks, 
Rails and cracks, 

Beaver Patrol are crackerjacks, 
Yeh! Beavers!” 


I-want-to-know, 
Is-that-so? 

Buffalo! Buffalo! 
Let her go! 


Make up your own cheers. 


Esperanto 

1. I should like to know if Esperanto will 
suit requirement No. 1 of the Interpreting Merit 
Badge. 

2. Do you know of any one who can examine 
me on that subject?—Scout Jonn WIxu1s. 

1. Esperanto may be used in meeting 
requirement No. 1 of the Interpreting Merit 
Badge. 

2. Get in touch with your Scout Executive. 
He will help you find an examiner in that 
subject. 


Star Scout 

If a First Class Scout goes before the Board 
of Review to be examined in five Merit Badges 
may he become a Star Scout, although he has 
not completed the time requirement?—Scovut 
CHARLES SCHEER. : 

A First Class Scout must complete the 
three months’ service requirement before he 
can become a Star Scout even though he has 
earned the five Merit Badges. Many 
Courts of Honor require that applications 
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for Star Rank be pre. 
sented at a meeting of 
the _Court following 
the one when the fifth 
badge is passed, even 
though the time requirement has been met. 


Merit Badges for Second Class Scouts 

Should a boy who has passed all his Firs 
Class tests except Swimming be allowed to 
try for Merit Badges?—Wa ter Newman. 

Any Seeond Class Scout may earn five 
Merit Badges from a list of forty given in the 
Handbook for Boys. If he is unable to swim 
on account of physical handicap he may 
qualify as an Achievement Scout and _ pass 
any Merit Badge he is able to master. 


Eagle Scout 

1. Do the Merit Badges a Scout gets for Star 
Scout Rank, apply toward the Eagle Rank? 

2. Can I get Merit Badges to help on my 
Star Test before I am a First Class Scout?— 
Lone Scout D. W. Bostwick. 

1. Yes. 

2. Yes, you can qualify for any five of 
the forty Merit Badges available to Second 
Class Scouts; these may apply toward Star 
and Eagle rank. 


Merit Badge Pamphlets 

1. May Non-Scouts purchase Merit Badge 
pamphlets? 

2. If so, where? 

3. What is the cost of the Chemistry, Signaling 
and Surveying pamphlets?—Rvusin Scuenrer. 

1. Any one may purchase Merit Badge 
pamphlets. 

2. They may be purchased from the 
Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America, 
or at the Boy Scout stores in your city. 

8. All the Merit Badge pamphlets sell 
for 20c per copy except Insect Life, which is 
a book of 240 pages and costs $1.50. 


Transfer of a Scout 


1. Is it a violation of the Scout Law to trans- 
fer from one Troop to another? 

2. When a Sea Scout Patrol or Troop is 
formed out of a regular Scout Troop, should 
they take another Troop number or keep the same 
number?—Scout James W. Huaues, Jr. 

1. The transfer of a Scout from one Troop 
to another should be permitted only for a 
good reason. No Troop will accept as a men- 
ber a boy who is registered with another 
Troop unless he has the written approval of 
his Scoutmaster. 

2. When a Sea Scout Patrol is formed out 
of a Troop, they keep the same number. If 
the Troop members all become Sea Scouts, 
then they can take another number, or use 
the same number with a letter after it as 
324A, etc. 


Salute to The Flag 


Please tell me af the Boy Scout Salute should 
be used when saluting The Flag at all times.— 
Witrrep Linauist. 

A Scout not in uniform, but who is in the 
ranks of a uniformed Troop, salutes The Flag 
the same as though he were in uniform. 

Scouts not in uniform and who are standing 
by themselves will remove their hats with the 
right hand and hold it at the left shoulder 
while The Flag is passing or being saluted. 

Scouts in uniform stand at attention, hat 
on, and give the Scout Salute in saluting 
The Flag. 


Scout Staff 

Please give me information about the Scout 
staff, pertaining to the diameter, length and 
use.—JAMES MILLER. 

The Scout Staff is about six feet long and 
about one inch in diameter. 

The staff has many uses; it can be used 
for a Patrol flagstaff; used on dark night 
hikes to keep Scouts in touch with each 
other; two staves with blanket or coat make 
a stretcher; used in rescue work when some 
one breaks through the ice or is caught in 
mire or quicksand; as a vaulting pole; 
also for other uses as shown on page 399 


of the Handbook for Boys. 





a 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 





4. Questions which have been 





itedly will be ignored. 
5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the department. 
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H‘ YW good a woodsman are you? Can you light 

a fire without matches? Can you make a sun 
dial quickly, with materials on hand? Can you lay 
a good cooking fire? Can you find your way without 
a compass? In a pouring rain can you kindle a 
fire? Can you recognize poison ivy? Can you tie 
all kinds of knots? Can you erect a tepee? Are 
you at home in big timber, in the mountains, in a 
frail canoe on lakes or streams? 

Wherever there are woods and mountains and 
lakes, wherever the campfire crackles, wherever the 
hoot of the owl or the growl of the bear is heard, 
wherever the Indian sends the smoke of his signal 
fire toward the heavens, wherever the winds are 
fresh with the fragrance of pine, wherever the spirit 
of such things is alive in city home or remote cabin 
—there the name of Ernest Thompson Seton is a 
name to conjure with! 

In all the world this great living woodsman is 
best equipped to tell you the complete story of the 
great out-of-doors, with all its fascination and Nature 


lore. 
The Answer to the Call of the Wild! 


Through many years spent in the outdoors, Seton 
has wrested from Nature herself a weaJth of knowl- 
edge of. her beauties and wonders, about birds and 
animals, Indians and woodcraft, and all growing 
things of God’s great romantic, colorful creation. 
In the variety of this knowledge he is richer than 
any other living man! For he has attained a knowl- 
edge of Indiancraft and forestry that other men 
dream about and instinctively yearn for, but that 
may only be won by years of intimate association 
with the woods and prairies. 

And now at last Seton has put his wealth of informa- 
tion into writing—written and illustrated by him- 
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self—and published in six beautiful volumes called 
THE LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND WOOD- 
CRAFT. Here are over 1700 pages of interesting 
information and entertainment; woodland lore, 
adventure tales, animal stories, Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonials, pioneer tales and specific instructions 
covering every phase of life in the open! 


READ THEM FREE 
FOR FIVE DAYS 


Without cost or obligation on your part, we will 
gladly send the six volumes of this marvelous library, 
beautifully bound in three-quarter leather and — fhjoying the grea! ouldoors than perhaps omy otter living man, Now 
profusely illustrated with more than 1450 photo- 9 ™4¥ examine his marvelous set of books on this most liberal offer. 
graphs and drawings by the author, for 5 days’ in- 
spection. Return them at our expense if you choose, 
or send only $1.50 first payment, then $2 a month DO YOU KNOW— 
till a total of $13.50 has been paid—an astonishingly 
low price for books ef such charm and worth. Re- 
member, there is no risk whatever. And a world of 
pleasure awaits you if you mail the coupon at once. 





Ernest Thompson Seton 








—how to find pure water in a swamp? 

—how to tell edible mushrooms from poi- 
sonous ones? 

—how to distinguish the tracks of animals? 

—how to cure the sting of poison ivy? 


WHAT THEY CONTAIN: —how to tie.the standard knot that every © 
Hiking and Canoeing—A practical story of traveling through field woodsman should know? 
and stream, supplemented with Indian songs and a background of & : 
historical events of pioneering a hundred years ago. It is called —how the porcupine lives? 


“Rolf in the Woods.” 


Animals and Birds—The amazing story of certain animals. The —the Indian remedy for nearsightedness? 


epic of Coaly, the outlaw horse, with his spirit of eternal freedom, —how the coyote got his name? 

is one of the greatest animal revelations ever written. It is called ’ ae 
“Wild Animal Ways.” —how to tell from a dog’s bark whether it is 
Indiancraft—A book of the deep woods and how to live there, a fox or a coon or a rabbit that he 


This tale is glorious with outdoor philosophy, bows and arrows, spied? 
campcraft, deer hunts, the ways and signs of Indians. It is called I , 


“Two Little Savages.” —how to predict the weather? 


Woodcraft—In 590 pages and 500 drawings you have perhaps the = 4 . . s 
most fascinating encyclopedia of woodcraft, forestry, and natural from the direction of the wind whether it 



















history, supplemented with campfire stories of Indian character is ¢ i i ? 
and the immortal ‘‘ Message of the Indian.” Here is the famous - apt to bring fair weather or a storms: 
book of woodcraft. —why a bonfire is bad? 
Earth and Sky—Beginning with ‘things to see in springtime,” this —wh bird i 
extraordinary volume introduces all the seasons and is an eye- at > 1 invented pottery before man 
opener for natural marvels rye discoveries. b sums up did 
with ‘things to, remember’’ and a rousing woodland song with r . os 
music. This is “Woodland Tales.” ; —who christened the squirrel ‘‘ Adjidaumo”’ 
: Wild Animals—This is the famous exposition of wild and what does it mean? 
animal lore that Seton knows and loves so well, It anil ‘ 4 . 
is one of the most photographic volumes in the set. how many species of eagles are there in 





Some of the photos are shown like a moving-picture America? 
strip to display the behavi ‘ior of the animals. This is 
“‘Wild Animals at Home.” 




































These are an altogether new de- 
parture in nature books—something 
you have never heard of or seen 
before. They don’t catalogue’ x 
the outdoors, they ‘‘interpret'’ it 
with fascinating facts. 


Mail Coupon Now! 




















NELSON DOUBLEDAY, 
Inc. 


Garden City Dept. 1508 
New York 
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NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., FREE EXAMINATION 
Department 1508. ! 
Garden City, New York. | 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me for free examination, The Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft in six (6) volumes 
by Ernest Thompson Seton, illustrated with more than 1450 drawings and photographsiby the author, 
and handsomely bound in three-quarter leather. I will either return the books within five days or 
send you only $1.50 as first payment, then $2 a month till the full price of $13.50 has been paid. 
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A Bunkhouse from an Interurban 
Car 


By William Wade 


wrt is almost an ideal bunkhouse 
providing overnight camping facilities 
for fifteen Boy Scouts has just been con- 
structed from an old interurban car at a cost 
of less than $60 by Scouts of Troop 30, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Bus Jensen and Jack Rentsch of the 
Troop were the boys behind the idea. They 
mentioned during a Scout conference one 
night that they had noticed several aban- 
doned interurban cars down near the car 
barn and thought that one of them might 
be dragged out into the country and fitted 
out as a bunkhouse. 

Other members of the Troop acted upon 
the suggestion and went to officials of the 
traction company who were willing to give 
them one of the old cars provided they paid 
for the hauling of it away. 

Members of the Troop next got in touch 
with a Troop Committeeman who owned a 





A trolley-car bunkhouse 


twelve acre tract of wooded land outside the 
city and were given permission to move their 
car there. The land was not only heavily 
wooded but a small creek ran through it. 

A house mover took the car to location 
for $40, which was the heaviest item of 
expense. 

Then the Scouts set to with hammers, 
saws, axes and wrecking bars getting it in 
shape. This took more than a month of 
spare time work. 

First, the heating system was torn out, 
then the seats and cleats in the floor. The 
seats were not upholstered and some were 
taken out entire and used as_ portable 
benches. Others were torn down and used 
to build shelves while the undesirable wood 
was cut for kindling. 

Lumber costing $12 was then purchased 
and bunks built three deep, six on one side 
and nine on the other. 

Cooking and eating utensils were then 
donated by various individuals of the 
Troop, each member giving one or two 
items and an old stove for use in the kitchen 
was supplied by one of the Assistant Scout- 
masters. 

The smoking compartment was turned 
into the kitchen. A hole was cut through 
the roof and the pipe of the stove thrust 
through that. 

The roof was found to be in poor shape 
and canvas was placed over the top until 
ome material could be secured and ap- 
plied. 

Boys of the Troop are planning to rent 
the lodge from time to time to other Patrols 
for overnight camping. They have set 
their charge at $1 a night for each patrol not 
to exceed twenty members. 

Rules for guidance of those using the 
lodge have been posted and provide that 
there must be a senior officer in charge, 
no firearms are to be taken to the place and 
the camp is to be left in the same condition 
in which it is found. 


Bird Shooting with a Brownie 

By Eagle Scout Larry Southworth 

O NOT let the fact that you have no 

expensive camera and tripod keep you 
from earning the Stalking Merit Badge. The 
only outlay required is a Brownie, a portrait 
lens, and spool of black silk thread. The 
lens will cost about fifty cents at a camera 
shop or drug store. While pictures taken 
with this outfit will not be as large as graflex 
pictures, they will still be “clear recognizable 
photographs,” and the taking will give you 
a lot of fun. 

Select a likely spot near your feeding 
station or bird bath. Drive two twelve 
inch stakes far enough apart to accommodate 
the camera set’ for the wide angle view 
(five inches on the 2A size.) Place a small 





box under the camera; the lens should be 
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about eight inches from the ground. Strap 
the camera down with rubber bands running 
from stake to stake. 

To locate what the camera can “see” js 
the next job. Measure three and one half 
feet in front of the lens. This is the proper 
objective distance for your camera with the 
close-up lens. Looking through the view 
finder of the camera, locate the width of 
vision and mark with bricks or chips as jp 
Fig. 2. Sprinkle crumbs or other food be. 
tween the chips along the three and a half 
foot line. 

Attach one end of the thread to the 
shutter control. Get back about a hundred 
feet or behind some convenient bush, and 
await results. (The thread can be looped 
around stakes to change direction.) When 
the bird gets on the line of crumbs, between 
the chips, tug gently and the picture js 
yours. 

Leave your stakes and markers in position 
Keep seasonable bird food and water near 
and Mr. Bird will become accustomed to 
having lunch with you. He will particularly 
enjoy suet in the winter. . 

Your scout hat hung on the stakes will 
protect the camera from heat and shade the 
lens when necessary. Any birds that you 
will be able to photograph around your 


A new way to get bird pictures 


house will not be afraid of the camera, but, 
i yourself lucky when you get a blue 
ird. 

Here are some final hints. Tie the thread 
to the shutter release before the camera is 
loaded. Make sure that the camera lens 
and portrait lens faces are parallel. Turn 
the film after every exposure. Your slogan 
for success must be like that of the young 
doctor.—Have patience. 


Better Wild Life Photos 
By Scout Jim J. Jowett 


AFTER I had spent most of an afternoon 
trying to tiptoe close enough to a squir- 
rel to locate him in my camera’s finder—and 
had failed to get near enough even to see 
the whites of his eyes—I decided to build a 
regular wild-life photo machine. I thought 
a while, got a rubber band, a mouse trap 
and some string—and before long I had 
dozens of top-notch animal pictures. 

The mouse trap was the kind with a 
sensitive catch or trip, a stiff spring and a 
heavy wire intended to catch Mr. Mouse 
behind the ears. 

Put the bait—corn, fruit, meat, almost 
anything a bird or small animal will eat— 
on the ground, with the string fastened to it 
and running through an eyelet in a stake 
shoved into the ground. Run the string 
along the ground, concealed as well as 
possible, and attach its other end to the 
mouse trap trip through a hole in the traps 
base. First you’ve mounted the trap on 4 
stake to hold it firmly in the ground. 

Now tie a short string, with a rubber 
band making a link in its center, to the heavy 
wire of the trap at one end, and to the 
camera trigger at the other. The trap will 
be just below the camera; the connecting 
string will be long enough so that, when 
the trap is set, it will hang slightly slack. 
Set the trap; conceal the camera well with 
twigs, a box or an old coat; and you're ready 
for business. 

I used to set my camera in a likely spot, 
bait it, and then go for a long walk. Almost 


‘always the bait would be gone and the 


shutter snapped when I returned. It might 
be squirrel, owl, raccoon, skunk, bluejay, 
rabbit—almost any kind of little wild 
animal. And usually the pictures are 
excellent—although some failures are a 
ways recorded. Once a cow wandered into 
the camera’s eye, and I got an excellent 
picture of cloven hoof; another time it was 
a box turtle. 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Green Corn Dance 


(Concluded from page 27) 


is also true of some of the boys who are not 
accustomed to the morning dip. I say “boys 
just to be polite, but if you will promise not 
to give me away, I will whisper to you that 
it is also true of the men. It is not good for 
anyone to be so chilled that one’s knees knock 
together and teeth chatter as you often see 
happen to the shivering boys on the pier or 
beach, therefore I am now giving you a warm- 
ing-up exercise to prevent such an uncom- 
fortable condition. I have tried this exercise 
on children. I have tried it on Scouts. I 
have tried it on councilors and once I tried 
it on a very eminent surgeon. 


WE WERE attending a banquet of the 
Anglers’ Club. Be it known that the 
men of this club are not any more angular 
than any other set of men, they are fishermen. 
But of course high hat fly casters, dry fly 
experts and long distance fly casters like 
Horace Haddon and Col. Dave Abercrombie 
of the Camp Fire Club of America must have 
a name sufficiently high hat to correspond 
with their dignity and their prominence as 
expert fly casters. This is also true of the 
men who have won the degree of “high 
hook” by landing with rod and reel the great 
sail fish, the ponderous Jew fish, the aggres- 
sive, fighting swordfish or the leaping silver 
king. These big game fishermen, among 
whom Gov. Gifford Pinchot holds an exalted 
position, could not be classed with the 
proverbial Rip Van Winkle fishermen who 
doze on a sunny shore, only waking up at 
intervals to sleepily watch the bobber as it 
indicates a nibble or a bite. 

Consequently when real experts form a 
club they do not call themselves fishermen 
at all but “‘anglers”! Even the lowly fish 
worm with which boys bait their hooks is 
not called a fish worm by any one over 
twelve years old, but is called an angle worm 
by anglers although, strange to say, none 
of them will acknowledge ever using an 
angle worm for bait. Its genteel name is 
earthworm—its real, top hat name is 
Lumbricus terrestris. 


\ ELL, to get back on the track again. 

We were attending a banquet of the 
Anglers’ Club and it was a bitter, bitter cold 
night—so cold was it outside that the mercury 
was trying to hide itself in the bulb at the 
bottom of the thermometer. All of us were 
chilled to the bone; none at the banquet had 
on their fishing togs. Perish the thought! 
We had on our spade tail coats, patent 
leather shoes, white vests, expansive shirt 
fronts, standing collars and white ties, and 
say! we did look like the real things, not 
fishermen, but the things one meets after 
dark in big cities. But our costumes were 
never intended to be worn in a room as in- 
sufficiently heated as was our banquet hall 
on that occasion. Everybody was shivering 
and shaking like a fellow on his first trip 
aloft in an airship. One tall stately gray- 
haired surgeon was particularly cold so I 
laughingly cried, “Doctor, if you obey my 
commands, I promise you that I will warm 


you thoroughly.” ‘Go to it,”’ shouted the 
doctor, “before I freeze to death.” “All 


right, ready”: 
1. Grasp your left hand with your right 


hand and bear down heavily on your left 


hand while you rub the instep of your left 
foot up and down four or five times. 


Change! Hold your right hand with your 


left hand and treat the instep of your right 
foot in the same manner. 


2. Holding your hands in the same man- 
ner, rub your right and left shins briskly four 


or five times. 


3. Now with your open hands rub the 


calves of your legs up and down briskly. 


4. Then with your thumb and forefinger, 
grasp the sides of your kneepans and rub 
their edges up and down! Already you are 
Certainly you are 


beginning to warm up! 
much warmer! 


5. Next rub your thighs fore and aft, 


briskly. 


6. Now, bending over, spank yourself 
smartly, and don’t be afraid of hurting your- 


self! That's it. good boy! 


7. Attention! Straighten up and take the 


heel of your hands and knead your abdomen 
(belly) as one would knead bread dough. 
“This is going to muss your shirt some.”’ I 


told the doctor, but he did not mind. He is 


a regular fellow. 


8. Stand erect, now, and with your right 
Do the 


hand rub your upper arm briskly. 
same with your other arm. Good. 

9. Place both hands on the back of your 
neck with the finger tips on the root of the 
hair, bear down heavily while you slowly 
move the hands up and down from the root 
of your hair at the back of your head to 
where your neck joins onto your back. 

10. Finish by holding your forefingers or 
index fingers as in pointing, place them on 
your temples and push them up and down 
slowly and forcibly!’ There now! If you are 
not as warm as a hot cross bun you had better 
immediately send for a doctor, but if you 
have followed my instructions as did the 
eminent surgeon, you are warm from the tips 
of your toes to the top of your head, no 
matter how chilly you may have been a few 
minutes ago. 


HE doctor at the Anglers’ Club was as- 

tonished at the effect of the exercise. As he 
wiped his moist forehead with his dainty hand- 
kerchief, he exclaimed, ‘Where on earth did 
you learn that system? Itissimply great!” I 
told him that I learned it many years ago 
from an army officer; that is, I learned part 
of it and worked out the rest myself. ‘* Well,” 
said the smiling surgeon, ‘“‘whoever originated 
it was a scientist and perfectly understood 
the nervous system of the human body; not 
only did he understand the nervous system 
but knew how to make a practical use of his 
knowledge. Why,” he laughed, “that exer- 
cise would bring a dead man to life and 
make him sweat like a race horse at the 
finish. Give me those orders again.” There- 
upon I repeated the directions to him while 
he made notes on a prescription pad. 


Radio from Jungles and Ice Fields 


(Concluded from page 30) 


maintain contact with home. David Binney 
Putnam, youthful explorer, is a member of 
the crew. 

Boys who have short-wave receivers will 
have an excellent opportunity over the next 
few months to see if they can pick up mes- 
sages from these remote territories from 


which radio signals are seldom sent into 
space. 


THE call letters of the Matto Grosso ex- 

pedition are KUKU. The operator is 
J. W. Newell, who also serves as an expert 
camera man. The main base of the expedi- 
tion is established on the ranch Descalvados, 
2,500 miles inland from Montevideo. Inci- 
dentally, this range is about the size of New 
Hampshire. Theodore Roosevelt used Des- 
calvados as his camping site on his last trip 
of exploration to Brazil. The heat climbs 
oe 100 degrees and the mosquitos are 

ick, Newell has talked with several ama- 
teur stations in the United States according 
to the American Radio Relay League. He 
me that his aerial is of the Zeppelin type, 
rs ich is used by many amateurs who operate 
Short-wave transmitters. He had no diffi- 
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culty, after hooking-up the instruments to 
this antenna, in picking up KDKA at Pitts- 
burgh, one Saturday night. Then he began 
to call the amateur stations in the north. He 
listened and back came a signal, “QSA 
AR,” which in radio language means, “ Your 
signals are strong; go ahead.” 

But the aerial wires did not stay aloft very 
long because it seems that the birds and 
strange fowl of the jungle, including parrots 
and toucans, liked to swing and roost on the 
wires. He sent one dispatch to the Relay 
League that “to date we have two live 
jaguars, one anaconda, one live anteater, two 
live howler monkeys, several parrots and 
mosquito birds.” 

Then Newell had a sunstroke and was forced 
to abandon the expedition for a while, so the 
radio was silent. But he came back and now 
the radio contact with the jungles was re- 
sumed. Before he left he wirelessed, ‘It is 
just possible that I may be compelled to leave 
here before everything is finished. I have been 
feeling pretty low for some time. I sure 
would hate to go, but the doctor advises it, 
and perhaps it is the right thing. Anyway, 
don’t ever come to Matto Grosso.” 








te 


Before you are very much 
older you will hear some 
day a steady thrum of 
motors in the sky. You will 
look aloft and see the vast 
silvery -gray shape of the 
greatest airship men have 
ever built. It will be the 
AKRON — recently com- 
pleted for the United States 
Navy by the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation at 
the place for which this 
newest leviathan of airwas 
named, Akron, Ohio. 
Queen of the skies! Think 
of it, this great swift ship 
carries five airplanes with- 
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QUEEN OF THE SKIES 


U.S.S. AKRON 


in its streamlined, graceful 
body. The motors are in 
there too — only the pro- 
pellers and a small control 
cabin are outside. There 
are quarters there for the 
crew to live in comfort, and 
intricate mechanisms of 
every variety and kind to 
drive the great ship safely 
and surely where her crew 
will take her. 
Goodyearisalwaysmak- 
ing things new and better— 
tires, heels, hose, floors of 
rubber, airships. Are the 
tires on your father’s car 
made by Goodyear? 


New book! “The Story of the Airship” fascinating story of man’s flight by 
balloon and dirigible, gives full information regarding the new U. S. S. Akron, 
leviathan of the skies. Send 50c to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio for your copy 
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An award 


of HONOR 


Do you know that a 
toothpaste has one? 


N lots of ways a tube of toothpaste is just 


like a man. The fine, honest toothpaste that 








keeps its promises, that is trustworthy, eff- | 


cient—that always does its job well—is the 
Jeader among toothpastes—the most popular 
of all toothpastes—just as the man who does 
his job well is the leader among men. 

Did you know that Co/gate’s Dental Cream 
is the leader of all toothpastes? In all the 
world there is no other toothpaste so popular. 
In fact, Colgate’s proudly wears a regular 
badge of merit, just as one of the leaders in 





your camp or troop proudly wears his merit 


badges. Colgate’s badge is a little seal you'll 
find on every package. It means that the 
Council on Dental Therapeutics of the Ameri- 


caa Dental Association has said that Colgate’s 


is acceptable. 
You'll want this /eader of toothpastes. It 


keeps your teeth so clean that they actually | 


shine. We'd like to have you try it, and so we'll 
send youasmall tube free, ifyou 
just mail us your coupon. 






The seal signifies that the 
composition of the prod- 
uct has been submitted to 
the Council and that the 
claims have been found ac- 
ceptable to the Council. 





-FREE!- 





COLGATE'’S, Dept. M-1074, P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 


Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet, “Howto Keep 
Teeth and Mouth Healthy.” 


Name 





Address 




















BOYS’ LIFE 


CAMP STUNTS 





YR many years, in the conducting of our 

summer camps in the Sand Hills country, 
we worked along on the idea that we came 
from the city to the woods to get rid of the 
former and everything—and everybody— 
connected with it. To that end we so ar- 
ranged matters that city visitors to the camp 
were not encouraged. We even prohibited 
all sending of food to individuals in camp, 
which we found always tended toward some- 
thing approaching favoritism, cliques, and, 
perhaps, a little of jealousy. 

Then, in later years, we loosened up some- 
what in our decisions in this direction. And 
with the visits of parents and friends en- 
couraged—they always came armed with 
such presents as quite dis-armed the camp 
officers—it was only another step to discus- 
sion as to what the camp might do to enter- 
tain such pleasant and altogether desirable 
guests. Of course the answer was, “A 
Show!” since boys, both young and not so 
young, are usually fond of getting somewhat 
into the bright lights. The outcome was 
that for several years in succession we held 


A ticklish moment! 


what we came to refer to as “Open Night,” 
usually on a Saturday toward the close of the 
camp, so that visitors from a distance might 
remain the week-end. Once decided upon, 
we found that an annual show became of 
fascinating interest throughout the camp. 
Practices or rehearsals for it were commenced 
soon after camp was started, and every nook 
and cranny of the whole field of circus and 
vaudeville entertainment was combed for 
contributing ideas for our program. 

Special personal invitations were extended 
all the neighboring farmers and their families 
to be present on this particular evening, and 
when night had fallen, the woods back of the 
camp would be full of horses, carriages, and 
motor-cars from miles around. 

The theater was the sand beach. At the 
upper border of this were many clean logs 
lying close to the woods’ edge. On these the 
audience sat to witness the show. The stage 
was the spotlessly cleaned and raked sand 
beach on which at each corner of a rough 
square of large proportions was set up a cone- 
shaped fire of tremendous size. These logs 
were of specially selected wood, designed to 
burn clearly, without much smoke, and for a 
long time, and would all be lighted at a given 
moment at the opening ofthe program. 

The rear of the stage was the dark bay and 
its distant border of trees on the far shore, 
and the wings and flies, which- needed no 
manipulation. by stage-hands, were of natural 
construction. To complete the impressive- 


By Dr. Edward Ormerod 





ness of the stage-setting we always arranged 
to have a full moon mounting up majestically 
in the background, or, if you are fussy, we 
arranged our entertainment to fit in with the 
moon's convenience. At any rate, there it 
was, huge and blood-red as it poked its rim 
above the tree line on the bay’s eastern shore. 

Full atmosphere was supplied by the deep 
bass, droning songs of the “‘Brr-ums”’ in a 
neighboring swamp, and the hoarse croak 
of a heron as he flew overhead, or the crazy 
merriment of a loon somewhere out on the 
water. 




















Pirate, bold and bad! 









audience saw a fellow sitting on a barrel, 
well toward one side of the stage. His less 
hung down over the edge, and he sat there 
enjoying the show until several numbers hd 
been presented. As a matter of fact he wag 
not sitting on the barrel at all, but was stand- 
ing inside it. The legs and feet that the 
audience saw were fake, and in a pause be- 
tween numbers, arranged purposely, of course, 
to the amazement and delight of the on- 
lookers, the barrel apparently 
walked off with the boy sitting 
on it! 

There were giants in those 
days. A small boy sat on the 
shoulders of a large, strong 
fellow, for the stunt occupied 
several minutes in presenta- 
tion, and about the waist of 
the small boy would be draped 
a gray blanket, fastened securely against acci- 
dent. The upper chap then donned a coat- 
sweater which covered up the fastenings of 
the blanket about him, and there appeared 
a giant of a man—eight or nine feet tall at 
least. Inasmuch as the under fellow could 
not see where he was going, the giant was led 
out by a diminutive guardian, which made 
things all the more ridiculous. A couple of 
these big fellows would come onto the stage 
and crack a joke or two, and the effect on the 
audience would have to be seen to be believed. 

In camp there was always a good victrola, 
with many records. We had a tall, slight 
fellow who was something of a dancer; he did 
not stop at mere fox-trots, but essayed the 
esthetic as well. He put on a barefoot dance 
that was a‘killing combination of the really 
graceful and beautiful with the grotesque 
and ridiculous thrown in. His chief garment 
was a close-fitting bathing suit. With this 

as a basis we proceeded 
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to drape him in endless 
yards of mosquito net- 
ting that had been used 
as a net to catch min- 
nows along the beach, 
and had been bleached 
out almost white in the 
sun and water. On his 
lovely head we placed 
something that might 
have been the ancient 
Egyptian _head-dress 
with the sacred ibis head 
at the front—or, per- 
haps, just a bridal gear of 
orange-blossoms of later 
times. At any rate, to the 
accompaniment of music 
by the Victor Orchestra, 
he pirouetted and did 
back-breaking things in 
the glancing firelight of 
our stage, while the spec- 
tators held their breaths, 
not sure when to laugh, 











Then with the four fires lighted, we had a 
magnificent natural setting in which to pre- 
sent our variety show to a happy, uncritical, 
and very friendly audience. 


IRST of all the camp director would offer 

a collective welcome to the audience, into 
which he would manage to insert a good deal 
of humor to liven up his assurance of pleasure 
in receiving his guests, and this would be 
followed immediately by some stunt employ- 
ing every member of the camp group, a sort 
of “Opening Chorus” as it were. This usu- 
ally took the form of a high-pressure presen- 
tation of tumbling, athletic stunts, pyramid 
formation and other figures. I say “high- 
pressure,” because from the close of the direc- 
tor’s address of welcome to the final cheers 
for the visitors at the close of the show, not 
one minute must elapse without some num- 
ber being in full action upon the stage. The 
show was put near the end of the camp 
period so that the stage-manager might 
promptly go home and recover the nervous 
poise that the show night invariably shat- 
tered into hopeless fragments. 

The monologue man would make the 
audience wriggle in suppressed mirth, black- 
face comedians would draw shouts of laughter 
and have to wait again and again for a hear- 
ing. Songs would be sung, sometimes with 
ukulele accompaniment, and dramatic recita- 
tions would hold the audience breathless! 

From the opening of the program, the 
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There were giants in those days! 


and when to admire. 


HROUGHOUT the program, a hideous 

Zulu kept running and dancing about— 
his doings carefully arranged to add to the 
amusement without interfering too much 
with the numbers being presented. He had 
fiery red hair, and wore a single nondescript 
garment that had once been a pair of khaki 
trousers. One leg had disappeared alto- 
gether, from just below the hip, and the other 
hung in ribbons fluttering at every move 
from the same point. From head to foot he 
was black as ink, with a shiny mixture whose 
chief ingredients were powdered charcoal 
and lard. About his eyes and mouth were 
broad circles of white paint, and he was 
armed with a huge spear, with broad white 
blade whittled out of the clean cover of a box, 
and ornamented at its shank with fluttering 
ribbons and feathers. The general appeal- 
ance of this blood-thirsty cannibal was enough 
to supply the countryside children with night- 
mares for weeks to come. He was positively 
frightful. But he was very jolly and lively. 
Did a performer win large applause? . . . the 
Zulu bumped or prodded him from the stage 
and accepted it all for himself, bowing and 
retiring with a funny little war-dance step © 
his own invention. Did a dramatic selection 
threaten to move the audience to tears: . . - 
the Zulu appeared on hands and knees, track- 
ing the performer from the wings! 

After a special announcement had bee? 
made, two canoes came in from the bay: 
two boys in each. These landed and with a 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


the things proposed, which was well done in 
pantomime, the canoe contents were put 
ashore and a camp was set up swiftly right 
in the middle of the stage. A bell-tent was 
laid out and erected. Firewood and a camp- 
fire, with cross-sticks for the pots, were 
quickly in evidence. Supper was cooked and 
eaten, the canoes were turned bottom up, 
and with many obvious yawns and much 
apparent weariness, without a word being 
spoken, the four disappeared in the tent, to 
bed. In a moment it was morning, suppos- 
edly, and time to move on. With ruffled 
hair and sleepy eyes the four did a quick 
wash-up at the water’s edge, smartened up 
the little cooking-fire and made breakfast. 
The canoes were turned right side up, the 
bundles from the tent—beds and such that I 
expect were never opened--were replaced in 
them, the tent came down with a run and was 
quickly rolled and bundled into the canoe, and 
with a splash of water that put out their fire, 
and a last look around to see that nothing 
was forgotten, the canoes pushed out again 
and disappeared in the darkness beyond. 

This stunt simply brought down the house. 
And well it might—it took unending rehear- 
sals and infinite patience to bring it to the 
stage of pep and accuracy that made it worth 
presenting. 

The following number was a boxing ex- 
hibition, in which two stalwarts administered 
to each other in more or less scientific fashion 
sundry smacks. This gave opportunity for 
the rest of the performers to prepare for the 
closing number, which followed immediately. 

The final number was a free-for-all fight 
The camp party was divided into two groups, 
whites and reds. Each warrior was distin- 
guished as to his party by a red or white 
rubber balloon blown up to a foot in diameter, 
which hung at his back, between the shoul- 
ders. The weapons of offense were heavy 
brown cat-tails, each with a handle of stalk 
a foot long. Death followed instantly upon 


Lighter Than Air 


(Continued from page 7) 


Naval Air Station at Kasumigaura, where 
amidst the “Banzais’” of the multitude, we 
landed just before sunset. An official welcome 
of splendor awaited; on the field swarmed a 
quarter of a million others equally enthusi- 
astic. One hundred and one hours from 
Friedrichshafen to our landing in Nippon; 94 
hours from Berlin to Tokyo! 


AFTER several days of royal entertain- 

ment we were ready to strike out across 
the wide Pacific for the U.S. A.’ Unfortu- 
nately, on undocking the ship we had the first 
bit of hard luck, for the after-car suffered 
some slight damage that it was best to repair 
before again taking the air. The ship was 
quickly redocked and repairs made but dur- 
ing that night a severe electrical storm swept 
over Japan and out over the Pacific in our 
very path. But with firm faith in his ship, 
Dr. Eckener set out as soon as the ship could 
again be undocked. Actually every one was 
glad, indeed, to be back in the air once more, 
as the heat and humidity plus the wonder- 
ful round of festivities had us about fagged 
out. 

Just at sunset, there began to loom up 
ahead the unmistakable sentinels of the 
storm; massive towering gray clouds outlined 
ghost-like at each vivid flash of lightning. 
With all five motors roaring defiance, we 
plunged into the black line, frequently in 
heavy rain. Into the atmospheric turmoil 
we went. The ship rolled a bit and then 
began to be pushed downward in the cata- 
ract of down flowing air. With quick re- 
sponse the elevatorman control eased the 
angle of the ship as downward we went at a 
slow rate. Suddenly with an upward rush 
of the bow, we flew into a rising current, and 
at a slight angle and a fair rate of speed up- 
ward went the ship. Continuous lightning, 
Sometimes quite close aboard, played about 
us and we experienced a great feeling of relief 
when, at last, the air began to smooth out. 
Our motion soon decreased to almost noth- 
ing and the skies ahead greeted us with 
twinkling starlight. But the clearing did 
not last long and for almost two-thirds of our 
total journey across the vast Pacific, we flew 
im or above low clouds, fog, mist or rain. 
Nature’s display of clouds, rainbows, blue 
sky and bluer sea was indeed a marvelous 
sight. And as the ship's officers kept their 
eagle-eyed watch, the navigation was very 
accurate, and boosted by a helping wind, 
We tore along at splendid sped. Passengers 
took it easy, making up for sleep lost while 
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very impressive explanation as to details of | 


the smashing of the balloon, and the victim 
lay where he fell—until the end. 

The parties gathered, each at a side of the 
stage. A leader from each advanced to the 
center for a pow-wow, engineered and at- 
tended by the Zulu with his spear, and both 
a white and red balloon at his back. 

The conference was in pantomime. The 
Zulu prodded one of the envoys with his 
spear, who retaliated with a swat of his cat- 
tail club; the other envoy joined in and the 
battle was on. 

There was terrible carnage. “Pop” went 
a white balloon, and a brave fell! “‘Pop” 
went a red one... “Pop”—“Pop”—the 
fight was sharp and decisive; everybody died! 
In quarter of an hour the war was over, 
cheers for the visitors had been given, and 
these latter and all the campers were on their 
way to the dining fly, where refreshments 
awaited everybody before starting for home. 

Those mothers who were not staying over- 
night were smuggled off to private tents for 
little chats with happy boys, sitting on made- 
up camp-beds, in an atmosphere of good order 
and tidiness that made some of them wonder 
at a system that could make their ‘““Tommies” 
or “Jimmies” make up beds so neatly, or so 
particularly hang up clothes just where they 
ought to be. And they were assured that 
this was an every-day condition, and not just 
a “dress-up” for the occasion! 

It is late now. Last good-byes have been 
said and visitors staying on have been shown 
to comfortable quarters. The director and 
two or three leaders who have been inspect- 
ing last-minute arrangements, meet at the 
dying fire to exchange a word of laughing 
reminiscence, and something of plans for 
to-morrow. 

Presently there is silence, and the sighing 
of the night breeze in the tree-tops, while 
overhead 


. . the moon sai!s on like a golden boat 
Afloat in a deep blue sea!” 


in Japan, catching up on reading, eating 
excellent meals and watching the matchless 
scenery of the sea and sky. 

Sixty-nine hours after leaving Japan we 
were entering the Golden Gate at San Fran- 
cisco. In less than three days we had spanned 
the vast Pacific, having sighted only one 
steamer on the whole journey. After flying 
over the vicinity of San Francisco Bay we 
left there at sunset and loafed on down the 
coast on three engines. At sunrise we landed 
safely at Mines Field, Los Angeles, and there 
secured the ship to a mooring mast that our 
Navy had erected solely for the use of the 
Graf Zeppelin. In a few minutes, after cus- 
toms and passport facilities were over, the 
passengers and many of the crew left the ship 
to bask in the California sunshine, while 
supplies of hydrogen, fuel, and food were ; 
being rushed on board for the last leg of the | 
flight—Los Angeles to Lakehurst. 


S WE returned to the field to embark 

about midnight, little did any one even 
dream of the close call awaiting us there 
under the starry sky. Actually, the take-off 
that night was one of the biggest thrills I 
have ever experienced in flying. Heaved up- 
ward by the ground crew, balloon-like the 
ship rose slowly for a short distance and then 
began to settle. She was not “light” enough 
to rise through the warm strata of air above 
the ground; and so, to make her “lighter,” 
water ballast was quickly dumped. Still 
the ship refused to rise. Even some of the 
drinking and wash water was thrown over- 
board—and still no perceptible rise. There 
was only one thing left to do—to start the 
engines and propellers, point the nose up and 
climb.dynamically as a plane does in taking 
off. With a roar, four motors started almost 
together. Slowly the nose was pointed sky- 
ward as the ship began to feel the forward 
thrust of the propellers; but we were still 
settling and the lower rudder dragged un- 
evenly across the ground. The ship then 
seemed to leap forward and once more the 
tail touched. And now as the motors roared 
louder and the ship gathered speed, there 
loomed up ahead around the border of the 
field, the brilliant red lights marking the 
poles of the high voltage electric lines. And, 
as the speed of the ship increased over the 
ground, she began to rise slowly—very slow- 
ly. Would she clear those horrible wires, 
was the question that every one both in the 
ship and on the ground stood breathlessly 





(Continued on page 40) 
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Stories of Stars who were not ‘‘Born’’ but ‘‘Made’’ No. 15 
By Jack Benson 
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SURENESS, AND 
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AMERICA'S GREAT- 
EST TENNIS STARS 
BELIEVES FQDTWoRK 
THE SEGRET OF 


Whe tavcur nimseur to Wave His FEET 
IN POSITION FOR EVERY HARD SHOT 









His success / 
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WHEN HITTING THE BALLS © 





FOOTWORK 
makes a Champion 


And footwork isn’t born in a fellow—it’s 
learned. This famous player taught him- 
self the principles of tennis footwork. He 
trained to become a star. 

Champions in every sport know the 
importance of footwork. They know too 
that the one best shoe for footwork and 
footwork training is the Shoe of Cham- 
pions—Keds. 

Keds are made to help your footwork. 
That’s why they outsell all other canvas 
rubber soled shoes. Keds have safety 
soles that act like four-wheel brakes— 
they make possible sudden stops and 


for YOU! 


_ Free too! Nothing 
to buy or sell. You 
can win one of the 
many wire-haired 
fox terriers offered 
. a8 prizes in the Sec- 
ond Keds Dog Contest—open to all, 
boys and girls under 16 years of age. 
Stop in at your Keds dealer’s or | 
write United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Dept. KV-81, 1790 Broad- — 
way, New York City, for details. i 





Red and Black Soles! 


Keds “Gladiator,”” popular medium-price model 
has sure-gripping soles of red and black rubber. 
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quick turns. Keds’ canvas tops give 
snug, sturdy support to your ankles and 
insteps. 

When you need shoes for tennis or any 
other game, stop in at the best shoe 
dealer’s in your town. Ask for Keds. And 
remember—they are not Keds unless the 
name “‘Keds” is on the shoe. 





Listen in on the Keds Radio Program, every 
Tuesday evening over N. B. C.—Stations WJZ 
New York, WCKY Cincinnati, and WBAL 
Baltimore at 7:15 Daylight (6:15 E. S. T.)— 
WENR Chicago, KWK St. Louis, and WREN 
Kansas City at 6:15 Daylight (5:15 C. S. T.). 





THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


Keds 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


United States ® Rubber Company 





Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
and up to $4.00. The more you pay, the 
more you get—but full value whatever 
you spend. 


Chosen By Champs! 


Keds “Triumph Oxford,” a light, fast, low-cut 
shoe, has played with the Davis Cup Team. 
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Arrzr all, what could be more thrilling to a real Scout than a 
good tent, a bright fire, the companionship of his buddies and a 
pack filled with real good equipment? 
But take notice that, whether in camp or on an every day hike, 
most every Scout is wearing Shorts and the “V” neck short sleeve 
Shirt. This summer outfit is as light as a feather and so inexpen- 
sive that every Scout can afford to have it. 
These pages list parts of the Uniform and other articles of 
equipment which the August camper will need to round out his 
summer pack. 
A %'’The Official Boy Scout Hat 
The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped : 
to _— its fine appearance I 
year after year. 
Low crown, wide brim, t 
ventilated; silk band em- T 
broidered with the Official 
; ae 2 Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
The Scout in this illustration able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 
is wearing the Official Out- 734, inclusive. 
door Service Outfit, which The Official Boy Scout 
‘ S ths ttticten: Hat is undeniably smart and 
consists Of ¢ 8: good looking. Sure to win 
No. 687 “V” Neck Shirt.... $1.40 instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
No. 688 Shorts...........+. 1.25 value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 
No. 528 Cotton Stockings... .45 i 
Neckerchief....... .50 No. 503 Price, $2.50 
Neckerchief Slide...  .10 
No. 529 Belt.........+++0 45 
Total cost of Outfit....... $4.15 
N 
kh 
Fit 
coi 
Model of No. 530 Stockings N 
* Official Woolen Stockings 
< 


Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight woolen stock- 
ings made to give the utmost comfort and service. Rein- 
forced heel and toe. Made from soft wool, olive drab yarns. 
Turned down below knee. 


No. 530 $1.00 

































+e 
A 7 . . 
* Regulation Medium * Official Woolen Shorts 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY Weight Cotton Shirt Dodi of Seo grede-n0.00. 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY Made of summer weight Melton cloth, guaranteed all 
. : khaki material, has loosely wool. Have two front, two 
Are National Official Outfitters to the fitting roll collar; two square hip and one watch pocket. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA Stanley patch pockets with Worn with woolen Shirt No. 
And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of embroidered ‘‘Boy Scouts of 649, woolen stockings No. 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS America” sewed over right $27, together with belt and 
breast pocket. Order by age neckerchief make a most 
= size. All sizes. serviceable and hygienic 
Scout outfit. All sizes same 
4 el P ew as for breeches. 
Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on ‘ No. 648 Shirt 
all Offcial Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms | No.648 Price, $1.85 | No. 512 
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Tu: OFFICIAL. BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER _<, 














IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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xk Official “Boy Scout Lariat 

A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. The 
Lariat is 20ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord—the 


cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 
today. This rope is recognized by its red spots. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 





xk Official “Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
Itis adecided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 





Qo" 


we No. 1466 
*k Official Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in tight-fitting 
khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is 
concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over one quart. 


No. 1466 Price, $2.00 


** Folding (andle Lantern 


Splendid for Scouts and other campers. 
Collapses flat for pocket. Storm-proof 
galvanized iron with aluminum reflector. 


No. 1258 Price, $1.00 


| ** Candles for Folding 


Lantern 
Special odorless and dripless candles. 


No.1261 Price,per doz.,50c 
*k Drinking Cup 


= _ Nickel plated, stamped with 
ie | Scout emblem. Collapsible style 


with cover. 









No. 1007 Each, 20c 
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Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
Stars indicate the following: 

Items marked indicate that they are 
stocked by all Official Outfitters. 

* x indicate that item is handled by a few 
Outfitters only. 
%* & *xindicate that item is sold only through 
the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or 
by mail; 

















xk Official “Boy Scout Knives 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 


blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1502 ““Ulster’’ Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 ‘‘Remington” Make Price, $1.50 
No. 1585 “Universal” Make Price, $1.50 








*k Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
pe pe ed recommended by experts for quick results. Package 
of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532 Price, $1.00 








We ‘Pay the 
Shipping Charge! 


he Boy Scouts of America offer a 
most complete service. We pay the 
postage and freight on all orders. The 
savings are yours. 

That makes it very easy to order by 
mail. You simply state the number, the 
quantity wanted, the name of the 
article and, when necessary, state size 
and color. Figure up the total cost of the 
articles you order and that is all. Don’t 
add anything for shipping charge. We 
pay it. 

Your order will be delivered to the 
Post Office or railroad company within 
twenty-four hours after we receive it. 




















4 not stocked by outfitter — do nor accept substitutes 


order hy mail from 


$83 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Made of heavy 


gauge scamless 
aluminum. Outfit 
consists of fry pan 
with patent fold- 
ing handle, into 
which stick may 
be inserted for 
holding over fire; 
cooking pot with 
cover, drinking 
cup and stew pan, 
also service plate 
or soup bowl. Fork 
and spoon includ- 
ed. Parts nest and 
lock together; do 


not rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 


No. 1200 
























Price, $2.00 


xk Waterproof Match “Box 


Waterproof, yet easily 
opened. Made of seamless 
brass about the size of a two- 
inch shell, holds enough 
matches to last several days. 


No. 1437 
Price, 50c 





kk Swimming and Water Safety 


Authoritative, clear cut, profusely 
illustrated. Includes a discussion on 
the Methods of Teaching Swimming, 
Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving Mcth- 
ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause 
and Prevention of Drowning Acci- 
dents, Camp Water-front Protection 
Methods, ites, Canoeing, Pag- 
eants, a History of Swimming, 
Bibliography and other valuable 


material. 
No. 3681 Each, 60c 


ak Canoeing 


Over thirty years of active canoe ex- 
perience enables the author, Walde- 
mar Van Brunt Claussen, to authori- 
tatively tell of the art of canoeing. 
Types of canoes, strokes, ways of sit- 
ting, portaging, packing and repair 
ing are illustrated and detailed so that 
even the novice can readily under- 
stand and follow the instructions. It 
also includes the proper methods of 
launching and landing, along with 
suggestions for canoe trips and pre- 
cautions to observe in preparation. 


No. 3107 Each, 75c 


xk Kites 


Thousands of boys throughout the 
country are having great fun making 
and flying kites. Instructions for the 
making of various type kites, methods 
of flying and suggestions for competi- 
tive events among groups of boys. 


No. 3146 Each, 30c 
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waiting to see. With but a few feet to spare, 
the forward car crossed the glaring red line 
of lights: But with the nose up, struggling 
to climb, the stern was still well below the 
wires, for the Graf is a long ship. There was 
only one thing to do—shift the “flippers” to 
the “down” position to depress the bow and 
hterally “hurdle” the stern over the wires. 
At just the right moment, the order was 
given and instantly obeyed; slowly upward 
moved the stern, clearing the wires by perhaps 
only inches, but thank goodness, actually 
clearing. And then again it was necessary to 
shift the controls quickly and lift the bow 
once more to climb into the open sky. The 
ship responded and in another minute or so 
we knew we were safe. But the happy smiles 
of all as we realized it came from very pale 
faces. Had that hydrogen-filled ship struck 
those electric wires, there surely would 
have been at least a terrible fire. 

Down the coast to San Diego we sped, and 
there started overland, eastward across the 
mountains. All the next day we were in 
very turbulent and choppy air, but no one 
suffered from it at all. As a matter of fact, 
even in the roughest air I have never seen 
any seasickness in an airship. Soon after 
passing E] Paso, we headed northeast and 
flew quickly via Kansas City to Chicago. 
Then the lights of Cleveland and Akron faded 
behind us as we sped along. Over the 
mountains of Pennsylvania in the dark night, 
nearly every one was getting a good night’s 
sleep. At daybreak we were over the 
Statue of Liberty once more, touching “home 
base,” as it were. In another hour we were 
landing at Lakehurst. 

It had taken us just 21 days, 5 hours, and 


storm was coming from that direction and 
getting worse momentarily. Hartford had 
reported no visibility and no ceiling, so the 
route down the line was mighty bad as well. 
There was but one chance—New York. 
That meant in those days, Hadley Field, New 
Jersey. There they had reported a three- 
hundred-foot ceiling but stated that it was 
apt to close down at any moment. It was a 
case of Hadley or nothing. Fog decided 
he'd hit for Hadley. He asked the hunter 
to help him and the two of them picked up 
Tex and carried him to Fog’s plane. They 
got him into the double cockpit up front and 

le him as easy as possible. Just as Fog 
finished fastening the safety belt around Tex, 
he regained consciousness. 

“What are you up to, youngster?” he 
asked. Fog replied that he was going to fly 
him down to New York as Boston and Hart- 
ford were out on account of the weather. 
Tex showed right there that he was a real 
mail pilot for the only thing he said was 
that if that were the case, to go over to the 
crash and get the mail! Five minutes later 
they were ready to take off into the storm 
Tex propped up in the front seat with the 
mail bags piled around him. 


Fo taxied the plane over to the south- 

western edge of the field as near to the 
trees as he could get. The field was short 
and he would need every bit of room he had. 
The wind whipped the rain across the field 
and even the powerful landing lights on the 
lower wings of his Waco were unable to pierce 
the murk of the storm. Fog set his teeth and 
gave herthe gun. After a short run the wind 
picked up the plane and slung it aloft, only to 
bring it-back to earth again as a down draft 
caught it. For a moment Marston saw the 
trees immediately in front of him, outlined in 
the glare of the landing lights. Then he 
pulled back on the stick and they shot up 
into the air and were gone from sight. 

He had no sooner cleared the trees than he 
swung around and set a course for Hadley 
Field. They were flying just over the tree- 
tops and hurtling along at a terrific speed, for 
the storm was directly behind and blowing 
them along with over a forty-mile wind. 
From the emergency field to the Connecticut 
River Valley he had a fairly easy time of it 
for the land sloped steadily down to the 
river. But beyond that point lay a high 
ridge of rolling hills. The prospects ahead 
looked anything but bright. The low clouds 
and poor visibility forced him lower and 
lower until finally he reached the flat table 
land near the river. 

Fog was now flying at less than a hundred 
feet from the ground and even at that low 





54 minutes, including stops, to circle the 
globe. from Lakehurst back to Lakehurst. 
Quickly the ship was serviced and on her 
way home. Upon again landing there, 
she had circled the globe from Friedrichshafen 
back to Friedrichshafen in 20 days, 4 hours, 
and 14 minutes! And that stands to-day as 
the record around the world. 


AFTER many flights around Europe that 

winter and the next spring, the Graf 
Zeppelin was again ready to seek new 
honors. This time South America was the 
goal. Leaving Friedrichshafen on April 15, 
1930, in twenty-eight and a half hours the 
ship had reached and landed at Seville, 
Spain. Then striking out through the tropics 
and into the South Atlantic, she reached 
Pernambuco in sixty-two hours; a side trip 
to Rio de Janeiro required thirty-two hours 
down and twenty-four back. Leaving Per- 
nambuco on May 28th, and heading again 
over the sea, she reached Lakehurst only 
69 hours and 16 minutes later. Lakehurst 
to Seville required only sixty-three hours; 
and the little jaunt from there to Friedrichs- 
hafen took but twenty-five hours more. 
The South American flight had been a 
glorious success. Not content, however, the 
Graf Zeppelin has since continued in active 
operation in a series of flights all over 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, the British airship program 
grew ready for demonstration. Arriving at 
the St. Hubert Airport on August 1, 1930, 
the R-100 made a splendid flight from Card- 
ington, England, to Montreal, Canada, in 
seventy-nine hours, notwithstanding damaged 
fin fabric during the latter part of the journey. 


After effecting satisfactory repairs while 
swinging at the mooring mast, about two 
weeks later the R-100 returned safely and 
quickly to England in fifty-seven hours. 

But her sister ship the R-101 was not so 
fortunate. After trial trips and certain major 
alterations, she set out proudly on October 
4, 1930, for India. On board were the Air 
Minister and other British notables as well 
as a large percentage of England’s best- 
known and most experienced airship per- 
sonnel. Suddenly the world was shocked by 
news almost beyond belief. In the darkness 
of night and the blackness of a squall, the 
R-101 had almost without warning, early on 
the morning of the 5th, some seven hours 
after departure, crashed into a low hill at 
Beauvais, France. In the inevitable fire 
ensuing, the terrible flames of fuel oil and 
hydrogen claimed forty-eight victims trapped 
within the ship. Only six of her gallant crew, 
thrown from the ship or fighting their way 
clear of the flames, survived. The whole 
world grieves to-day for the tragic loss of 
these pioneers of the air. 

The turbulent air of squalls over France 
forced the poor ship, almost without warning, 
into the ground. There was no structural 
failure. Whatever may have been the cause 
of the fall, it remains indisputable that the 
inevitable hydrogen fire following was re- 
spons:ble for making a complete catastrophe 
out of an accident that, had the ship been 
helium inflated, would very probably have had 
but a meager number of fatalities, if any. 

We are fortunate indeed that in our coun- 
try we have helium gas in abundance. It 
lifts 92 per cent as much as hydrogen and has 
the great virtue of being absolutely non- 








Fog Marston 


altitude it was nearly impossible to pick up 
any landmark. Yet he unerringly flew from 
beacon to beacon on the route and Tex was 
amazed at the uncanny accuracy of his fly- 
ing. Then the storm closed down on them 
and they were enveloped in a thick blanket 
of blinding fog and rain. The ground dis- 
appeared and as Fog flipped on his landing 
lights, they showed nothing but a dense rainy 
fog ahead of the plane. Diving down lower 
in an endeavor to pick up the ground was not 
to be thought of. They were already far too 
low for comfort and taking a desperate 
chance of crashing into some tall obstacle at 
any moment. There was but one solution 
if they were to come out of it alive. Pull up 
into the storm and fly “blind.” Fly the 
remaining distance to Hadley Field by 
instruments alone and then trust to the gods 
of chance that the ceiling at Hadley would 
be above the trees if Marston’s navigating 
was accurate enough to place them over 
the field. If he made a mistake, if he over- 
shot the field but a short distance, they would 
crash into the wireless towers outside of New 
Brunswick. If he were to come down through 
the storm too soon they were apt to crash into 
the high buildings at Newark—a hazardous 
chance but the only one left to them. It 
all depended on Marston! 

Tex said that the minute Fog hit that 
low spot in the storm and they went “blind” 
he pulled right up into it and climbed steadily 
for nearly five minutes. He was taking no 
chances of running into Meriden Mountain. 
Then he leveled off and plowed relentlessly 
along on his course. 

Fog was flying blind now and that may 
not mean a lot to the layman but to a pilot 
it means plenty. There he was, tearing 
through the darkness, fighting a storm and 
unable to see a thing other than the in- 
struments on the dashboard in front of him. 
If you have never tried it you cannot realize 
the tremendous mental strain it involves. 
To sit there while minutes seem hours, guid- 
ing yourself solely by what a few dials tell 
you, is no picnic. Your sense of balance is 
lost and you imagine all sorts of queer things. 
The instruments will indicate that you are 
flying straight and level on your course but 
your senses will fairly shriek out to the 
contrary. You will feel certain that you are 
diving, climbing or turning and you'll be 
almost positive the instruments are wrong. 
The instant that you give in to your feelings 
you are lost and disaster is certain. There is 
nothing to it but to sit there and fight your 
own self and trust the instruments. It takes 
a lot more than just sheer nerve. It re- 
quires a whole lot of will power and brains 
as well. 





(Concluded from page 5) 


TEX says that Marston flew along for 
nearly forty minutes with never an 
att2mpt to come down to a lower altitude and 
try to pick up the ground again through a 
hole in the storm. He just boiled along and 
then suddenly idled down the motor. Above 
the howling of the wires Tex heard his shout: 
“Hang on if you can, Tex, we’re over New 
York or should be. I’m going down to a 
thousand to see if we can’t pick up the glow 
of the lights through this soup. If we can’t 
it’s gonna be too bad!”” Then he nosed the 
plane down and they started a long glide. 

It was one of the prettiest pieces of flying 
he had ever seen, Tex said. Marston brought 
that plane down through the storm at prac- 
tically stalling speed, in spite of the fact 
that the wind was tossing it around like a 
piece of paper. To Tex sitting there in the 
front seat, helpless and in agony from his 
injuries, it seemed as though they would 
never reach the thousand-foot level Fog had 
spoken of. He strained his eyes trying to 
peer down through the gloom and detect the 
first faint glow of the city’s lights. From 
time to time Marston opened up his motor to 
clear the plugs and prevent it from fouling up 
through excess oil. 

Suddenly a dim light from below seemed to 
penetrate the storm and then it quickly in- 
creased in intensity until the wings of the 
plane became visible and the struts stood out 
against the blackness of the night. New 
York! Marston had made it! But how high 
were they? Would there be room between the 
storm clouds and the tall buildings of the city? 
The new Empire State stuck its tower nearly 
a quarter of a mile into the fog. Tex had no 
altimeter in front of him and there was no 
way of telling. He must wait and see what 
Marston did. 

Apparently there was not sufficient height 
below the storm to clear the buildings for the 
motor roared once more and they started to 
climb back up into it. The light below faded 
and all but disappeared as they circled over 
the city gaining altitude. Then Fog again 
idled the motor and shouted to Tex. 

“It’s too low a ceiling here, Tex. I’m 
going over to the Hudson River and try to 
get below it there. We should be able to 
pick it out because there will be no lights 
there and it will show as a black streak 
through this stuff when we’re low enough to 
get the lights strong again.” 

Without further waste of time, Marston 
opened up the motor again and started on 
their course across the city. As he flew along 
just low enough to pick up the light from the 
ground, Fog tried to picture the scene below. 
It would not do to make a mistake now. He 
calculated that they were at the northern 
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inflammable and non-explosive. Airship per- 
sonnel the world over now agree with us that 
helium must be used hereafter. For many 
years, our American airships have used helium 
exclusively. 

The loss of the R-101, while admittedly 
serious, will not, in my opinion, cause the 
abandonment of airship development any- 
where. We have not stopped building air- 
planes because a few crash, nor steamers 
because a few out of thousands sink, nor 
railroads because of a rare wreck. 

In the United States, we shall soon see the 
gigantic naval airship the ZRS-4 in operation, 
Seven hundred and eight-five feet long, 
133 feet in maximum diameter, 6,500,000 
cubic feet in volume, or larger than the 
Los Angeles and the Graf Zeppelin combined, 
this ship will soon be followed into the skies 
by its sister the ZRS-5. With these mar- 
velous helium-filled craft we shall be able to 
demonstrate the real usefulness of truly 
modern airships. At Lakehurst we have 
developed mechanical handling equipment 
whereby it is possible to move a large air- 
ship in and out of a hangar with less than a 
quarter of the number of men heretofore 
required. Improved methods are also in use 
for landing the ship from flight. 

Altogether, there has been important 
activity, demonstration and much progress 
and advancement made in airship in the past 
few years. If this excellent progress is kept 
up as it certainly will be, it will not be long 
before our Navy will be possessed of valuable 
airship scouts; and in addition, many great 
commercial airships of our aerial merchant 
marine will be carrying the Stars and Stripes 
to all “corners” of the globe. 








end of the city and well clear of the high 
buildings that tower from the lower tip of 
Manhattan. If he were mistaken he knew 
that they would go crashing into them before 
he could see them, for at this hour of the 
night they would be in darkness. 

He dipped the nose and leaving the motor 
at idling speed, felt his way down. The al- 
timeter showed a thousand feet, then eight 
hundred. He dared not come lower. The 
light was now fairly strong and he saw a 
ribbon of darkness ahead. It must be the 
Hudson. It had to be! As slowly as possible 
he settled the plane down and down. ‘Tle 
lights grew stronger as the dark streak ahead 
became more pronounced. Then they broke 
through the clouds and Fog found himself 
flying through the rain, a bare four hundred 
feet above the river. The lights on either 
shore line were faintly discernible. The 
Hudson at last! And a four-hundred-foot 
ceiling. Now Hadley was but a matter of a 
few minutes and then Tex would be in the 
hands of a doctor. 

Fog opened up his motor and they roared 
down the river. Soon they were opposite 
the lower end of the island and cutting across 
the bay for Bayonne. Then as they were nearly 
on top of the field, the beacon at Hadley 
flashed them welcome. Fog dove and came 
skimming across the field with both landing 
lights going. He had hardly reached the 
farther edge of the field when the flood lights 
were thrown on and he swung in for a landing. 

As he landed and taxied up to the mail 
hangar, a crowd came streaming out to greet 
him. He noted that there was an ambulance 
waiting in front of the hangar and vaguely 
wondered how it came about. Then the 
crowd swirled around the plane and he cut his 
switches, killing the motor. 

Tex had collapsed in the front cockpit. 
Only his iron nerves had kept him conscious 
and now that the strain and uncertainty of 
the flight were over, he had crumpled up. 
Undoing his belt, Marston clambered out on 
the wing step and started to get the inert 
body of Tex out of the plane. Several men 
sprang to aid him and soon Tex was on his 
way to the hospital. Fog sat down on the 
lower wing, weak from the strain and feeling 
utterly fagged out. He was still sitting there, 
deaf to the questions being hurled at him 
from the excited crowd, when Murray, the 
operations manager, found him. Coming 
up to Marston with outstretched hand, he 
said: “Marston, I made a big mistake about 
you. How'd you like to take over a regular 
run on the mail? Weather shouldn’t bother 
you. Fog seems to be your middle name. _ 

And that is how “Fog” Marston got his 
name. 


August 
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wil both poles mapped and charted, 
lost rivers traced and automobiles 
making regular trips through the Sahara, 
you may think that everywhere is being 
visited by man. But there is a spot only 
five miles away from where you are standing 
at this moment, which has been visited by 
only a few favored people—fortunately, I 
am one—while ten miles away from where 
you stand is a region to which but two men 
in all the world have penetrated. 

Of course I gave it away then; as soon as I 
said “ten miles” and “‘two men” you thought 
of Professor Piccard and his aide, who have 
just made, in a balloon, the highest ascent 
ever made by ;man, 
and you have re- 
minded yourself 
that to reach these 
unvisited places you 
must travel neither 
north, south, east or 








highest point the earth looked still like a 
bowl with our balloon suspended in the cen- 
ter, but anything on its surface was so far 
away that everything looked strange and like 
some unknown planet, not like our own 
familiar world. There was no wind: there is 
none in these high regions, which is one of the 
reasons why great speeds will be made there: 
the air is so light that there is very little 
resistance; there is no dust. Volcanic dust 
gets up there after a great eruption, like 
that of Mont Pelee or Kratatoa, and makes 
the sunsets indescribably beautiful in color; 
but this is all that gets up there from the 
earth—so far. After Professor Piccard no- 

ody knows what 
may happen to muss 
up the stratosphere. 

We saw the sun 
rise far earlier than 
anyone on earth be- 
neath; indeed, it rose 





west, but straight up. 

If you travel 
straight up far 
enough—and far 
enough means only 
as far as from the 
Battery to Harlem if 
you were walking in 
New York City— 
you will have come 
to the stratosphere, 
the envelope about 
the earth, where 
there is no moisture, 
and where the air is 
so thin that no one 
can breathe it and 
live. But for all that 
the future of aviation 
may lie in this prac- 
tically airless region. 
Rocket-ships, of 
which we were speak- 
ing last month, 
reach these vast 
heights, and will 
make their dizzy 
speeds there. Air- 
planes are continual- 
ly pushing the ceiling 
higher, as_ they 


City, May 26, 1931., 


To the Pilot 


By Augustus Post 


Hail adventurous Pilot! 
Coursing through the sky, 

Bear thy fateful message 
Through the realms on high; 

Borne by faithful pinions, 
Singing motors aid, 

Guide true thy plunging steed 
Skilful, unafraid. 


Pilot swift as arrow! 
Flashing through the sky, 
Seek thy distant quarry 
Where thy goal doth lie. 
On thy noble mission! 
Speed thy pathless way! 
Raise the souls of mortals! 
Greet the coming day! 


Swift as ever cyclone sped, 
By the gleam of north star led, 
Sing thy heavenly lay. 
Inspired by the flight of siz hundred skycraft over New York 


so soon and set so 
late for us that the 
day was long, and at 
night we had _ the 
round moon, bril- 
liant and _ clearer 
than we had ever 
seen it, for there was 
nothing between us 
to dim its glow. The 
sky, even at mid- 
day, was a deep dark 
blue, you might call 
it purple, and we 
could see the stars in 
the daytime. We had 
to breathe in gasps, 
rapidly, to keep go- 
ing, and we had to 
stay as still as we 
possibly could, so as 
not to disturb the 
equilibrium of the 
hugh silk sphere so 
delicately balanced 
inthe calm stillness 
above us. If we had 
so much as sneezed, 


Y" 
y - 
= = = : 
i oy = some grains of sand 


might have shaken 
off from the wicker- 





mount in the making 
of new altitude 
records, and manufacturers like Junkers are 
now building machines with air-tight cabins, 
to ascend and fly in regions between fifty and 
sixty thousand feet over the earth. There is 
something especially fascinating about the 
making of an altitude record; speed has its 
charms, but height has charms that can beat 
them. I shall never forget the hours when I 
was sitting on top of the world, nearly five 
miles on top of it, to be exact, when the bal- 
loon New York, in which Mr. Clifford B. 
Harmon, now president of the Ligue Interna- 
tionale des Aviateurs, was making what was 
then the American altitude record, that is, the 
record made by living men. We were in an 
open balloon, so that height was about as far 
as it was wise for us to go, without special oxy- 
gen equipment; even with that there would 
be danger. You may have noticed that I 
said “by living men”; Captain Grey went up 
in a balloon in the year 1927 and the balloon 
reached 42,400 feet, but when it came down 
again, Grey was found dead in the basket. 

_ Mr. Harmon had sailed away on the na- 
tional balloon race of 1912 and I was his aide, 
we had been off the earth for nearly two days 
when we began this altitude climb. At its 


work of the basket 
where they had 
lodged, and sent us up again—for ballooning 
is no hit-or-miss method of drifting about, but 
the most delicate of sports in which you 
must almost “see” the air and maneuver 
from one current to the other. Our pulse- 
rate became faster, to supply more blood to 
make good the lack of oxygen, which was 
another reason for using as little effort as 
possible—we called it “still as a mouse.” 
Indeed, effort was very difficult in this open 
basket; we could scarcely raise our hands 
without fatigue. Headache and nausea, the 
symptoms of mountain sickness, come on as 
you reach great heights, though, of course, 
different people are affected at different 
heights. 

Professor Piccard’s great ascent should 
stop people from thinking that all there is to 
ballooning is floating about aimlessly at the 
wind’s will—if there are still people who 
think anything so far from the facts. The 
balloon for making such an experiment as his 
must be constructed with the greatest care 
and under the supervision of the aeronaut. 
Making a balloon is one of the most interest- 
ing of processes, anyway. I helped sew up 

(Concluded on page 50) 





The subject this month is: 


Drawings must 
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THE LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best drawing on a subject to be announced each month. 
In case of a tie the prize award will go to all tying contestants. 
y Drawings must reach the office of Maj. Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New 
ork City, on or before the fifteenth of the month of issue. 


. Make a diagram showing the relative height of objects on the earth, such as, build- 

ne and mountains; the highest altitude reached by weather bureau kites, clouds, 
alloons and airplanes—in the air, and sounding balloons in the stratosphere. 

be received on or before August 15, 1931. 
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Now who's next for a 


ice going, led! 


Ted Scislowicz, 
Troop 152, Chicago. 
In 12 weeks he saved 
enough Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk 
labels to get a com- 
plete uniform 


complete new uniform FREE? 


Wow! A full uniform free in 12 weeks 
with labels from Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk! That’s Ted’s record. Can you 
tie it? Sure you can. 

Start getting together all the valu- 
able blue-and-white Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk labels you can, right away. 

Every single item in the Official Boy 
Scout Equipment Catalog, down to 
the last detachable shirt button, is 
available to you—except, of course, 
insignia and badges of merit. All free 
under this easy plan! 

How are you fixed for summer shirts 
and shorts? Could you use a new 
cooking kit? You can get your stuff 
lined up in no time at all now. 

Here’s a whole fistful of labels to 
start you off right. Just mail the cou- 
pon below and we’ll send you a cer- 
tificate worth 10 labels from tall cans 
of Libby’s Evaporated Milk, together 
with our equipment catalog. 

The same thing that made it easy 
for Ted to cash in, makes it easy for 
you. Most families already know 


WORTH 10 PREMIUM LABELS FROM TALL CANS! 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


about Libby’s Evaporated Milk—and 
like it! So your mother won’t be the 
only one who'll be glad to pitch in and 
help you when you start saving the 
Libby premium labels. 

Good cooks for years have used 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk for greater 
richness and finer flavor. 

Doctors say that thereisn’ta cleaner, 
purer, more wholesome milk on the 
market today. In fact, Libby’s Evap- 
orated Milk has been awarded the 
Seal of Acceptance of the American 
Medical Association. 

Mail the coupon now. Pick out the 
equipment you want and get going 
right away. Tell the whole troop about 
this offer and you can save for troop 
equipment, too! 

In some places there are laws against 
premiums. This label redemption 
offer is not good where such laws are 
in effect. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
Chicago 











Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. BL-8, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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So the 
HEAD CHEF 


cooked her meal 


himself 












-_ little lady. The doctor 


had said, ‘*‘ Your food must 





be cooked just a certain way.” 
And here she was in a big hotel. 
She called the manager and told 
him. He sent for the head chef 
and the head chef cooked her 
food himself. 













Just a little extra service, per- 





haps not worth telling. But it’s 





one of the things that bring 





people back again to United 





Hotels. Of course our rooms are 





bigger... our closets larger... 





our cafeterias low priced. All 





that counts. But it’s that extra 





effort to please that really sets 






people talking. Try us... then 






you'll understand. 






























Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
GRATTIER, WAG. 2.00 ccccccsosscces The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS.......ee0000s0- The Bancroft 
SIE. TAB. g:0.0:6 cnccenncaas The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....--+ The Alexander Hamilton 
GERMNOEA, BE. Jo oc cccscccocvecss The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. .....0+0e00+: The Penn-Harris 
PN Mic ccccacacnescetst The Ten Eyck 
BETES bic ccoecsasacns The Onondaga 
DOCMATER, 0. Ye co ccccccevccsese The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. ...650+0000 The Niagara 
Ns artis tnccckegesasnecs The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO... ....seeceseeeesees The Portage 
TE III, 6. cb 60 00dcdoancceceses The Durant 
RAEAS GIT, TODD... ccccctoecess The President 
WENO, Mien 60) cddccccene El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......+--+ The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ........00055 The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ......00000005 The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. ..........-: The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ......0-0022 The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 





KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





Two Reels with Sound Effect 


“But—but—how the deuce . . .” Big Bill 
was stuttering in his bewilderment. 

“Oh, it was easy,” Eddie interrupted, 
modestly. ‘You see, I just hooked a grind- 
organ onto the underframe and attached the 
handle to the axle crank with a Ford con- 
necting rod. Whenever the axle turns, the 
handle has to follow it. Only I didn’t put 
the connecting rod on until tonight because it 
wasn’t so important that we get to work on 
time.” 

“Where'd ja find the hurdy-gurdy an’ the 
idea that went with it?” Those were the 
next questions that came to Big Bill’s 
mind. 

“Well, it was this way,” Eddie explained. 
I've hired out with snipes like these before 
an’ I got reason to know how well they work 
to music. Even a little thing like crickets 
chirpin’ in the weeds’ll speed ’em up about 
thirty per cent. 

“So I thinks to myself: ‘Sound is supposed 
to travel in waves, but if Edison kin invent a 
machine that makes it go in circles there 
ain't a reason in the world why I can’t start 
it off to movin’ in a straight line.’ An’ just 
while I’m wonderin’ where I kin get a 
phonograph with a record big enough to last 
all the way in to the mess wagon without 
stoppin’, I seen that one of these snipes has a 
monkey chained up in the bunk car fer a pet. 
Right away I sez to myself, ‘The eternal 
triangle ain’t complete. There’s a grind- 
organ near about.’ So I asks the speakin’ 
half of the combination to his face if he ever 
had musical. asphyxiations an’ he almost 
broke down an’ cried. It seems he come into 
Slateford Junction a while ago with all the 
scenery for a juvenile vaudeville act. But 
the public is bored an’ he kin only get one 
little girl fer a payin’ audience. She gives the 
monk, who is actin’ in the capacity of 
treasurer, a penny an’ a brass button that’s 
come off of her papa’s conductor uniform. 

“The monk swallows the penny an’ that 
leaves the organ grinder in a bad fix. He’s 
as hungry as his partner but he don’t think 
there’s much nutriment to be got out of the 
brass button so he goes an’ pawns the organ 
fer grub stakes. When the money is most 
used up he gets more desperate than ever an’ 
finds himself a job on the R. N. & L. E. Well, 
all I has to do is to buy his claim ticket 
off him fer practically nothin’ a-tall an’ 
then go around an’ get the music box outta 
hock.” 


(Concluded from page 19) 
Y THE time Eddie had finished talking, 


the gandy was clicking along over the 
rails at a pace which would have done credit 
to a hot-shot merchandise drifting down a 
2.07 grade. A watchman at the Slateford 
Junction crossing looked up the track and 
saw a cloud of ballast dust coming his way. 
He decided it must be a special carrying news 
reels of a bathing beauty contest and made 
haste to lower the gates. The gandy shot by 
to the spirited accompaniment of “ Funiculi— 
Funicula”’ and lurched to a halt at the bean- 
ery just as the last note of a dinner-bell faded 
away over the mountains. 

Eddie was the hero of the hour. Thanks 
to his ingenuity the section crew had at last 
succeeded in beating the roundhouse gang 
to the checkered tablecloth; something un- 
heard of in the annals of railroading. The 
snipes made savage inroads on the steaming 
victuals set before them, pausing between 
mouthfuls to grin their genial thanks at the 
boy inventor. Big Bill sat at his left and 
patted Eddie on the shoulder from time to 
time with a sort of paternal pride. 

Alas that such popularity, springing up as 
it does after the fashion of a mushroom, is apt 
to be equally short-lived! If the section 
boss hadn’t made up his mind to take one of 
the waitresses for a ride on the musical gandy 
after supper that night, things might have 
turned out differently. But even Eddie 
couldn’t foresee the trouble in store for him. 

It was a wonderful evening with a full 
moon and the breath of peppermint chewing 
gum in the air. Big Bill had turned his re- 
volving shirt front to a new pattern and he 
was a magnificent sight as he escorted the 
giggling hash-slinger to the hand-car shed. 
At the section boss’s request Eddie had gone 
over the mechanical features of his invention 
a few moments before and, after making a 
minor adjustment or two, had assured him 
that everything was set for a class A per- 
formance. 

The young boomer watched the party dis- 
appear around a bend in the roadbed while 
the organ lisped out the opening strains of 
Mendelssohn's “Spring Song” and _ the 
waitress cooed her delight, calling Big Bill 
all manner of clever things. 

As for the section boss, his sense of fair- 
ness was somewhat warped by this flattery 
and it is to be feared that he took more credit 
for the hurdy-gurdy attachment than was due 
him. Not that Eddie cared; he was too 


tired. What he did object to, though, was 
the manner in which Big Bill jarred him into 
wakefulness a couple of hours later. 

The young boomer was grabbing off a pro- 
longed eye-wink in the shanty car when he 
suddenly felt himself being lifted bodily out 
of his bunk and saw a hairy fist dancing up 
and down in front of his bewildered eyes, 
Big Bill was at the other end of the fist and 
he didn’t look much like the man who tells 
the bedtime stories over the radio. 

“‘Answer me,” he was shouting. “What 
did you mean by changing the pieces in the 
grind organ?” 

“Changing — the — pieces?” Eddie 
repeated blankly. “But I didn’t.” 

“Don’t stand there an’ tell me that!” Big 
Bill was furious. “Of all the contemptible 
tricks!” 

“Aw lissen!’’ Eddie pleaded. “It was 
workin’ O. K. when you started out, wasn’t 
it?” 

“That’s not what I’m talking about,” the 
section boss growled. 

“Well, what are you talkin’ about?” 

“About the way it cut up on the way 
back. Squawked an’ howled an’ shrieked 
until we finally got off an’ walked rather than 
to hear any more of them concentrated dis- 
cords. Even so, I think I'd prefer that kinda 
noise to the rattle of a sarcastic waitress 
tellin’ me what she thought of my powers of 
intellect when the ballast begun to punch 
holes in her shoes.” 

“Did you turn the gandy wagon around 
before you started home?” Eddie asked him. 

“Of course not,” Big Bill sneered. 
“What'd be the sense in doing that? Any- 
body knows a hand-car can run one way as 
easy as the other.” 

Eddie opened his mouth to reply but the 
section boss checked him with a growl. 

“Git,” he said determinedly. ‘Git, before 
I lose my temper complete an’ take the first 
step towards savin’ the world from Science.” 

Eddie “‘got.”’ He slipped on his shoes and 
left the shanty car with all the quiet dignity 
of a dining-car conductor. As he reached 
the shadow of the Slateford Junction round- 
house he turned and shook his head. 

‘An’ they call us railroad men ‘brothers’!” 
he sighed. ‘‘ Wouldn’t even give me a chance 
to explain; the narrow-gauged King Snipe! 
Of course a hand-car runs one way as easy as 
the other. So kin a grind organ but it don't 
make pretty music doin’ it.” 


How Davie Took Elizabeth Town 


The undertaking seemed little to Captain 
Trappit’s liking, for he moved away slowly. 
So Davie had time for one more plea. 

“Oh, please, sir; won’t you harken to me? 
My mother doesn’t know anything at all 
about it, but—but I do!” 

Colonel Godden drew a little silver box 
from his waistcoat pocket, tapped the lid, 
opened it and took a pinch of snuff—all this 
as if he had not heard a word. Then, when 
Davie had given up all hope, he called the 
captain back. 

“*Never mind about Mistress Owen; this 
boy says he knows. Take him with you, and 
don’t let him get away with any tricks.” 

So Davie was marched off by the captain, 
marched off and down to the river at the tail 
of a squad of Tory militiamen. There he was 
tumbled into a bateau and told to make 
himself small while the men took their places 
at the oars. 


NOW. like all the Owens, Davie came of 

Welsh stock, and even that King Henry 
who defeated the Glendower Owen was will- 
ing to admit that the Welsh people are as 
brave as the bravest. Davie was only one 
small lad against seven grown men, but he 
had no idea of piloting the party to the hollow 
where his uncle’s canoe was hidden. How to 
escape, and not be treated as he knew the 
Tories treated spies, was the next thing to be 
considered. 

Living in the day of primitive things, 
Davie planned as simply and quickly as an 
Indian. His place was ‘in the bow of the 
bateau, and big Jem Spriggins,. the Tory 
sergeant, was pulling the bow oar, with his 
great Queen Anne- musket lying on- the 
thwart beside him. With Jem’s broad back 
for a screen, Davie whipped out his little 
clasp-knife and jabbed it into the bow bot- 


(Continued from page 28) 


tom-board of the scow. The board was 
rotten, as he had hoped. Having made sure 
of this, he waited until the bateau was 
skirting the northern bank, then when the 
time was ripe he called out to the captain. 

“Please, sir, Captain Trappit, d’ye see 
that hoilow up yonder?” 

As a matter of course, all eyes were turned 
shoreward, and Davie had his opportunity. 
Before any man of the seven could jump to 
stop him, he sprang to his feet, snatched up 
the big musket lying on the thwart, and 
using it for a ram, brought its butt down 
with all his might on the rotten bottom- 
board. 

There were no lives lost. Five minutes 
later, Davie, swimming chiefly under water, 
gained the bank a hundred yards below, and 
presently saw the wrecked bateau drift past 
with seven heads bobbing like corks around it. 

“Four, fi-fi-five, six, s-s-seven,”” he counted, 
his teeth chattering, not with cold, but from 
sheer excitement. “‘They’re all alive, and I 
g-g-guess I'd better run!” 

There was half a county of primeval forest 
to run in, so he put the river squarely behind 
him and raced away in the general direction of 
Albemarle Sound. When he stopped run- 
ning it was too dark to see to dodge the 
drooping branches of the great pines. That 
was one reason for stopping, and another 
was that he was very completely and thor- 
oughly lost. The realization of this was 
rather unnerving at first; but in 1781 the 
Cape Fear River plantations were near 
enough to the frontier to make the great 
forest very friendly to a boy born in the edge 
of it. 

So Davie made the best of it, remembering 
that if he were somewhat out of his own 
reckoning, he was also safely out of the 
reckoning of the terrible Colonel Godden. 
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What to do in the morning was a question 
much too large to be answered that night; 
so he felt about for the thickest bed of pine 
needles, hollowed out a burrow in it, and in 
spite of his wet clothes fell asleep before he 
had counted one-half of the stars peering 
down at him through the little tree window 
overhead. 

It was well on to midnight, and Davie was 
dreaming of his snug trundle-bed at Yellow 
Bank, when a dull glow of torch-light began 
to chase the shadows under the somber pines, 
and the stillness of the great forest was 
broken by the tread of marching men. But 
Davie neither saw nor heard; not even when 
the little band of patriots under Col. Thomas 
Brown came upon him in his bed in the pine 
thicket. 

The band was a forlorn hope if ever there 
was one. Weary and footsore with the long 
march from Duplin, tattered and ragged and 
gaunt with hunger, in the red glow of the 
torches these home-coming exiles looked like 
anything but what most of them were—the 
gentlemen planters of the Cape Fear Valley. 

Davie finished his dream, stirred uneasily 
and opened his eyes. At first the glare of the 
torches blinded him; then he saw the ring of 
haggard faces and bounded up to fling himself 
upon one of the tattered men. “Father! 
was all he said; but that meant all that could 
be crowded into any one word in any lat- 


guage. 


Now as it turned out, this finding of 
Davie in the heart of the great forest was 
providential in more ways than one. The 
little company of patriots, only sixty of them 
in all, had marched all the way from Duplin 
to try to take Elizabeth Town and Colonel 
Brown was sorely in need of exactly the in- 
formation that Davie could give him. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


But when Davie had told his story, how 


the town was fortified and held by a garrison ~ 


three hundred strong, and how all the boats 
save William Donaldson’s canoe had been 
taken to the other side, there were blank faces 
in the circle. 

“As I allow, ’tain’t no manner of use, 
Colonel Brown,” said the grizzled old hunter 
who had piloted the party from Duplin. 
“We-all mought whop ‘em two to one; but 
five to one!—and them fortified!—” 

But Colonel Brown was made of sterner 
stuff. ‘None of that, Ephraim,” he replied. 
“It's fight or starve: there isn’t enough 
parched corn in the company to carry us a 
day’s march on the back track. We can finda 
ford if we look for it.” 

There was a murmur of disheartenment. 
“That's all right, Colonel—but five to one!” 
This from a dozen points in the circle. It 
was just at this juncture, when the taking of 
Elizabeth Town and the rescue of the exiles’ 
families hung in the balance, that Davie had 
his inspiration. 

“Oh, Colonel Brown!” he broke in; “I 
know there’s a fearsome lot of them; but 
can't we somehow make them believe there’s 
just a sight of us?” 

The idea struck fire like flint on steel, and 
in a twinkling the men were on their feet. 
“That’s the idea! The little lad has the right 
of it! Strategy’s the word!” came from all 
sides; and when the hubbub subsided, 
Colonel Brown was ready with his plan. He 
explained it in a few brief sentences, dwelling 
only upon a single point. “As you see, my 
men, it will all depend upon your obedience 
and quickness. Let every man be ready to fire 
and run at the word, reloading as he goes.” 

As the colonel had predicted, they found a 
fording place a mile below the town; but the 
water was chin-deep for the tallest, and they 
had to strip and hold clothes, guns and 
ammunition high over their heads. Davie 
had many an offer of a shoulder for the cross- 
ing, but he chose to swim at his father’s 
side, saying he was already as wet as he ever 
could be. 

On the south bank there was a dense cane- 
brake, and in this cover the men dressed, 
reprimed their guns and formed for a silent 
march which led them across the king’s road, 
along the skirting hills, and so back into the 
road again in the rear of the town. 

Here they prepared for the assault, and 
Davie’s father wanted to leave him behind. 
But the boy pleaded so hard to be taken 
along that finally Colonel Brown was moved 
to intercede for him. 

“Let him come along, Mr. Owen; he'll be 


as safe with us as he would be anywhere. 
Hark ye, Davie, I'll make you a member of 
my staff’—this with a pat on the shoulder 
and the gentle laugh that endeared this brave 
gentleinan to every man who ever fought 
under him. “Stick close to your father’s 
coat-tails and you'll come through with 
colors flying.” 

The dispositions for the attack were made 
quickly, and with a ringing cheer the little 
company dashed down the road, driving the 
fairly surprised Tory sentries pell mell to 
take shelter behind the stockade. That done, 
the patriot force melted as if by magic into 
the darkness, leaving only Colonel Brown 
and his “staff” of six standing in the road. 
Now Davie was to see the working of his 
idea. In the moment of silence which fol- 
lowed the driving in of the outposts, Colonel 
Brown’s voice rang out so that every Tory 
in the garrison could hear it. 

“On the right! Captain Dodd’s company! 
Advance!” 


(THERE was a crashing volley, and in the 

lull following it Davie heard cautious 
footfalls in the rear as of a body of men 
hastening across the road to the left. Colonel 
Brown waited until the footfalls ceased, and 
then the word of command rang out again, 
shouted this time, to the left. 

“On the left! Captain Gillespie’s com- 
pany! Advance!” 

Another resounding volley, and again the 
hurrying footfalls, this time passing to the 
right. Once more the colonel gave the word. 

“On the right! Captain Dickinson’s com- 
pany. Advance!” 

Bang! went the guns again; and this time 
when Davie heard the pad-pad-pad of the 
men racing back to the left, he understood 
how the brave colonel was multiplying his 
fifty-odd men into a full regiment: ‘‘Cap- 
tain Dodd’s company” would fire first from 
the right, and then steal across in the dark- 
ness, reloading hastily on the way, to be 
ready to fire as Captain Somebody’s-else 
company on the left. 

The ruse was a brilliant success. By the 
time Colonel Brown had shouted his com- 
mands right and left to half a dozen more 
make-believe company leaders, the Tory 
garrison was no better than a demoralized 
mob, firing at random when it could be 
brought to fire at all, and paying little heed 
to the frenzied orders of Colonels Godden 
and Slingsby. 

At the critical moment Colonel Brown 
stopped the “firing by companies” and 

(Continued on page 52) 











“C’m on, boys—it ain’t a scare- 
crow—it’s only the hired man” 
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The Little .22 is a 


BIG SHOT 





upPER-x long-range cartridges 

have taken the .22 rifle out of 
the popgun and air rifle class and 
made it a real two-fisted, he-man 
gun. These new .22’s have 


50% More Power— 
26% Higher Speed 


Even more in some sizes! Super-X 
.22's have stepped up the power 
and range of millionsof rifles. You'll 
recognize them by their gleaming, 
Nickel-Plated shells and golden, 
greaseless Lubaloy-coated bullets. 
Their Non-Corrosive priming keeps 
your rifle bore as bright as new. 
Even the report is different—a 
louder, sharper CRACK, more like 
a high-power rifle. 


Double-Action Powder 


The super-performance of Super-X 
.22's is made possible by the new 
Double-Action powder developed 
in the Western laboratories espe- 
cially for these cartridges, It gives 
































































greater range and 
power without 
dangerousincrease 
in pressure. 


Can Be Used with 
Safety in Any Standard Rifle 
The terrific speed of Super-X bul- 
lets and the special composition 
lead used make them flatten out 
soon after they begin to penetrate 
and expend their Ssos within the 
object struck. This gives them 
greater stopping power for small 
game and pest shooting, even when 
solid-point bullets are used. While 
the mushrooming of the bullet is of 
no value to the target shooter, 
Super-X super-accuracy will im- 
prove your shooting on the range. 
Super-X is the ideal all-round .22 
cartridge. Sold by dealers every- 
where. Write for interesting, free, 
descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
854 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 




























.a2 SHORT, .22 LONG, 
.22 LONG RIFLE, 
22 W. R. F. 

Solid or Hollow-Point 
Bullets. 


















7 
“$0 DEEP 


At rustic swimmin’ holes or in shining 
marble pools— where water is—there 
boys congregate. Sturdy youth and 
swimming go together just as do bi- 
cycles and boys, and where bicycles 
are—there also are found New De- 
parture Coaster Brakes. Eight out of 
ten bicycles are equipped with them. 
Be sure yours has a New Departure. 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 








CONTENTS 

1 Zine Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 pe. Handy-Fold Mer- 
eurochrome (H.W.D.) 
Gauze, 6 x 36 in. 

1 Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Gauze Bandage, 2 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Tube First Aid for 
Burns 

3 Vivo Tubes 

1 Mercurochrome 
(H.W.D.) Swab 

1 Tube Soap Solvent 

1 First Aid Guide 


... When the wood-bugs bite 


Never can tell. You may have a chance yet to use one of those Vivo 


tubes (yep, they’re in your Official First Aid Kit). 


Little glass tubes 


containing aromatic ammonia and ammonia water. 


They’re just the stuff to daub on insect bites. 
stinger, but they'll take out the sting. 


May not take out the 


Good, too, in cases of fainting. 


When a fellow keels over, break a tube and give him a whiff. 


The Official Kit contains just what you need for all the ordinary first- 
aid emergencies. You ought to have one—and carry it whenever you're 
in uniform. Only 75c, at drug stores or the Scout Supply Department. 
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DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


Chicago .- 


New York 


Toronto 
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Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 











UGUST, the great outdoor month, is full 

of fellows hiking, canoeing, swimming, 
sailing, camping, climbing and countless other 
“ings.” August is indeed a busy month, 
every wideawake minute packed full with 
sixty seconds of adventure. Of course, this 
high record is a worry to:a certain idle old 
boy known as Old Idle Five Minutes, whose 
sole ambition in life is to slow things up a 
bit. Let’s show him that we have no use for 
him this busy time, and let’s start him on a 
hike that will keep him moving for all time. 
Point his nose toward the next year, and get 
him going. Some prodding might help, and 
so for the jokes with the best points sent in 
here (selected and published below) a Boy 
Scout Diary will be awarded. 


Accomplished 
“Wanted: a man for gardening, also to 
take charge of a cat who can sing in the choir 
and blow the organ. 


So They Can 
WisecrackerR: You heard the old one 
about the farmer who said when he was 
talking about his peaches: “We eat what 
we can and we can what we can’t?” 
DEALER IN Peacues: Yep, I heard that 
one, but did you hear that I sell what I can 
and what I can't sell I cancel? 





ArrorNEy: Witness, was it this man’s 
habit to talk to himself when alone? 

Witness: Well, er, er—just at this mo- 
ment, I don’t recollect ever being with him 
when he was alone. 


Preparedness 
“Where is Bill taking his car?” 
“‘He’s going to a matinée.” 
“There isn’t any matinée until tomorrow.” 
“Well, he’s got to find a place to park, 
hasn’t he?” 


A Mane Line? 
~ thes telephone operator): Gimme the 


Guna RATOR: The lion is busy. 


On the Job 
Visitor (to cannibal): Why do you look at 
me so intentl;? 
CANNIBAL: I'm the food inspector. 


For a Wideawake Audience 
Sign on a movie theater: While the city 


sleeps 
With Siant effects. 








Hard on Both 


Bones & Jones were working on a chimney. 
Jones: I'll get fired. 
Bones: Why? 
Jones: I just dropped a brick and it 
broke. 
Bones: Ah, that’s nothirig. 
gs: Yeah! but the brick broke on the 


Jon 
MAKERS OF THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT FIRST AID KIT | foreman’s head. 
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WELL, HE GET'S 
EVERYBODY 5, 





For a Start 
StupentT: What would you advise me to 
read after graduation? 
ENGLISH Proressor: The “ Help Wanted” 
column. 


No Kick 


NepHew: Uncle, when are you going to 
play football again? 

Rica Uncue: I don’t play football. What 
makes you ask me that question? 

Nepuew: Father says when you kick off 
we are going to get a motor car and a house. 





Not So Well 


Kino Lapy: What’s troubling you, my 
little man? 

Littize Wire (on his way home from 
school): Dyspepsia and rheumatism. 

Lavy: Why that’s absurd at your age, 
how can that be? 

Witure: Teacher kept me after school 
because I couldn’t spell ’em. 


A Current Joke 
EXAMINER (to Scout trying for Electricity 
Merit Badge): What is a non-conductor? 
Scout: Why—er—a—motorman. 


He Knows His Rabbits 


First Cuass Scout: Is he a good rabbit 
dog? 

TenverFoot: Is he? Say, you should 
have seen the way he went after my mother’s 
new sealskin coat! 


Page the Patrol 
Very small Scout (manfully struggling to 
lift a two-hundred-and-twenty-five-pound 
lady from where she was helplessly sitting on 
the icy sidewalk): Sorry, ma’am, it’s no use. 
I'll have to find some other good turn to do 


A man was buying a suitcase, but none of 
those shown pleased him. ‘When I buy a 
bag,” he declared, “‘I like to see some cow- 
hide in it.” 

“Oh,” said the dealer. “ You want tricks— 
what do you think I am, a magician?” 


Hello! 

Jones picked up the daily paper, and was 
astounded by seeing an announcement of his 
death. He immediately rang up a friend: 
**Bill,” said he, “have you seen the notice of 
my death i in this morning’ s paper?” 

“Yes,” replied Bill. “‘ Where are you speak- 
ing from?” 


Amplifies It 


Ju: Why do you call him “Radio Mike”? 
Jack: Well, whisper something to him 
and he broadcasts it to the world. 


His Limit 


Teacner: Use a sentence with the word 
“fascinate.” : 

Fat Pup: There are nine buttons in my 
vest but I can only fascinate (fasten eight). 


August 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Readers’ Page 


(Continued from page 34) 


But the percentage of success will be high, 
and the trip-trap is easy to make. Why 
not try it? 


“Spunk”’ in Southwest Texas 

By Scout Executive H. B. Palmer 
H®: SCOUTS! Have you ever tried to 

kindle a fire either by friction or by flint 
and steel, and had the coal go out or the 
spark refuse to ignite? We Scouts in South- 
west Texas have found an aid for fire building 
that is going to help set some records. 

On the edges of marsh lands or along 
intermittent ponds in Southwest Texas 
grows a short-lived bush which reproduces 
rapidly from the seeds, called by the native 
name of “Creek Brush.” It grows about 
eight feet high. The seeds lie in dormant 
state for sometimes two or three years, until 
favorable conditions arise, when they will 
sprout and throw up a slender shoot in the 
dry bed of the pond, usually along the edges. 
When the rains come this shrub grows very 









(Above) An In- 
dian olla; some 
varieties have a 
thin neck and 
rounder bottom 


(Right) Remov- \- 

ing Spunk from 

sticks of Creek 
Brush 


rapidly in the water, and adds many branches, 
forming, often, a considerable hedge. 

That part of the stem which is under 
water accumulates, or there begins to grow 
on it, a protective material we call SPUNK. 
This spongy fungous growth is of a yellowish 
brown color, and resembles cork somewhat 
in its textures, but is even finer and lighter, 
and is waterproof. It protects the shrub 
from the effects of the stagnant water in the 
pond or marsh. 

As the water recedes, Scouts may find 
SPUNK growing about the stems of the 
“Creek Brush” in thicknesses of one to 
two inches. The tiniest spark will ignite 
this growth, and it will smoulder for a long 
time, or can be blown into a flame very 
quickly when placed in tinder. 

This “Creek Brush” is the only shrub on 
which SPUNK grows. It has a beautiful 
yellowish flower shaped somewhat like our 
own bluebonnet, Texas’ State flower. The 
seeds form in a pod about three inches long, 
each seed being well protected in a very 
light matted waterproof case. When high 
water comes these pods are pulled loose by 
the current and carried down stream, to be 
deposited on a drift or bog to re-seed. 

Scout Roy Schweers and County Superin- 
tendent W. N. Saathoff of Hondo, Texas, 
are given credit for helping to get the above 
information about SPUNK. 


What the Desert Offers Scouting 
By Don Geggie 

O THE Scout interested in archeology or 
the search for Indian relics the desert of- 
fers several unique and unusual opportuni- 
ties. In the first place, the absence of any 
large group of people is alone an incentive to 
the ardent seeker, and in the second place, 
the task of finding things is made compara- 
tively easy by the knowledge that any place 
where there is a supply of water close at hand 
1s more than likely to bear relics of some sort. 
Contrary to the general belief, the desert 
yields little in the way of arrowheads or 
other warlike implements. The desert tribes 
Were as a rule small and peaceful, and moved 
very little from their accustomed haunts, 
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Our modest little collection, located at Palm 
Springs, California, consists in the main of 
various kinds of pottery, although an occa- 
sional arrowhead, string of beads, or arrow 
straightener does find its way in among the 
pots. However, the most fascinating and 
exciting things to search for are the clay 
vessels, or ollas (pronounced “‘oi-yah”’). 

Although one is able to satisfy himself 
for a while with picking up and attempting 
to glue together the hundreds of broken 
olla pieces which lie near the mouths of the 
canyons at the Indians’ camping places, he 
soon finds himself clambering about the 
mountainside in search of some better re- 
ward for his labors. Here along the cliffs 
in nearly inaccessible caves and niches, the 
Indians were accustomed to conceal their 
ollas, and it also seems that they had a 
fairly well defined line around the moun- 
tains where they placed the pots, for in all 
of our hunting we have never found any- 
thing, besides a pipe, above fifty or a hun- 
dred feet up the cliffs. 

In the course of searching for ollas, one 
comes upon a great deal of what we have been 
content to call “‘olla rests,” or flat pieces of 
stone placed in such a manner as to help the 
= stand upright. Many times, pieces of 

roken pottery will be found scattered about 
these rests, where the ollas either crumbled 
with age, were demolished by falling rock, or 
were broken deliberately by the Indians 
themselves. It was by just one’of these rests 
that I came upon my first complete olla. 

We had been hunting all afternoon with 
little success, and I was just taking one last 
look before starting for home. Scrambling 
up to a small flat place, I peered into a small 
cave, and, unable to see anything from the 
outside, I wriggled further in, but could 
find nothing. Turning to leave, I caught 
sight of the curved bottom of an olla be- 
tween two rocks which had been set. up 
side to side against the wall in the shape of 
a “V,” and which made a triangular box- 
like affair that concealed the pot. It was 
our first big find, and you may well imagine 
how gingerly we transported that precious 
piece of pottery back to the town. 

After these several years spent in search- 
ing, we have formulated a motto which 
has held true in every instance—namely, 
“up and over.” Every time we have been 
successful in an expedition our prize has 
been discovered according to this simple 
formula. It consists merely of climbing a 
few or many steps, and then going over or 
out along a narrow ledge to a cave or the 
widening of the ledge. 

Ollas come in several different shapes and 
sizes. The one which I found is rather 
strange when compared with the large-hot- 
tomed, thin-necked variety that is the more 
common of the two. Still stranger is the 
thick-walled, large-necked variety which was 
used for cooking, and which brokenly is in 
great evidence around the charred embers of 
the Indian camp fires. 

But the real fascination comes in searching 
for these elusive, hidden ollas. One gets the 
fever in his blood and never loses it. The 
scrambling about on the mountainsides, 
the gurgle of a cool mountain stream, and the 
feel of a hot sun on a perspiring back never 
fail to thrill. To some it may seem a far- 
fetched phase of scouting, but there is a lot 
of the scouting spirit of adventure and explo- 
ration in it, and after all, that is where the 
real fun comes in. 


The Yorktown Celebration 
By Leonard Austin 

HyESToRY will live for the American 
who attends the Exposition at York- 
town this year. The events during the four 
days, October 14—17, will be in the form of 
a pageant. President Hoover is to attend, 
and also General Pershing, who will inspect 
the Troops. These Troops will consist of 
3,000 regular soldiers, and various units from 
the thirteen original States, representing 
famous revolutionary units, with their color- 
ful uniforms. Among these Colonial Troops 
will be the Connecticut Foot Guards, Putnam 
Phalanx, the Massachusetts Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, the Richmond Light In- 
fantry and Blues, the Georgia Hussars, the 
Fayetteville Independence Light Infantry, 

and the Pennsylvania State Fencibles. 
During the celebration, there will be Ameri- 
can, French, and British ships at anchor in the 

harbor, and also the frigate Constitution. 
I believe this Sesquicentennial will exceed 
in attendance and splendor even the James- 
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Dial ‘Telephone va 
How it \Works 


CL A Bell System Advertisement 


Wuen you taake a call from a telephone of 
the kind served by operators, you give the 

ator who connects you 
line. If you have a dial 
telephone your call may be completed with- 
out the aid of an operator by means of elec- 
trical and mechanical apparatus at the central 


number to an o 
with the desire 


office. 


When you lift the receiver of a dial tele- 
phone a steady flow of electrical current is 
set up just as in the other or “‘manual’’ tele- 
phone. Now if you dial a telephone number, 
this steady current is interrupted, creating a 
series of electrical pulses which are recognized 
by the apparatus in the central office as the 
number you are calling. For example, if you 
dial a **4’’ or the letter *‘G’’ four pulses are 
sent to the central office. A small governor 
on the rear of the dial allows the pulses to 


be sent at just the proper speed. 


After the last digit of the number has been 
dialed, the bell at the telephone you have 


called starts to ring. 
* * * 


The number of dial telephones grows each 
year. At the beginning of 1931, almost 30 
- cent of all the telephones in the Bell 

ystem were dial and it is expected that by 
1934 their number will be well over 50 per 
cent. Because it takes both time and money 
to install the dial system, its growth must be 


gradual. 
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town Exposition of 1907. 
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HI SCOUT? 


Going camping this summer? 
Give the 
USPAK-CARRIER 
the once over 
. . « Scientifically designed. 
Keeps shoulders erect. 
Supports the back. Can’t 
bind nor chafe. Fits anyone. 
YOU CAN EASILY ASSEMBLE 
THEM YOURSELF 


Lash on Your Duffle 
and you're all set for an 
easy Carry. 

Price $3.00 
If assembled 
$3.50 
Slightly higher west of 
rg iA pi and in 
Canada. CO. . unless 
you send check or 
money order. Money re- 
funded (less carriage) if 

not as represented, 
Further information from 
SPECIALTY DIVISION 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


(Rated by Duns and Bradstreets at $1,000,000) 
57 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 








TO BLOW. Easy to finger, 
to play in perfect tune, 


st artists endorse Conns. They 
roved Conn superiority. The 
secret is in Conn’s patented construc- 
tion. Many exclusive features. Y 
they cost no more. 
FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS. 
Any Conn Band or Orchestra instru- 
ment senton free trial. Liberal Easy 
Payment Plan. Write forspecialoffer. 
Send For FREE BOOK, Describes 
— favorite instrument. Gives his- 
i place in band, points out money 
ma ing opportunities. Illustrates 
newest models in na‘ ors. 
Mention instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
807 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indian 






Write for FREE BOOK 


> > Mention Instrument < < 













































































































Nut Tree Planting 
Program 

NDER the auspices of the 
local Boy Scout Councils, 
Scouts, and their leaders, a 
black walnut tree grown from 
seed secured from Mt. Ver- 
non, the home of George 
Washington, will be planted 
on the capitol grounds of all 
the States of the Union, and 
the capitols of all U. S. Pos- 
sessions, as well as on the 
properties of the Ambassadors 
and Consuls located in all 
parts of the world. The 
Bicentennial program opens 
on Washington's Birthday in 1932, but the 
preparation of seedlings, gathering of seeds, 
Sod glaieinn the program will begin in early 
September in the southern half of the United 
States, and will continue active up to the 
first of December. 


Radio Lone Scout Tribe 


[HE first Radio Lone Scout Tribe organ- 
ized on the new standard Tribe basis is 
the KYFR Radio Lone Scout Tribe, organ- 
ized by Scout Executive W. G. Fulton, of 
Bismarck, N.D. Regular meetings are held 
over the radio once a week during most of 
the year, and twice a month during the 
summer season. A series of Scout sketches 
are broadcast by “Bud and Bob,” rural 
Scouts, as part of the program. : 

Supplementing the Radio Tribe meetings, 
the Scout Executive and the Tribe Scout- 
master have held Area-wide meetings of all 
the Lone Scout members of the Tribe on a 
Jamboree basis. One such meeting has al- 
ready been held and others are contem- 
plated. 


County Fairs 
EVERY Lone Scout or rural Scout in a 
Troop or Patrol will want to participate 
in representing the local Council at the 
County Fair. A very definite arrangement 
should be made with the fair officials for 
making an exhibit of Scouting, conducting 
Scout demonstrations at the fair. Usually 
there is an educational building where a booth 
or section can be assigned. Won’t you take 
the initiative and get some Scout leader to 
help you put over a rural exhibit of Scouting? 
Write the Longhouse for more specific in- 

structions if you are interested. 


know it’s there. We stand staring after him 
and ‘then Scotty, grinning from ear to ear, 
turns on us: “Boy, Dave’s old man sure 
picked the right customers. When it comes 
to razzing I don’t take a back seat for any- 
body—and whether this successor to Bobby 
Jones tumbles or not—I guarantee he’s going 
to be in for a rough afternoon! Let’s put 
our heads together!” 

It doesn’t take us guys long to have our 
goat-getting system all figured out. We're 
old hands at this business, seeing as how we 
four have more or less been the committee 
for initiating all newcomers to Crestwood. 
It’s agreed right off that Tom West and me 
wouldn’t stand a chance against Dave, so we 
decide to let Rand Seoul nil Scotty chal- 
lenge Dead Eye Ballister’s son while we act 
as their caddies. If you know the tricks of the 
game you can play against a fellow just as 
much when you're his opponent’s caddy— 
sometimes more. Tom’s to follow Rand over 
the course and I’m to chase balls for Scotty. 

‘So you birds have the audacity to chal- 
lenge me, do you?” sniffs Dave Waldo Bal- 
ister when we tackle him in his father’s 
workshop with the old man looking on and 
giving us the wink. “Dad, did you ever see 
guys so foolish? Why, they haven’t a chance! 
And yet they expect me to go out there and 
waste my time. . . !” 

“Hey—if there’s no chance for us—then 
we're the ones who'd be wasting our time!” 
declares Scotty. ‘“‘We’ve been looking you 
over, and we don’t think you’re so hot. And, 
as we didn’t see you shoot that seventy-two 
how do we know you actually did it?” 

“Why, I... why, you... !” flashes 
Dave. “Dad went around with me that 


day! Colonel Dutton was on the course. 


THE LONE SCOUT 


The Game of Lone Scouting 


Bes. parents, teachers and leaders often 
ask—‘‘ Just what does a Lone Scout get 
for his annual membership fee of 50 cents, 
and how may a boy become a Lone Scout?” 
The following will answer these questions: 


A Lone Scout receives: 
(a) Membership in the greatest boy-man 


as offered to any other Scout on the same 
basis of a Scout’s interesting program of 
fun, adventure and achievement. 

(g) A chance to participate in all local, 
regional, national events, special activi- 
ties and Scout Programs on the same 
basis as do all other Scouts. 

(h) He has a chance under Scout authority 
to select the best man in his corvmunity 








Boys Scouts ees walnuts from Washington’s estate at Mt. Vernon 
to be 








distributed all over the country 


organization in the world; a brother 
Scout to over 893,000 Scouts and 
Scouters in our own country and over 
2,000,000 throughout the world. 

(b) The service and cooperation of National 
and Local Boy Scout Councils. 

(c) The right to participate in Scout Camps, 
Jamborees and other Scouting events. 

(d) He receives an attractive membership 
certificate when he passes his Tender- 
foot test and may then wear the Scout 
Uniform and Insignia. 

(e) One year’s free subscription to THE 
LONE SCOUT paper, issued monthly. 

(f) Theprivilege of earning and achieving all 
ranks, honors, titles and Merit Badges 


Fore and Double Fore 


He saw my card!”” Then Dave turns to me. 
“Shorty, your own Dad was a witness. . . .!” 

“On two holes,” says I. “You shot par 
on them all right—but any fair golfer can 
shoot par on two holes. The stunt is to turn 
in a par score on all of em!” 

“See here, Dad, are you going to let these 
small-town guys insinuate that I . . . that 
I... ?” appeals Dave, his face so red that 
he looks like the second cousin to a beet. 

“Only way to answer your challengers is 
to go out and do it again,” is the answer that 
Dave’s Dad hands out. 

Dave hesitates, acting like he hates to 
stoop low enough to even put himself in our 
competitive class. 

“All right!” he snaps. “Get your clubs. 
We'll settle this little argument right now!” 

“And, if you don’t mind,” suggests Dead 
Eye Ballister, “I'll just amble along as. . . 
er... referee!” 

“Come ahead!” invites Dave. “Better 
bring an adding machine, though, to take 
down the scores of my opponents!” 

All you’ve got to do, if you want a crowd 
somewhere, is to send out the rumor that 
there’s a grudge battle taking place. Store- 
keepers will close shop, ditch-diggers will 
stop digging ditches, delivery men will leave 
their trucks and even housewives will lean 
out windows to see what’s going on. It 
doesn’t take three minutes to phone both 
Crestwood newspapers and start the sport- 
writers speeding for the course. And by the 
time we've reached the first tee, ready to 
begin the historic match, there’s a sizable 
gallery waiting to march from hole to hole 
with us. Dave doesn’t think there’s anything 
so unusual about this as he’s had quite a few 
golf admirers trailing him since the word 


to be his “‘Friend and Counselor.” The 
Adult Friend is responsible for the ad- 
vancement tests for the Lone Scout. 


The Boy Scout Handbook is one of the most 
interesting and worthwhile books for boys 
now available. A Lone Scout will be able to 
use this book not only in order to progress 
in the ranks of Scouting but also as a useful 
source of information on many subjects rela- 
tive to home and community life. The 
Handbook, with the above, is only part of 
the benefits available to a Lone Scout to 
help him achieve on the same basis as do 
other Scouts. It’s a great game and boys 
love to play it. 


went the rounds of his marvelous “‘seventy- 
two.” 

“So you came to see the massacre?” he 
greets, with a condescending nod to every- 
body. “I’m afraid you're not going to see 
such hot golf, on the whole, but I'll try my 
best. A man really needs stiff opposition to 
lift his game to the heights!” 

“Who shoots first?” growls Scotty. “Shall 
we flip for honors?” He holds a coin in his 
hand. 

“Okay,” says Dave, dropping his ball to 
the turf. “T’ll call it—heads!”’ 

“You lose!”’ Scotty tells him. “So you 
can have the honor of going first and Rand 
and I will follow you!” 

“That’s very kind of you!” rejoins Dave, 
dryly. “Stand back, then! No—further 
back than that!” 

“But I want to study your swing,” pro- 
tests Scotty, “And I can’t see it so good any 
farther away!” 

“You fellows who are caddying!” Dave 
calls to Tom and me. “Move back! 
where my caddy is? Go over beside him!” 
He points to Little Jimmy, a snappy-eyed 
youngster, who never saw Bobby Jones but 
can’t imagine him being any better than 
Dave. 

“Yeah, you’se guys stick with me!” in- 
vites Little Jimmy. “I’ve played around 
with Dave enough to know just what he 
wants! You won't get in his way if you do 
what I do!” 

“That’s our cue!” says Scotty, giving 
Rand, Tom and me the wink. 


AVE gets ready to tee off, squinting down 
the fairway at a spot where he intends 
to send the ball. We've moved back but now 
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If you live near a Boy 
Scout Council Office or within 
a Council Area, get in touch 
with the Scout Executive at 
once and take steps to be- 
come a Scout. If you live 
outside of Council territory 
then you should send for Ap- 
plication Blank and instruc- 
tions’ at once to THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
Rural Scouting Service, 2 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
No boy in America can afford 
to be without the Scout 
Program 


Mohawk Indian Village 


HE Mohawk Indian Village of the an- 

nual Eastern States Exposition will be 
in charge of the Regional Boy Scout office 
as represented by Mr. Ralph Nodine, Re- 
gional Executive. It is expected that every 
farm boy and Lone Scout of the dozen or 
more Eastern States will want to prepare 
and send exhibits to the local Council office. 
with a view to having the local Council select 
the best exhibits to be forwarded for display 
at the Exposition. There probably is no fair 
or exposition in the world that has so many 
well-developed programs for boys and girls. 
During the past fifteen years, its organization 
has developed one of the most outstanding 
educational exhibits for young people and 
their leaders in existence. 

We are anxious for Lone Scouts to get in 
touch with this great program. 
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State Fairs 


AST year some very fine exhibits and 

demonstrations by farm boys were con- 
ducted at some of our State Fairs. At the 
Minnesota State Fair, farm boys came from 
every section of the State, organized them- 
selves into a temporary Troop under Scout- 
master and leadership, carried out a com- 
plete camping program, conducted daily 
demonstrations, gave daily Good Turn help 
to the farm agencies and organizations on 
the fair-grounds, conducted an information 
bureau, and in many other ways made 
themselves useful to the organization. At 
the same time they were training themselves 
in such a way that they could return to 
their homes and carry on giving the same 
kind of service to their communities. Why 
not offer your services to your State Fair? 


(Continued from page 9) 


we commence to edge up again, very serious 
about it and terribly interested. 

“What’s the matter with you guys?” de- 
mands Dave, after taking a practice swing 
and looking around and seeing us. “Haven't 
you ever watched a fellow play golf before?” 

“Never anybody like you!” responds 
Scotty. 

Just then Coogan of the Crestwood News, 
and Becker of the Crestwood Times come 
rushing up. 

“So we're just in time, eh?” queries Coogan. 

“In time for what?” asks Dave, resting on 
his club. 

“The match for blood!” grins Becker, 
glancing at us fellows. “We understand this 
is going to be a battle to the death!” 

Dave glares. “It’s going to be a quick 
death!” he says, viciously, and takes his 
stance, murder in his eyes. He swishes his 
driver until the wind whistles and Scotty 
begins counting. 

ee a Bee eee 

“Will you please cut that out?” repri- 
mands Dave, turning on Scotty. 

“Cut what out?” 

“Counting off my warm-up strokes!” 

“Sorry!” apologizes Scotty. “I just 
wanted to see how many you were taking. 
Maybe that’s one of my troubles. Maybe | 
haven’t been taking enough practice swings 
at each hole!” 

There’s a snicker in the crowd and Dave. 
sensitive as a wild canary, whirls about to see 
who’s dared express mirth over this. But 
the guilty party has his face well masked. 

“Go ahead, Dave, and shoot!” advises 
Dead Eye Ballister, who’s been standing like 
a wax figure. “Don't pay any attention to 
this stuff!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“You know, fellows,” Scotty whispers to 
Rand, Tom and me, so loud that Dave can’t 
help hearing, “I never noticed it before—but 
Dave actually looks a great deal like Bobby 

! ” 


Wiff! 

Dave’s club connects with the ball and 
away she goes, but he’s been just enough 
upset so that he hooks her and she com- 
mences curving off the fairway until she’s 
landed in the bunkers. 

“He’s foozled it!” chuckles Scotty, as 
Dave smacks his club against the ground, his 
temper rising. 

“Too bad, Dave, old man!” I sympathize, 
laying it on thick. 

“That's a tough way to start on a seventy- 
two,” Rand remarks as he tees up his ball 
and gets ready to follow. 

“] don’t talk when I play,” Dave informs, 
icily, “so I'll thank you fellows to keep your 
thoughts to yourselves!” 

“Oh, we always talk when we play,” re- 
plies Scotty. “That's half the fun of it!” 

“You can’t play good golf and talk!” 
flares Dave. 

“Well, that depends what you call good 
golf,” rejoins Rand, as he swings. He hits a 
beauty, straight down the fairway. ‘You 
wouldn’t call that so bad, would you?” 

Dave is fit to be tied. His face gets redder 
as Scotty steps up, tees his ball, and counts 
off practice swings, giving a hilarious imita- 
tion of Dave’s form. 

Woof! 

Another drive smack down the fairway! 
And now the crowd’s caught on that we’ve 
set out in an attempt to kid Dave Waldo 
Ballister out of the match! Everybody eyes 
old man Ballister to see how Crestwood's golf 
pro is taking it, but they can’t get any idea 
from his face. Dave, however, has reached 
the boiling point already. He takes three to 
get on the green from his bunker and then 
misses a six-foot putt for the hole, finishing 
two strokes down to Scotty and one to 
Rand. 

“You're playing in hard luck, old boy!” 
says Scotty as he prepares to tee off for hole 
number two. “Just a trifle off form, I would 
say!” 

The sport writers, Coogan and Becker, ex- 
change humorous glances. 

“You guys aren’t here to write this up, 
are you?” asks Dave, anxiously. 

“We're not here for the exercise!” smiles 
Coogan. “Show us something, Dave! We'd 
like to catch you doing a seventy-two!” 

“I’m afraid you fellows picked the wrong 
day,” remarks Scotty as he lets drive. 
“Well, what do you know about that? I’m 
on the green in one! Looks like I'd do num- 
ber two in less than par!” 

It’s a shot worth cheering about and maybe 
Tom and I aren’t tickled. Rand lands.on the 
edge of a sand trap with his drive. 

“Funny thing—I tried to keep away from 
that sand trap but the more I tried, the more 
the ball seemed drawn toward it!” Rand ex- 
plains. “I think that’s one of the worst 
traps on the course. Don’t you, Dave?” 


DAVE doesn’t answer . . . but he takes 
eleven practice swings and then kneels 
down and dresses his ball all over again. 
“He’s going to try to make the green in 
one, too!” Tom says to me, smothering a 
laugh. “But Rand’s got him worried about 
that sand trap!” 
Plop! 


Right in the middle of the sand trap goes 
Dave's ball and bang! goes his club to the 
grass! 

“Darnation!” he swears. “How can you 
expect a person to play golf if you don’t keep 
still? _ 1 don’t talk when you fellows are 
shooting! I never saw such bad manners on 
a course!” 

“Go ahead and talk!” urges Scotty. ‘We 
play better when we talk. It keeps us from 
taking our strokes too seriously—from tight- 
ening up on our swing!” 

Whereupon Scotty proceeds to sink an 
eighteen-foot putt which gives him a two for 
: ape hole. He’s shooting miles over his 

ead! 

“Looks like I’m out to break the course 
record!” Scotty remarks to the sport-writers. 

Great work!” compliments Dave's Dad, 
ne means it. This burns Dave up all the 
10re, 

Rand makes the hole in par figures and 
Dave kicks up a miniature sand storm getting 
out of the trap for a five. 

F hings go from bad to worse as we travel 

Tom hole to hole with Dave threatening to 
up his clubs and quit the match cold, 

ut his Dad won't listen to it and Dave's 
a little afraid of what the sport-writers might 
Say. At the end of the first nine holes, Dave 
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is. five down to Rand and seven down to 
Scotty. Their scores at the turn are: 


Dave—48 
Rand—43 
Scotty—41 


Rand and Scotty are doing themselves 
proud. If they can come home as good as 
they’ve gone out, they'll both break their 
own records for the course. Dave, however, 
on the basis of his having shot a seventy- 
two, is now on the way to shooting a not so 
good ninety-six. He’s choking with humilia- 
tion and claiming this should be called ‘no 
match’ and fuming because his Dad, as 
referee, hasn’t disqualified his opponents for 
unsportsmanlike conduct. 

“Tf what they are doing disturbs you, you 
have the same privilege to do to them!” is 
Dead Eye Ballister’s reply to his son’s pro- 
tests. 

“T consider myself too much of a gentle- 
man!” is Dave’s haughty rejoinder. 


TALK about punishment! Dave has taken 
plenty on those outgoing holes! We've 
ridden him unmercifully, and the spectators 
have seen another side of Dave as he’s ex- 
ploded his temperament all over the place. 
But coming in, Dave suddenly calms down 
as though he’s reached the end of his flighty 
nerves. All the self-importance seems to 
have been beaten out of him. His face takes 
on a grim, determined look. He glues his 
eyes on the course ahead, cuts out his frills 
and his flourishes and settles down to the 
business of playing against par instead of 
against his opponents. We're quick to see 
the change and we try harder than ever to 
fluster him but he acts like he’s in a trance. 
Scotty even crosses in front of him as he’s 
about to let go but Dave acts like he’s never 
even seen him. 

“I was afraid of this!” Scotty whispers to 
me. “The worm’s turned... and now 
Rand and I have got the battle of our life to 
stay out in front!” 

Oh, boy! There’s no comedy now—it’s 
all drama—as Dave sets out to overcome the 
handicap he’s carved out for himself through 
letting us upset him on the first nine. With 
three holes remaining, Dave’s even with 
Rand and two strokes behind Scotty. Rand 
has begun to crack, but Scotty’s holding 
grimly to the form he’s shown on the out- 
going nine. 

“Here comes the old water hole!” taunts 
Scotty. ‘“‘And here’s where you meet your 
Waterloo!” 

But Dave whips the ball over the lake in a 
beautiful drive and turns, hands on hips, 
defying Scotty to do likewise. 

“That’s pretty fair for you!’’ concedes 
Scotty, and then proceeds to loft his ball so 
that it drops like a stone right in the middle 
of the water hazard. There’s just the trace 
of a smile on Dave's face as he stalks off 
while Scotty, taking a one-stroke penalty, 
tries again and just lands on the other 
side. 

Poor Rand sinks at the water hole en- 
tirely, dropping three balls in the lake before 
he can get across. But he goes gamely on 
though he’s now trailing Dave by three 
strokes and Dave's only one behind Scotty 
with two more holes to play. 

The seventeenth hole is all square and 
maybe there’s not some excitement as Scotty 
and Dave reach the final hole with the match 
hanging in the balance! 

**He’s come home so far in par!”’ I reports, 
looking at the tally sheet. “Scotty’s got to 
go some to keep him from finishing ahead. 
Dave's traveling like a house afire!”’ 

It’s Dave’s honor as he’s won the last 
hole and now, for the first time in the last 
nine, he shows the pressure he’s been under 
by reverting to a series of practice swings. 
Dave wants to make sure that he doesn’t 
crack on this last hole. Scotty, meanwhile, 
has been standing close by, edging closer and 
closer as Dave has been whisking at a blade 
of grass and eyeing a distant hedge that he’s 
got to clear. 

“Back!” orders Dave, when Scotty comes 
into his line of vision. Then he addresses the 
crowd. “Don’t anybody move, please! I 
mustn’t have anything to distract my eye!” 


HE folks that have followed him stand 

like statues. It’s a case of “hats off” 
to a guy who’s been burning up the course on 
the last eight. You can almost excuse Dave 
for being high strung with the chance to tie 
and even beat Scotty on this last hole! And 
Scotty or no one of us has the heart to try to 
upset him again. Scotty even backs off at 
Dave’s request and the two reporters get 
ready for the climax of their story. The tense- 
ness of the situation has electrified the gallery 
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who stand on tiptoes with their excitement. 

Dave finishes his practice swings and draws | 
back his club -with everybody holding their 
breath. Maybe that’s the trouble! Maybe 
if we all weren’t trying so hard to keep still 
and give Dave a break, it wouldn’t have 
happened. Anyhow, all of a sudden, as Dave 
starts his swing, Scotty jabs a hand to his 
nose, screws up his face and lets out a tre- 
mendous: “ KERCHOO!” 

Zung! 

Good-bye, ball! Dave has tried to pull his 
swing, but too late, and he clips the ball to | 
- side where it rolls into a bunker for a bad | 

ie. 

“So that’s your idea of sportsmanship?” | 
Dave blazes, turning upon Scotty. 

“T—I didn’t mean to do it—honest!” 
Scotty apologizes. 

“No? Well, you couldn’t have sneezed | 
at a more opportune time!” Dave snaps. 

“Take your shot over!” Scotty begs. 
“Tm darn sorry—really!” : 

**He’s played the ball,” rules Dave’s Dad. 
“Go ahead, Scotty—your shot!” 

Boy, maybe this isn’t a tough spot for 
Scotty to be in! He’s got the match in the 
hollow of his hand. All he’s got to do is make | 
the green in his first stroke. Dave’s not only | 
got to get out of the bunker but he’s got to | 
clear the hedge. But then there’s the ques- | 
tion of fairness and what happened next I'll 
always declare Scotty did on purpose, al- 
though he’s too good a sport to admit it. | 
He up and drives his ball into the very 
same bunker with Dave! 

“Ho! Ho!” laughs the crowd. “It’s any- 
body’s match yet!” 

“You see,” Scotty says to Dave, grinning. | 
“T’m a better player than you. I don’t have 
to have anybody sneeze in order to drive a 
ball into the bunkers!” 

Dave scowls and walks over to where his 
ball’ssunk inarut He looks over the ground 
and figures out the angle for his next shot as 
though he’s surveying for a government 
building. Then he takes out his mashie and 
plants his feet firmly in the sod. The ball’s 
on a slope and behind a depression which 
calls for a lift shot. 

“It’s going to take a couple strokes for 
either one of ’em to get out of there!”’ opines 
a spectator. 

Whang! 

Pieces of sod fly in all directions and the 
white speck of the ball shoots out from the 
dirt. It clears the hedge, wings its way like 
a rifle bullet, lands smack on the green and— 
miracle of miracles—rolls up to within three 
feet of the cup! 

“What a shot?” everyone cries. 

“Scotty's a goner!” says I to Tom. 

Poor Scotty’s ready to admit defeat him- 
self. He’s got just as bad a lie as Dave had 
—tmaybe a little bit worse, as his ball’s higher 
up on the slope. 

““Well—here goes nothing!” says Scotty, 
and lets fly, anxious to get it over with. 

Zing! 

“Holy smoke, Tom! Look!” I yells. “Oh, 
my gosh! Oh, for Pete’s sake! Oh, suffering 
raspberries! What do you know about 
oe are 





ELIEVE it or not—this is one for Ripley! 
Scotty clears the hedge just like Dave has 
done, his ball strikes the green and starts 
rolling . . . rolling . . . rolling right past 
Dave's ball up to the very rim of the cup 
where it wavers for a moment and—wonder 
of all wonders—drops into the hole! 

That finishes the match and comes close 
to finishing Dave Waldo Ballister who just 
about collapses after having shot a marvelous 
thirty-five on the incoming nine holes.in a 
glorious but vain attempt to catch Scotty 
whose freak shot enables him to stagger 
through ahead. 

“Me and Bobby Jones!” Scotty can’t re- 
sist declaring, much to Dave’s chagrin. 

But this “‘me and Bobby Jones” remark 
soaks in more than we have any idea as we're 
to find out later when Dave, who’s passed up 
our Junior Tournament, enters the Men’s 
Invitation Meet and goes through to the 
finals where he breaks the course record 
with a sixty-nine against Colonel Dutton’s 
seventy. There’s a high wind blowing that 
day and an unruly crowd which keeps over- 
running the course, but Dave isn’t bothered 
by either. And when the cup’s presented to 
him, what do you think he does? He turns 
around and presents it to us fellows, telling 
us that we’ve really won it for him. Of course 
we won’t accept it, but we do accept him, 
from that time on—as one of the gang—and 
now everybody truthfully says of Dave that 
he takes his honors as modestly as Bobby 
Jones . . . so, you can see for yourself, that 
our pain in the neck is gone! 














Guard the 
Vital Zone 


It’s one of the greatest sports in the 
world—swimming. But don’t forget, 
it’s exercise. Strenuous exercise. If 
you want to put everything into it 
and get everything out of it, follow 
the trained athlete’s invariable rule 
and wear a good supporter to guard 
you against sudden crippling twist or 
strain. Also, wear it for appearance’s 
sake—as a requisite of proper dress. 


A good supporter. That certainly de- 
scribes PAL, favorite of college and 
big-league athletes. There is de luxe 
quality in PAL—exclusive features 
like the stout, rubber-cored ribs rein- 
forcing its soft knitted pouch—the 
utmost in safety, comfort, and long - 
service economy. In three styles at 
two prices, $1.00 and $1.50. 


Another good one is BIKE—a less 
expensive type but sturdily service- 
able: for 56 years America’s best- 
known and most widely used sup- 
porter. Wears long and costs little, 50 
cents to $1.00. Sold by druggists and 
sporting goods dealers everywhere, 
any Bauer & Black supporter is the 
best you can buy at its price. 


PAL 


and BIKE 


( BAUER & BLACK 
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Chicago New York Toronto 





“Guard the Vital Zone” is an interesting, 
new survey of important but little-known 
facts about the need and functions of sup- 
porters. For a free copy write to Bauer 
& Black, 2563 S. Federal St., Chicago. 














































































































Jack hung his head. All during the game 
that day he had suspected what his brother 
was telling him. But he hadn’t had the 
courage to face the bald facts. 

“That’s not all,” continued his brother 
relentlessly. ‘You have hypnotized your 
team into thinking you're a little tin god 
on horseback. They think you play wonder- 
ful polo. And their natural sense of team- 
work has been distorted into, well, say an 
accessory to the crime—the crime of ball- 
hogging. You've got the makings of a great 
team, Jack, but you're violating every 
canon of good polo.” 

“I get you, Walt,” said Jack soberly. 
“Things will be different from now on. Do 
you think we stand a chance of beating the 
Princeton team—if I stop hogging the ball?” 

Walter laughed. “A fighting team al- 
ways has a chance, Jack. If you and the 
others play your best and fight your darned- 
est, you may have one chance in five.” 

““That’s enough,” grinned Jack. 

“That’s the spirit! If you will come with 
me and watch one of the Meadowbrook 
games to-morrow, I'll show you the man 
who I think will be our Two in the Big 
Four this summer. Watch him play. Watch 
him become a cog in his team, not a thing 
apart from it. Then you'll see your faults.” 

Jack went. For eight chukkers he watched 
a giant of polo play with men of lesser 
stature, yet saw the teamwork with the 
smoothness of a well-oiled’ machine. He 
saw the famous Two subordinate himself 
to the needs of his team, saw him rise to 
the full height of his powers in the plays 
that gave him his opportunities. But what 
Jack particularly noticed was that no mem- 
ber of the team fought shy of the ball in 
order to throw the star into action. It was 
the team, not the famous Two, that played 
and won the game, and Jack returned home 
with the lesson taken well to heart. 


HE next afternoon he gathered the Four 

Centaurs and told them of the arrange- 
ment to play Princeton. The team went 
wild with excitement. 

“We won't beat them, of course,” said 
little Bill, his eyes shining. “But they'll 
know they’ve been playing polo.” 

“We will beat them,” said Jack in a voice 
that carried conviction. “And we're going 
to start this afternoon. Walter is going to 
do some coaching, and you fellows are going 
to forget that I'm supposed to be your star 
player. That was just a mistake.” 

They looked at him in surprise. But 
Walter, arriving at that time, made them 
mount up before they could ask questions. 
That afternoon, and every afternoon that 
week, he worked with them, and when Satur- 
day arrived he regarded the Young Centaurs 
with enthusiasm mixed with respect. 

“For prep school youngsters,” he told 
them, “‘you can certainly talk to the stick 
and ball.” 

**Will we lick Princcton?”’ asked Butter- 
ball. 

“The odds say no,” smiled Jack. “Do 
you believe them?” 

The Young Centaurs said nothing— 
significantly. The large crowd was turning 
out, not in expectation of seeing the Prince- 
ton team defeated, but in appreciation of the 
way the Young Centaurs had handled the 
Bluebird episode. It was an open secret 
by this time, and Van Horn, repudiated by 
his teammates, found sympathy nowhere. 
The other three Bluebirds, to show their 
feelings on the subject, were on hand to 
root for Jack and his teammates. 

Early in the afternoon the long polo field 
of the club was lined with cars and a colorful 
crowd. The Centaurs, refusing the three 
goals they might have claimed from the 
heavier handicapped team, were playing 
from scratch, and as the two teams trotted 
on the field it was evident that the Prince- 
ton aggregation was more than confident 
and good-naturedly contemptuous of the 
Young Centaurs. Jack and his crew noted 
it, and as they lined up for the throw-in they 
were more than ever on the qui vive to get 
the jump on their easy-going opponents. 

The whistle. The white ball, rolling in to- 
wards the two line of horsemen. Bill, 
alert as ever, forced his pony to jump out 
and meet the sphere, caught it under his 
mount’s neck and sent it skimming up the 
field. He was after it like a shot, with the 
Princeton One staying with him, and Jack 
and his man galloping in rear. 

Bill tried another shot, but missed. Jack, 
thundering behind him, raised his stick for 
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action. But his man was riding him hard. 
He looked behind. Larry had the jump on 
his man and was free. 

“Leave it,” shouted the Centaur Three. 
“Take the man out.” 


I" WAS probably the first time in the 

history of the Young Centaurs that a 
player had told Jack to leave the ball. But 
he did so, unhesitatingly, and urged his 
mount into his opponent. The orange and 
black rider was better mounted than he, 
and for a moment it looked as though Jack 
would be pushed off the line of play, leaving 
the ball to his opponent. He was off the 
line now, and the other rider was in the 
act of taking a backhand shot. It was use- 
less to try to push him off. Just as the 
mallet swished down for the stroke, Jack 
jerked his mount away from his opponent. 
The Princeton pony, which had been throw- 
ing his weight against Jack’s mount, lurched 
to one side, and its rider missed the ball. 
Together the two ponies thundered over the 
dormant sphere. 

Ordinarily, Jack would have reined in his 
pony, spun around, and dashed for the ball. 
But he had learned his lesson. There were 
other men on the team. He raced ahead, 
urging the last bit of speed out of his mount, 
and was rewarded by hearing a solid click 
behind him as Larry connected with the 
willow. He saw it soar overhead, up towards 
Bill and his man, saw the two ride over it 
together, and knew that somehow he had to 
get his man out of the play to let Larry 
shoot that goal. 

It was strategy, not brawn, that would do 
it. As he and his man raced towards the 


in a burst of speed, and could hook his stick 
from the rear. Still further behind was 
Larry, boot to boot with his man. Behind 
them all was Butterball, puffing with his 
beast of burden, but keeping ahead of the 
Princeton One, who, in fact, was laying 
back hoping for a return of the ball. 

Jack feinted for the ball, suddenly checked 
up, and forced his man out of the play. 
Larry, riding fiercely, pounded over the 
ball with his man. Butterball, bringing up 
the rear with a too optimistic opponent, 
charged down on the ball like an avenging 
angel and sent a powerful drive up past the 
three galloping pairs of players ahead of him. 

Little Bill outwitted his man this time, 
and by suddenly switching from an offside 
to a nearside stroke, he secured the ball on 
his free side, leaned nearly out of the saddle, 
and stroked a lofted shot that sent the white 
ball high, wide and handsome through the 
goal posts for the second goal in as many 
minutes. The crowd laughed and applauded 


heartily. Everyone knew it was only a break, * 


and it tickled the crowd’s funny-bone. 


VEN the Princeton quartet didn’t take 

this second goal seriously. They 
tightened up, however, and it was not until 
near the end of the chukker that the Young 
Centaurs broke through for another tally. 
The chukker ended with the score 3—0, with 
a good-natured crowd laughing knowingly 
at the score, and with the Princeton quartet 
awake to the fact that they were up against 
a polo team. They had suddenly realized 
that the last goal was no lucky affair, but 
a product of hard riding, close-knit team- 
work, and good shooting. 








“No, my dear, it doesn’t seem quite sanitary” 








ball he eased away, giving his opponent un- 
disputed right of way. Then, as _ they 
galloped towards the sphere, he edged in 
again. Just as the Princetonian made his 
shot, Jack bumped him at a slight angle, a 
perfectly legal bump, dangerous not at all, 
but sufficiently disconcerting to spoil the 
backhand and leave the ball teed up for 
Larry, who was still free. 

Crack! Larry connected beautifully, and 
the ball soared straight and true for the 
goal posts. The goal keeper’s flag cut an 
arc of red, horns blared, the crowd applauded, 
and the two teams trotted back to midfield. 
The orange and black smiled tolerantly— 
this goal was just a fluke. But the Young 
Centaurs didn’t smile at all. 

Jack caught the ball on the next throw-in 
and tapped it out of scrimmage. Little Bill, 
always on the job, pushed it up the field 
with a neat nearside, and took another swat 
at it before the back closed in. Jack, racing 
from behind, was nearly clear, and called 
for the ball. But before he unleashed his 
swing he saw that his man had closed in, 


“We've stung ‘em,” said Jack grimly as 
he adjusted leather on his next mount. 
“Watch out for ’em this time.” 

The other three said nothing. They knew 
what they were in for, and the three goals 
they had tallied didn’t fool them one bit. 

The next three chukkers were bitterly 
fought. The Four Centaurs, unharnessing for 
the first time the potential power of their 
teamwork, were a far different aggregation 
from the quartet that had suffered defeat by 
the Colts. At the end of the second chukker, 
with the score 4—1, the orange and black real- 
ized that they were up against an intercolle- 
giate proposition, and they settled down to the 
hard-riding, sure-shooting polo that had made 
them runner-ups in the intercollegiate polo. 
The third chukker was fought to a standstill, 
both teams working like faultless machines, 
but in the third the pace began to tell on the 
younger team, and though they fought back 
their exhaustion and made weary nerves and 
muscles carry on, the older team had decidedly 
the best of it. The half ended with the score 
§—4 in favor of the Young Centaurs. 


Jack and his teammates threw their 
coats around them and slung themselves 
along the sideboards for every moment of 
precious rest that the between-the-halvyes 
interval would give them. Their one goaj 
lead was nothing unless they could summon 
a reserve of strength to guard it. They were 
up against a team that was their equal jy 
every department of the game, and that had 
the additional advantages of older sinews, 
more developed bodies, greater lasting powers, 
When the warning gong sounded for the 
second half, the Four Centaurs grinned at each 
other as though pledging their utmost for the 
last four chukkers, and mounted up. 

Their opponents had shed their one-time 
cock-sureness, and every man was alive 
and eager for the ball. Up and down the 
field surged the game, with the Centaurs in 
possession of the ball one moment, the 
orange and black the next. The Centaurs, 
fresh from their rest and glorying in the 
powers of their newly found teamwork, re- 
peatedly carried the fight to the Princeton 
goal. The chukker ended with the score 
7—5 in their favor. 

The sixth chukkers saw the Centaurs 
weakening a little, and the score remained 
unchanged. The seventh gave the orange 
and black another goal, placing them but 
one goal behind, and the eighth opened with 
a weary and exhausted Centaur team trying 
to check an orange and black tide that was 
rising triumphantly. 

The last chukker. Jack, feeling as though 
he’d need props to hold him on his horse, 
reached for the throw-in from the side- 
boards, but missed. Larry and his man 
also reached in vain, and the two backs 
galloped in to meet the ball. The Princeton 
back beat Butterball to it and sent it streak- 
ing up the field towards his teammates who 
were galloping into position to receive it. 
The Princeton Two, with the exhausted 
Larry well in hand, connected with an off- 
side that put the ball into scoring territory, 
and Butterball and the orange and black 
One raced for it. 

Poor Butterball! He was puffing like a 
steam engine, and his small pony, faced with 
another chukker with this portly rider 
astride, was already blowing like a porpoise. 
He reached his One, and tried valiantly to 
ride him off, but his opponent darted ahead 
in a streak of horseflesh, dribbled the ball 
with a half stroke to set it up in front of 
goal, and smashed it through for the goal 
that tied the score. 

“Never mind, fellows,” encouraged Jack. 
“We'll get it back. Play your maa and ride 
like blazes.” 


ie WAS teamwork now that must pull 

them through. Their strength was gone, 
they were outmounted, their stick arms 
were like chunks of wood. And the orange 
and black, flushed with success, knowing 
they had their opponents exhausted, were 
forgetting their teamwork, neglecting the 
art of welding four players into one. Their 
Two and Three became ball-crazy, leaving 
their man, their position, everything, in 
order to race after the ball. Their One and 
Four, contaminated by the fever, were 
being sucked into scrimmage after the ball, 
and when the willow did shoot out, there 
was no one but the Centaurs to take it. At 
times the whole Princeton team might have 
been covered with a blanket. 

The Centaurs, noting this, resisted their 
impulse to rush unheedingly for the ball, 
kept strung out, watched their men, and 
passed the ball from one to another. The 
moments flew by, and the tie score remained 
unchanged. The chukker was nearly over— 
and the Centaurs were nearly dead. They 
must win now or never. Extra time would 
mean certain victory for their fresher oppo 
nents. 

A Princetonian, riding wild, had the ball. 
For a moment it looked as though he might 
score. A goal meant victory for his team. 
But, on the verge of triumph, the ball hit a 
goal post and skidded behind the backline. 
It was the Centaurs’ ball, and half a minute 
to play. Their last chance. The ball was 
set up on the backline, the One and Two 
galloped ahead. Larry charged down on the 
ball, and Butterball guarded the goal. 

Crack! Larry caught the ball squarely 
and sent it soaring up past Jack towards 
Bill. The Princeton Two and Three gat 
loped in to meet it. Bill stole it from them, 
and shot it under his pony’s belly towards 
midfield. Jack, who had caught his signal, 
was thundering towards it. The new 42 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


unexpected line of the ball placed the 
Princeton back at a disadvantage and gave 
Jack a chance to hit it unmolested. He 
rose in his stirrups and stroked like one of 
the Big Four. The driver sent the ball 
half way towards the goal, with little Bill 
in the clear to receive it. 

It was a beautiful piece of teamwork, 
daringly conceived and cleverly executed. 
Bill’s next shot placed the ball well in scor- 
ing territory. Before any of the Princeton 


riders could reach him he was on it again, and 
sent it spinning through the goal posts just 
as the gong ended the game. 

His teammates galloped around him, wild 
with joy. Bill’s eyes opened in astonish- 
ment when he found they were trying to give 
him credit for the goal. 

“Larry started the drive,” he declared. 
“Jack carried it on from midfield. Butter- 
ball was guarding the goal so we could take 
a chance on playing as we did. All I did was 


to push it through. It’s a four-man goal, 
fellows.” 

At that moment a congratulatory yell, sin- 
cere and full of goodwill, came from the orange 
and black. Jack pointed towards them. 

“It’s an eight-man goal, fellows. If all 
four of that team hadn’t gone ball crazy, 
they’d have sunk us.” 

But the orange and black wonder to this 
~ why a bunch of kids stole a game from 
them. 


Juan del Machete 


owing to no fault of his, and his happiness 
therefore endured through gruelling hours 
of work until, at two in the morning, he 
rolled wearily out of his saddle. Getting 
ready for bed by the simple process of un- 
buckling his spurs and machete, he curled 
up on the nearest sofa and straightway fell 
asleep. 

His sleep at first was the deep oblivion of 
utter fatigue; then a dream crept in. Johnny 
thought that he was in the midst of a 
devastating earthquake, and opened his eyes 
to discover that the quake was confined to 
his own person, and was owing to Manuel, 
who was shaking him. 

“Our scouts have returned. Morning has 
come; the enemy is coming. I think, sefiorito, 
that it is time for you to wake.” 

So far as Manuel’s tone and manner were 
concerned, he might have been announcing 
breakfast or the Day of Judgment; nothing 
ever had been known to stir him out of his 
habitual calm. But Johnny’s fingers trem- 
bled so with excitement as he resumed his 
belt and spurs that he could hardly make 
strap-holes and buckle-tongues meet. Two 
fresh horses waited at the door. John flung 
himself again into his saddle and galloped 
away to the trenches, with Manuel riding 
at his horse’s heels. 

The fresh breeze that rushed by brought 
with it an irregular popping, faint in the 
distance, like many packs of fire-crackers 
set off at once. Rifle-fire! John knew that 
sound, though he never had heard it, except 
in imagination, until then. A moment later 
another popping, much nearer, answered the 
first. Pulling up short, John stood in his 
stirrups; men in the trenches craned their 
necks. Beyond them lay pastures, sloping 
gently down to fields of sugar-cane, smiling 
in the early sunlight. That was all they 
could see. 

Then a shell gave its fluttering scream as 
it flew; they could see the earth fly where 
it struck. There followed the muffled thud 
of its explosion and, afterward, the report, 
of the gun that had thrown it. Something 
whispered overhead; here and there little 
puffs of dust flew upward from the green 
fields. The rattle of small-arms was much 
closer now. 

“There they come!” yelled someone. 

John saw. At the edge of the cane-field 
appeared a straggle of men in gaudy but 
bedraggled uniforms. They saw the line of 
earthworks, and disappeared once more 
among the canes, but only to reémerge with 
many more. For a moment they stood 
hesitant; the men in the trenches leveled 
their rifles. 

“Hold your fire!” shouted John. “Hold 
it, I say!” 

“No firing!” roared Manuel. “Not a 
eta coronelito commands it! Do you 

ear?” 

They heard. Nobody within half a mile, 
with normal ears, could fail to hear. 

“Mi coronelito, you were right,” approved 
this privileged henchman, in complacently 
conversational tones. ‘Our men are not 
good riflemen; they lack practise. No use 
in wasting ammunition; wait till they’re three 
rifles’ length away, and we'll blast ’em off 
the face of the earth!” 

The advice was good—or rather, it would 
be good if such action was needed; there 
could be no doubt of that. The vision of 
death and carnage raised by Manuel’s words 
in Johnny’s mind wasn’t quite as pleasing, 
perhaps, as might have been expected. But 
that one word, coronelito—little colonel” — 
coming from big, black Manuel, who had 
known him all his life, and who cherished no 
illusions about him, gave John a thrill such 
as he never had felt before. 

Well, in effect he was a colonel; a command 
of this size, had it been an army command in 
that country, would normally be headed by 
an officer of no lower rank. And though any 
good officer feels deeply his responsibility 
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for the welfare of his men, they are not 
ordinarily responsible also for the men’s 
wives and children, to say nothing of his 
cows and chickens and dogs, as John was. 

Now Johnny’s gaze never wavered from 
the edge of that cane-field, where those gay, 
bedraggled uniforms clustered more thickly 
than ever. They seemed to heave and 
surge, like boiling scum. Manuel took a 
firmer grip on the guardless hilt of his heavy 
machete. 

“Look!” he cried. “In a moment they will 
come!” 


T SEEMED so. The enemy began to 
surge irresolutely forward. John also 
flashed out his blade as more bullets whistled 
overhead. Another shell came—John could 
see it as it flew—to fall behind the clustering 
enemy, flinging stalks of cane aloft in an 
inverted shower to streak with green the 
white smoke of its explosive discharge. The 
enemy ran forward. Some rifles cracked. 

**Fire!”’ squeaked John. 

His voice had cracked under the nervous 
strain; hence the squeak. Yet a volley like 
stuttering thunder ripped forth from the 
trenches. Nobody fell, so far as Johnny 
could see; the distance still was considerable 
for marksmen as inexpert as were those 
laborers of his. But the advancing enemy 
wavered to and fro, like vapor in opposing 
draughts. Manuel snorted scornfully. 

“Cobardes,” said he. 

“No!” cried John, his face lighting. “‘ Not 
cowards! They’re licked—caught between 
two fires. They weren’t attacking; they 
were retreating in this direction to get away 
from Uncle Paul—don’t you see?” 

Manuel apparently did not see at once; it 
was proverbially as hard to get new ideas 
into his head as to get old ones out. 

“Look!” shouted John, pointing. “They 
are throwing down their rifles—see? And— 
is it? Yes—look! A white flag!” 

It was true. From the edge of the cane- 
field came a group of dismounted officers. 
With them came a bugler and a private who 
carried a handkerchief, once white, tied flag- 
fashion to a stick. They halted; the bugler 
sounded a flourish. Sheathing his machete, 
Johnny was about to run forward, but re- 
membered his dignity in time. 

“Go you,” said he to Manuel, “‘and see 
what they wish. Take a squad with you to 
guard against treachery.” 

Manuel did as directed while John, trem- 
bling with impatience, stood fast and 
watched. The two parties met, talked for a 
moment and then Manuel returned, running 
swiftly, his shining black face divided by an 
ivory-lined smile that threatened to ampu- 
tate his ears. 

** Serior—oh, seftorito!” he shouted, as soon 
as he came within earshot. “It is Uribe 
himself. Pursued by the soldiers of your 
uncle, he throws himself upon our mercy— 
to save his neck, the old brute! He waits for 
our commanding officer in order to surrender 
his sword. So come—come quickly!” 

Manuel chuckled. Evidently he repressed 
with difficulty a strong desire to hug that 
commanding officer. Never before had John 
seen him in such a state of hilariously joyful 
excitement. He himself was far beyond such 
a feeling; he moved like one in a dream to the 
spot where the squad still waited. 

Uribe, his battered, villainous-looking staff 
behind him, was standing with his eyes on 
the ground, but glanced upward at the sound 
of footsteps—and his face, John thought, was 
by far the most villainous of all. 

“You wished to see me, sefior el general?” 
asked John, in a voice that he hardly recog- 
nized as his. 

“You!” sneered Uribe. “No! 
commanding officer that I want.” 

“Tam he. My name is Juan de Valconto,” 
replied the owner of that name. 

For an instant he stared in amazement; 
then, as the truth dawned upon him, his evil 


It is the 


face became transfigured with rage. Uribe— 
the dreaded “Devil Uribe’’—surrendering 
to a mere kid! Never could he live it 
down. , 

Yet what choice had he? His men, with 
no fight left in them, stood listlessly, their 
relinquished rifles at their feet. Manned 
trenches lay before them and that other army 
was pressing their rear. Reluctantly he 
grasped his sword by the blade and extended 
its hilt to John. 

“My patriot army,” said he, his voice full 
of misery, “‘is forced to yield to you—you, 
a young traitor, and a traitor’s son!” 

What a whopping lie! That “patriot 
army,” as a matter of fact, was made up of 
the greatest villains unhung. And inciden- 
tally, had they been captured while under 
arms, instead of surrendering, many of them 
wouldn't have remained unhung much longer. 
The insult was deprived of its sting, in part, 
by reason of its utter absurdity. But that 
was not the only reason. 

The strain under which Johnny had 
labored was telling upon him heavily. He 
didn’t know what was wrong, but he did 
know that somehow he felt exactly as though 
he was somebody else, standing aside and 
viewing the scene, himself included, from the 
standpoint of a mildly interested spectator. 
His feeling toward Uribe was simply one of 
sympathy for the humiliation of a beaten 
man. 

“You'll be more comfortable in the house,” 
he heard himself saying, greatly to his own 
surprise. “Manuel, see that these officers 
are escorted there. Gather up the rifles 
and store them. Have the other prisoners 
guarded.” 

His orders were obeyed; Johnny realized 
that much. Yet it was like a dream, and 
dreamlike also were the wild cheers that burst 
from his own men. As he followed that 
party of captured officers to the house, 
Uribe’s sword seemed to grow heavier and 
heavier, until he could hardly carry it. So 
he sank wearily into a veranda chair and 
laid the sword down by his side. 

Leaning back, he closed his eyes. Fresh 
cheers that rose from his men seemed more 
dreamlike than before. Vaguely he won- 
dered what they were cheering for now—but, 
after all, what did it matter? What did 
anything matter? What he wanted was to 
rest. 

This long, however, was denied him. He 
was recalled to the world of events by the 
clank of sabers and the jingling tramp of 
spurred boots. He looked up to see his 
Uncle Paul and Ramon, his eighteen-year-old 
cousin, who served as an aide on his father’s 
staff, with other Federal officers clustering 
around. 

They wanted details of what had hap- 
pened; the main facts were plain to be seen. 
Pulling himself together as best he could, 
John told his story. 

“I wished to do what my father—and 
you—told me I ought,” he finished. “I tried 
my best. WasIright? Was I, Uncle Paul? 
Teli me!” 

It was Ramon who cut in, before his father 
could answer. He spoke teasingly, in order 
. — the pride that he felt in this cousin 
of his. 

“It was the alligator that did right,” said 
he. “He managed the first act of your show, 
and you managed him. I think we'll have 
to call you Juanito del Caiman. It seems 
appropriate.” 

Now, this means “Alligator Johnny.” 
Nicknames stick in those countries, and this 
wasn’t at all a nice one to be known by. 
John looked appealingly at his uncle. 

“There are few commanders who have won 
decisive battles without bloodshed,” said he. 
“With a machete you started the battle; 
another machete is the token that the battle 
is ended. So Juan del Machete is a better 
name, I think.” 

And Juan del Machete it was. | 
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Our Heritage as Marksmen 


sections of the country. The replies re- 
ceived were one hundred per cent expressing 
interest—and, what is more, increasing in- 
terest. This is indicative to me that America 
will carry on its heritage as marksmen. 

Some of those who wrote me_ merely 
answered the questions. Others commented 
further and interestingly. One letter reads: 
“We have promoted marksmanship as an 
activity in our camps for a number of years, 
and it has been one of our most popular 
activities. We have a range at both of our 
camps, and in addition to the regular Boy 
Scout Merit Badge instruction we have used 
the National Rifle awards.”” Another Scout 
Executive says: ““Camp Manning, our Coun- 
cil Camp, is a member of the Junior Rifle 
Association and we shoot the Camp Match 
in competition with some 88 other camps each 
summer. A Rifle Range is maintained at 
Camp and a certified instructor of the Junior 
National Rifle Association is in charge of the 
Rifle Range. He is a member of the Camp 
Senior Staff. In addition to the awards of 
the National Rifle Association for proficiency 
in marksmanship a certain number of boys 
qualify for the Marksmanship Merit Badge 
each summer. - It might be interesting for 
you to know that an average of 30 to 35 boys 
qualify as sharpshooters on our range each 
season under the rules of the National Rifle 
Association. We consider rifle shooting a 
very valuable department of our Camp 
work.” 

At Camp Perry in Ohio, on Lake Erie, the 
national rifle matches annually occupy the 
full first half of each September. One of the 
feature events is the international team 
match with England for the Dewar Trophy 
and it will interest you to know that the 
Americans are almost invariably victorious. 
Last September the margin was close—but 
sufficient. Col. W. A. Tewes, who has 
coached our Dewar team for several years, is 
constantly on the lookout for new talent. 
The opportunity to train under Colonel 
Tewes is a rare privilege for any young 
marksman. That chance may come to you 
some day if you make the most of your rifle 
instruction as Boy Scouts. 

Three Boy Scouts accompanied the Martin 
Johnson Expedition into the big game coun- 
try-of Africa. They were selected from 
thousands of applications. The three suc- 
cessful Scouts were Douglas Oliver, Dick 
Douglas and Dave Martin. Now the Martin 
Johnson Expedition was for the purpose of 
study and photography, rather than, the 
killing of game. But there was, of course, 
some killing for meat and for museum speci- 
mens. Thus it was that each of these three 
Scouts got his chance at a lion—and each 
proved his marksmanship in dispatching the 
“king of beasts.” 

When the time came the boys drew lots to 
determine the order in which they should 
get their chance each to kill a lion, and 
Douglas Oliver won the first opportunity. 
Mr. Johnson's description reads: 

“Finally the biggest of the lions turned. 
He was only fifteen feet ahead of us. I knew 
he was preparing to charge. Doug was 
scared but he didn’t flinch. Just at that 
moment the lion raised his head. _I knew it 
would be the final rush. Doug fired. The 
lion never got a chance to start that charge. 

“On the eighth day Dick and Dave got 
their lions without complications. It was 
amazing that these fifteen-year-old boys got 
away with the job so well. The boys were 
with us for several weeks and we were more 
than sorry to say good-bye to them. What- 
ever they do in life, I bet those three lads 
will succeed.” 

I have mentioned the national rifle matches 
at Camp Perry, Ohio. It so happens that 
the same State is also headquarters for the 
greatest of all shotgun events. I refer to the 
Grand American Handicap Tournament 
with a full week of shooting each August. 
There are any number of events—for pro- 
fessionals, for amateurs, for women and for 
boys. The tournament is held near the little 
town of Vandalia, about ten miles north of 
Dayton. Shooters come from every corner of 
America and there are usually at least a 
thousand contestants. The event that each 
would rather win than any other is the Grand 
American Handicap. Men have always won 
it—though many great women shots have 
often tried. One of the greatest shots who 
ever lived, of either sex, was the famous 
Annie Oakley, who spent the closing years of 
her life as a resident of Dayton so that she 
might be in a “shooting atmosphere” and 
never miss a tournament at Vandalia. The 


first Grand American was won by R. O. 
(“Pop”) Heikes of Dayton ‘way back in 
1900 when it was shot at New York. 


ES, some man had always won the Grand 
American—and I rather imagine men 
thought they always would. But in August 
of 1929 a boy of sixteen gave them a scare 
that shook their very shoes. The lad’s name 
was Earl Booher of Dayton, who tied at 
98 out of 100 with three older men. When 
the word passed around that a boy of six- 
teen was to shoot for the title at twenty-five 
extra clay targets, the great gallery stayed to 
see it through, though it was getting late and 
the sun was about to sink beyond the western 
horizon. 

I have never seen any gallery more breath- 
less with interest. I myself was perched high 
up on the score-board scaffold with my legs 
hanging over the side, and others were 
crowding in so close behind me that I was 
fearful of getting shoved off into space. When 
the shooting began, however, I forgot all 
about my perilous position. Pulses quick- 
ened when young Booher at the Number 
One position dropped his first target. As the 
shooting proceeded the race tightened down 
to a duel between this boy Booher and an 
older shooter, Mose Newman of Sweetwater, 
Texas. Newman was shooting beautifully 
and had not missed. But after dropping that 
first target, young Booher seemed to be 
breaking them even more cleanly than New- 
man, and by the time each had shot at twenty 
birds the great gallery sensed that neither 
was likely to miss another target. And so it 
proved, for Newman won the shoot-off with a 
straight string of twenty-five, and young Earl 
Booher became the runner-up with twenty- 
four. I suspect it just was not destined for a 
boy to win the Grand American Handicap 
that year. 

But a Boy Scout from Texas led them all 


just one year later to win the Grand American 
Handicap of 1930! His name was Alfred 
Rufus King and he hails from Wichita Falls 
in the Lone Star State. And he was but four- 
teen years of age when he captured the 
greatest crown the trapshooting fraternity 
has to offer! Perhaps you might like to know 
more about him. Well, young King, the 
present king of trapshooters, is a sophomore 
in high school, where he has made a splendid 
scholastic record, and is Junior High Tennis 
Champion of his State and also of Oklahoma. 
He is a member of the Boy Scouts and loves 
to hunt and fish. With a gun he has the 
stuff of which champions are made. 

Rufus King did a remarkable thing when 
he broke his first fifty straight in the Grand 
American last August—but, under the strain 
of competition, it was almost as great a feat 
when he missed only three out of his next fifty 
to tie for the shoot-off with a score of ninety- 
seven. To have had the steel nerve to face 
the test as young King did calls for as great a 
tribute as was ever paid to any boy in all the 
history of sport. Perhaps the greatest test 
of nerve was when he called for his one- 
hundredth bird after being three down and 
knowing that he must break that last target 
to secure his tie. Had he faltered then, he 
would have forfeited his chance of a place in 
the shoot-off. How many older men would 
have wilted at that crucial moment, spoiled 
their timing on that last shot and perhaps 
missed! 

It is the nerve to meet the test of competi- 
tion that counts. Many a golfer can go out 
and burn up a course until he gets into the 
Open Championship, and then the course 
burns him up. Many shooters break one 
hundred straight throughout the year at 
their own traps; but only twice in the history 
of the Grand American Handicap, with 
thirty-one years of shooting by the best shots 
in the country, has the winner of the Grand 





The Landing Field 


(Concluded from page 41) 


the gores and tape the seams of the one we 
used, the New York, which was made by 
Captain Baldwin at Tuckahoe, of American- 
made rubberized cloth. Professor Piccard’s 
balloon was also made of rubberized cloth, 
but on a special model designed not only to 
carry two men into an airless region but to 
keep them there long enough to make im- 
portant scientific observations—that means, 
to keep them there at a high state of physical 
and mental efficiency. The scientific data 
that weather men have so far received from 
the higher regions of the stratosphere have 
come from recording instruments sent up all 
by themselves in sounding balloons, which 
were so arranged that they burst at certain 
heights, parachuting down the instruments 
with their records automatically obtained. 
But Professor Piccard did not so much make 
a balloon ascension in the sporting sense as 
simply to tranfer his laboratory from the 
ground to the place where it could operate 
most effectively—ten miles up in the air—and 
go on with his work in the laboratory so 
situated. Professor Piccard’s gondola was not 
the wicket basket of a regular free balloon, 
but a ball-shaped aluminum-alloy car, tight 
sealed, and taking along not only its own 
atmosphere but enough material to make 
more when that was used up. When he 
needed ventilation he spilled a little liquid 
oxygen on the floor, and that liberated 
enough to make the old air breathable. The 
two scientists wore curiously shaped turban- 
like caps like inverted baskets, but these 
were not on account of the atmosphere but 
as a provision against a possible rough land- 
ing, which would mean a very rough one 
indeed for men inside a metal container 
bumping along the ground. It would have 
been dangerous to enclose the great cloth 
bag, six times larger than even the large bal- 
loons used in racing, in the customary rope- 
netting that holds bag and basket together, 
for at great heights gas expands so much 
that the pressure of the ropes might have 
been too great. So the gondola was attached 
to the bag by patches cemented to the bal- 
loon, dispensing with the network and making 
the whole look something like a huge pear. 
The strange craft rose with startling 
rapidity, taking but three hours to attain 


its ten-mile position, where the scientists 
were to study the action of cosmic rays. The 
temperature was very low, and hoar frost 
formed on the windows as drops of moisture 
gather on the warmer side of a glass of water 
in hot weather. They had meant to stay up 
no longer than six hours, but they did stay 
more than sixteen, and as they had no water, 
this moisture came in handy; they licked it 
off to quench their thirst. They stayed all 
this time in the air mainly because the valve 
in the top of the balloon suddenly refused to 
work and they could-not come down; there 
they were, stuck in the sky, with the world 
wondering whether they were dead or alive. 
At last they managed the descent; when the 
cool air of night caused the gas to con- 
tract, the balloon came down until the pres- 
sure inside and outside the car was approxi- 
mately the same at about 15,000 feet, and 
the rest was only dropping on to a snow bank 
on the side of a glacier, and sliding down to a 
waiting world with the news that all they had 
attempted they had performed. The great- 
est danger in such a feat seems to be the 
possibility that the sealed car in which the 
travelers make their ascent might come un- 
sealed and allow the air within to leak out; 
so long as the aeronaut can take his own 
atmosphere along with him all is well, but a 
crack in his car and he will have plenty of 
trouble. As for cold, the average tempera- 
ture of the stratosphere is 80 degrees below 
zero, so there is an additional reason for not 
sticking your head out. The windows in this 
aluminum ball, through which Professor 
Piccard made his observations, were like 
portholes in a ship, but made air-tight. 

This is not the first time that a balloon 
has enabled a scientist to transport his 
laboratory and set it up in a place more 
suitable for its operation. During the Siege 
of Paris the great astronomer Jensen went out 
from the besieged city carrying his telescope 
and other apparatus for observing an eclipse 
of the sun, which otherwise he would have 
been unable to study. 


Winners for Landing Field for June Con- 
test: Claude Hansen, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Scout Ernest James Coverdill, 
Detroit, Mich. 








BOYS’ LIFE 


(Concluded from page 18) 


American broken, one hundred straight, 
The reason is that, under the pressure and 
strain of this supreme competition, calm 
confidence and the ability to relax seem t» 
fade, and results suffer. When Rufus King of 
Texas knew that he could shoot it off for 
the title if he broke that hundredth bird, 
and that if he missed that bird he was just 
one of the also-rans, it was then that he 
showed his true worth and right to wear the 
title of Champion, which he now enjoys. 

There were nearly a thousand men entered 
in the great event, but by the time Rufus 
had finished his first fifty the interest in the 
Grand American for 1930 was centered on 
him. He kept calling “Pull!” and smacking 
the targets as they sailed out. With one 
left to shoot at, he put his gun down and 
wiped his hands carefully. There was much 
speculation in the crowd. Many feared he'd 
miss the last one. Once more he sang out 
“Pull!” The gun cracked. A puff of dust 
floated in the air where the target had been, 
He had smashed the last one and tied for 
first place. 


[NSOFAR as the fever heat of a great 

gallery was concerned, 1929 repeated itself 
when the shoot-off came for the champion- 
ship of 1930. But the same result was not 
repeated—for this time the boy won. Young 
King broke his targets with a confidence 
that was contagious—we just knew he'd 
win before the halfway mark was reached 
Three grim-visaged, middle-aged men, sea- 
soned shooters all, lined up on their respective 
marks to compete with a smiling fourteen- 
year-old boy. One after another the men 
missed. And then with a lead that gave 
him something to spare, young Rufus King 
missed his fourteenth target. That one was 
his only miss, however, and with 24 out of 25 
he won the shoot-off—and the title which 
every trapshooter would rather win than 
any other. 

For thirty years boys have been making 
splendid records at the traps. Bill Moore is 
editor of ““Sportsmen’s Review,”’ the official 
trapshooting organ of America, and I asked 
him what he considered the outstanding 
achievement by a boy at the traps during 
the many years that Moore has been in- 
terested in this sport. He says the greatest 
feat he ever saw performed by a small boy 
was when George Miller of Brewton, Ala- 
bama, won the boys’ event at Chicago in 
1919 with a score of 49 out of 50, in competi- 
tion against some of the best boy shooters 
of the country, all of whom were consider- 
ably older than he. Young Miller at the 
time was but ten years of age. Yet in that 
competition he broke 191 targets out of 200 
at which he shot. Another great record was 
made last August during the Grand American 
Handicap when Shirley Fosgard of Galveston, 
Texas, broke 95 out of 100. Young Fosgard 
holds the world’s long-run record for a boy of 
fifteen years—he has broken 212 straight 
targets without a miss. And so I might go 
on—but space does not permit. We should 
like to pay special tribute to many others 
whose shooting ability deserves recogni- 
tion. 

Before I conclude, may I ask you each and 
all to remember one thing all your lives—a 
gun is dangerous. An old darky who worked 
for my grandfather used to say: “A gun’s 
dang’rous “thout stock er barr’l!” An 
exaggeration, of course, but it might be well 
for us to respect a gun as if what that old 
darky said were literally true. Do not let 
“familiarity breed contempt”—even as you 
grow older. Remember your early caution 
as taught while a Boy Scout. I shall give 
you no special “don’ts”—just one big 
“DON’T.” D-O-N-’T ever lose your 
respect for a gun. Always be careful. Then 
there will be no accidents—and no regrets. 

Who will be the winner of the Grand 
American Handicap for 1931? That we 
cannot anticipate. Trapshooting is not even 
second to golf in its uncertainties. It all 
depends upon whose eye and trigger pull may 
be nearest in tune that day—for timing must 
be in perfect rhythm. What we do know 1s 
that the boys are coming rightfully into their 
own. They are beginning to cut a very 
definite figure in shooting tournaments just 
as they have done for years in the golf 
tournaments. Youth must be served, and if 
youth is well served in the field of shooting, 
it will be a good sign that American heritage 
is carrying on. And certainly it is truer to 
day than ever before that those who shoot 
must be true sportsmen in every sense of the 
word—worthy to carry on. 


August 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


RANGER BICYCLES 
Direct from FACTORY to RIDER 


FTER the tirst letter, ot course he is 

not “unknown” and there is plenty to 
write about: home and school life, interests 
and ambitions, jobs—some of the boys are 
employed part or whole time— Oh, lots of 
things. Many of the introductory letters 
to an “Unknown Friend” (the only letters 
which pass through the department) are 
extremely interesting. but for the benefit of 
the boys who occasionally say they “do not 
know what to write about,” the following 
suggestion is given Stand on the front 
steps of your home and look in any direction 
and you are pretty sure to remember that 
down street or off in this, that, or the other 
direction there is some object of mterest, 
historical spot or build- 













Free Trial 
for 30 Days 


What Shall I Write to My Unknown Friend? 
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lulu where they were formerly based. This 
type of submarine is much smaller than the 
S type and consequently does not ship so 
large a crew. The S-4. after being raised 
from its watery grave at Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, was towed to this port and 
fitted up as an experimental ship. Its job 1s 
to try out new devices calculated to prevent a 
recurrence of any past naval tragedy due to 
improper or faulty machinery or equipment. 
“Of course the high spot of my visit to the 
hase was the fact that the Nautilus. in which 
Sir Hubert Wilkins and his party are now on 
their way to the North Pole, was there at 

the time.” 
The Nautilus is a former U. S. Navy sub- 
marine which escaped 
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saye, wrote: “I had 
gone to the end of the 
world . when one 
morning I thought of 
looking out of my 
window.” 

As Mr. William B. 
Newcomb of Hunting- 
ton W. Va, recently 
wrote: “We often 
think that the things 
we see or do every day 
are too commonplace 
to be interesting, but 
to those thousands of 
miles away these 
things may be of much 
interest. So in writing 
to a new pen friend in 
Holland I told him 
how the natural gas 





An example of amazing bargains in 
the 1931 Mead Catalog is our new 
“Sentinel” Motorbike, jt just as shown 
in the $4 picture. The 76 ce is 


Send No Money 
—do not buy until you have sent 
for our illustrated catalog showi 
the many styles, colors and sizes 0’ 
the famous Mead Bicycles, and our 
marvelous offers and terms. 
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homes and other 

buildings. Of course in Holland they use 
manufactured gas and electricity, but natural 
gas, one of Nature’s phenomena, 1s unknown 
there I hope when my friend replies that 
he will tell me some of the everyday facts 
about his country ” 

Now from another angle. George Azars of: 
New London. Connecticut, mildly mentioned 
in a letter that he had paid a visit to the 
U.S. submarine base in his city. _Interest- 
ing but not very illuminating. So a letter 
went to George asking him for further infor- 
mation. And this is what was received: 

“The United States submarine base at 
New London, Connecticut, is one of the three 
bases in the United States devoted exclu- 
sively to the care and management of sub- 
marines At the base there is an officers’ 
school where every six months a new class of 
officers from all parts of the Navy is 
gathered together to learn the ways and 
means of operating undersea craft. Along 
with the subs there are stationed at the base 
a number of sea-going tugs which serve as 
mother ships for the submarines during long 
cruises. These mother vessels carry a full 
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Good-by and good luck! The “‘Nautilus” 
leaving New London, Conn., at the 
start of its great adventure 
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line of spare parts and each of them has a 
party of machinists who are well-versed 
in the repair of submersible craft. Within 
the Jast year there was built at the base a 
giant circular tank which extends up into the 
air for nearly 150 feet. In this tank, mem- 
bers of the sub crews are taught how to 
escape from submarines which have become 
submerged and can not rise off the ocean 
floor. It is hoped that this training will 
avoid repetition of horrible disasters like 
those of the S-51 or S 4 in which scores of men 
were trapped in steel-walled tombs. The 
men while in the tank are taught how to use 
the Momsen lung, invented by Lieutenant- 
Commander Momsen of the U. S. Navy. 
This lung is similar mm design to the mask 
the soldiers use in time of a gas attack and 
permits breathing under water. 

“The present type of submarine stationed 
at the base is the R type, a fleet of which 
recently arrived from Pearl Harbor, Hono- 


scrapping to be recon- 
ditioned for one of the 
most fantastic expedi- 
tions the mind of man 
has yet conceived: a 
tryst with the giant 
dirigible, the Graf Zep- 
pelin, scheduled to 
leave Friedrichshafen, 
Germany in time to 
hover above the Nau- 
tilus when it emerges 
from its  ice-roofed 
course at a point as 
near the North Pole as 
possible. The picture 
one’s _ imagination 
evokes is more than 
thrilling—it is awe- 
some! Could there be 
a more dramatic cli- 
max to the most daring 
lap of the voyage? For, 
on leavingSpitzbergen, 
the northernmost 
habitation of man, the 
Nautilus proposes to 
undertake the 2,500 
mile trip to Bering 
Straits under the Polar 
ice pack. Air will be obtained at intervals by 
boring holes in the ice or by emerging in 
open leads of water where possible. 

As you probably know, the newly equipped 
submarine was renamed the Nautilus by the 
grandson of Jules Verne in honor of the 
phantom craft and its famous voyage de- 
scribed in “*‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea,” a book which has enthralled boy 
readers for generations. 

The Nautilus started on its spectacular 
and perilous mission June 4, carrying a crew 
of seventeen besides Sir Hubert and Capt. 
Sloan Danenhower. While crossing the At- 
lantic she developed motor trouble and had 
to be towed much of the way She is now 
in England being repaired, before proceeding 
toward her Polar goal. 

If the original plan is fulfilled the Graf 
will carry forty-five, including ten scientists. 


OST OFFICE—The vacation season is 
on but send your letters and requests 





for Rules just the same. The only thing is, 


please be patient if there is a little delay. 
r his time we are not going to list any specific 
requests because our general need is for 
letters wn foreign languages—any, almost, 
except Sanskrit. And even that we might, 
perhaps, place in India. Those of you who 
have traveled in a foreign country know the 
joy you experience when someone speaks to 
you in English. Well, that’s the way some 
of the boys feel when they get a letter from a 
far-away pen friend who writes to them in 
their mother tongue. However, if English 
is your “only,” send letters in that. 


ACATION ADVICE—Some years ago 
your Secretary had the privilege of an 
interview with Dr John H. Finley, formerly 
president of the College of the City of New 
York, now of THe New York Times, and 
always of and for All Boys Everywhere. Dr. 
Finley’s talk was intended for boys and 
concluded with this vacation advice: “Take 
— walk, read a good book, and make a 
rien 


For All Boys Everywhere. Send for Rules and Membership Card. 
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There is only one DAN 
BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on a 
beautiful Pennsylvania moun- 
tain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 

The trees are whispering it, 

The brooks are babbling it; 

The lake 1s laughing it; 

The stars are twinkling it; 

The winds are shouting it; - 

The flapjacks are flapping it. 
Our boys are taught to do 
the very things they WANT 
TO DO; Overnight hiking; 
Horsemanship; Canoeing, 
Swimming, Trailing, Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; Camp 
lore; Indian lore; Handicraft. 
Ask Dad to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in the 
world. 
Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 
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DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
Suffern, N. Y. 
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Throwing a Lo 


over Harry’s shoulder as the latter wrote it 
down. “Like hunting a needle in a hay- 
stack.” Harry was receipting for the message. 

“Tell him we're putting about and will 
look for his darned old piano box until . . .” 
but the skipper couldn’t finish. This was 
more than an ordinary catastrophe to him. 
“Out of a thousand trips the Clements had 
to pick this one for a stunt like this .. . 
with my wife on board. Tell him to save his 
radio, Sparks; we'll handle his traffic,” 
ordered the captain, regaining his customary 
stolidity. 

“*Wheeooo!” the skipper blew into Cald- 


well’s speaking tube. “Put about, Mr. 
Larson. Follow back the course. I'll be 
right up.” 


“He says he can’t get a bearing, Captain. 
Can’t reach 800 meters with his auxiliary 
set,” Caldwell reported. 

“Ugh,” grunted the captain. ‘“‘Well, no 
good anyway.” And pulling his cap down 
over his forehead he forced open the door 
and strode out into the wind. 

“Gosh, that’s a tough break,” grumbled 
Harry to himself. “If the Clements’ power 
hadn’t gone flooey we'd have had a chance 
to show what a radio bearing is good for. 
We're right in the most accurate section, 
too. I'd better get some more ships on the 
job if we are going to find that ship on this 
ocean.” 

So Harry spent the next five minutes 
broadcasting what he knew of the Clements’ 
situation, where to look, etc., then reported 
his doings to the captain. 

“By George!” he ejaculated, 
dropped the hinged cover of the speaking 
“‘Why didn’t I think of this before?” 

“KMUH DE KLJT,” he clacked out. 
“STILL THERE?” 

“YEP,” the Clements 
briefly. 

“STAND BY,” Caldwell ordered, using 
the radio abbreviation. 

e reached for his wave-length switch, 
shifting quickly to 800 meters, the compass 
station wave-length. 

“NZS NZS DE KLJT,” he called. 
“RUSH RUSH SOS.” 

“KLJT DE NZS,” answered the U. S. 
Navy compass station at Klipsan Beach, 
Washington, leaving a bearing report to 


answered very 


another ship right in the middle. “O. K. 
TEST.” 
“NO,” answered Caldwell. “CHANGE 


TO 600 METERS AND GET BEARING 
ON KMUH. I WILL TELL HIM TO 
TEST WHEN YOU ARE READY. HE 
IS SINKING FAST.” Caldwell had neither 
time nor thought for good grammar. 

“R” was the brief response from NZS. 
After a minute of waiting Harry was told 
to go ahead; that both Klipsan Beach and 
Fort Stevens were ready on 600 meters. He 
rapidly shifted back to 600 meters so that 
the waiting operator of the Clements would 
hear him. 

“KMUH,” he called. “TEST ON 600 
METERS FOR NZS. GO AHEAD.” 

“NZS DE KMUH,” called the Clements, 
“DAH DAH—DAH DAH DAH—” and 
the operator of the fated ship began the 
forty-five-second test so that the operators of 
the compass stations could swing their loops 
back and forth until they had determined his 
exact direction. Ten seconds, fifteen, twenty. 
Caldwell drew a sigh of relief as it began to 
look as if the Clements’ auxiliary transmitter 
would hold out for the test. 

Twenty-two seconds—a sputter—twenty- 
three, four—and with a dying gasp the 
ancient and never used auxiliary transmitter 
of the S. S. Clements squeaked out its last 
signal. Harry Caldwell groaned in despair, 
knowing only too well that the usual forty- 
five-second was all too short, and that unless 
conditions were entirely favorable the com- 


pass station operator often. had to ask for a 
second test ‘before he could find the exact 
direction of the radio signal with his loop 
antenna and compass. Conditions were far 
from favorable to-night; what with the gobs 
ashore trying to operate their 800-meter 
directional receiving sets on 600 meters, and 
the Clements’ transmitter sounding as un- 
steady and weak as a poorly regulated buzzer. 
Harry couldn’t hear it any too well himself, 
and he must be miles 
closer than the com- 
pass stations. 


HILE these 

thoughts were 
flashing through his 
mind the Trinidad’s 
operator was adjusting 
his wave-length again 
to 800 meters, hardly 
knowing whether NZS 
would listen for him 
on that wave or not. 
He called. No answer. 
Well, it takes a little 
time to figure a bearing 
out and to get Fort 
Stevens’ bearing on 
the land line. 

“KLJT KLJT DE 
NZS.” A thrill of ex- 
citement ran through A ga 
him as he told the gob yon 
to go ahead. 

“QTE KMUH 
(Bearing of the Clem- 
ents is) KLIPSAN BEACH, 190 DEGREES, 
51 MINUTES AT 4:19 A.M., FORT 
STEVENS 207 DEGREES, 26 MINUTES, 
SAME TIME.” 

“Good old Navy!” breathed Harry as he 
repeated the bearings back for verification. 

Again he emptied his lungs on the speak- 
ing tube. “Here’s a bearing from Klipsan 
Beach and Fort Stevens, Captain,” he 
shouted to the waiting master. 

“*T know where I am,” the captain growled. 

“This is on the Clements, Sir. 1 got them 
to listen on 600 meters for his auxiliary 
transmitter.” 

“Well, we might as well try it as hunt 
blind, Sparks. Let’s have it,” returned the 
captain, with more than his usual show of 
skepticism, perhaps to conceal his anxiety for 
the safety of the stricken ship’s passengers. 
“Guaranteed to be ninety-nine and forty- 
four hundreths percent pure, I suppose.” 

““Not guaranteed at all, sir,’ Harry pro- 
tested. “It was taken under difficulties but 
it might help,” and he repeated the two 
bearings to the skipper. 

Now when a ship receives a single radio 
bearing from a land station it does not show 
exactly where she is, but indicates that she 
might be on any spot along the line of the 
bearing. When two are taken from different 
points ashore, they will obviously cross at 
the point where the ship should be. When 
three bearings are taken, and the three 
cross at the same point on the chart the 
accuracy of the two is checked by the third. 
Occasionally, in fact many times, the bear- 
ings are not perfectly accurate, and a small 
triangle is formed by the three bearings. 
This is usually small enough so that if the 
location of the ship is placed in the middle 
of the triangle the bearings serve their pur- 
pose very satisfactorily, especially if a mile 
or so off shore. In the case of the Clements, 
however, only a perfect bearing would serve 
the Trinidad’s officers in their search for the 
Clements, for visibility was poor due to the 
low hanging clouds. 

In order to be of as much further assist- 
ance as possible Harry reported to the Cle- 
ments’ operator that he had obtained the 
bearing, not waiting for the answer that he 





The captain waited on the bridge 


- came, 


knew would not be forthcoming. He then 
informed all other nearby ships that might 
be searching for the sinking ship and sent a 
message broadcast so that any ship that 
might be within the vicinity could help in 
the search. 

Once more the speaking tube whistle 
wailed. 

“That’s five miles west sou’west of us, 
Sparks,” the captain announced. “Nelson 
doesn’t usually steer 
such a wide course. 
Sure of those figures?” 

“That’s the way the 
compass station gave 
*em to me, Captain.” 
Caldwell insisted. 

** Well, we’re headed 
that way, but I haven’t 
much confidence in 
em.” 


A FTER what 
seemed an eternal 
wait, the long expected 
speaking tube gave 
forth its dismal shriek. 

“We're on the loca- 
tion, Sparks. “Sfunny 
I don’t see the Cle- 
ments floating around.” 
The captain’s sarcasm 
cut sharply. 

“* Might have floated 
a bit during the last 
half hour, Captain,” 
Harry answered. 

“Yeah, we're headed the way she'd float. 
Must be here, though, if your radio bearing 
says so.” 

“Poor old Johansen,” nrumbled the radio 
operator. “I don’t blame him for being 
upset. If blowing off steam about radio 
compasses will relieve his feelings any he’s 
sure welcome to go ahead and blow.” 

““Wheeoo! Boats, Sparks, boats!” shouted 
the captain, breaking into his reverie. “Get 
out on deck!” 

Without stopping to pull a switch, Harry 
Caldwell was out of the tiny radio shack and 
up the ladder to the bridge so that he might 
see for himself whether or not the captain 
had really sighted boats, and if so, whether 
they carried the passengers of the ill-fated 
Clements. 

“Just off the starboard bow,” the captain 
shouted to him, his voice almost drowned in 
the fury of the wind. “Get out your heavy 
lines, Mr. Swenke. Go aft, Mr. Peterson, 
and take in the log line. And be ready to 
heave a line in case Swenke misses.” 

All was excitement aboard the Trinidad. 
Sailors and firemen who had been trying to 
get a bit of sleep below were piling out on 
deck, some pulling on their trousers as they 
The quartermasters were preparing 
lines for passing to the boats as the Trinidad 
came alongside. The two winchdrivers were 
preparing their steam winches so that they 
could drop their great hooks over the life- 
boats and lift up several of the survivors at 
a time in the loading nets, or slings. The 
firemen and the rest of the black gang who 
were not on watch were leaning over the 
starboard rail betting on the number of pas- 
sengers who would fall in during the transfer 
from the life boats, and making good natured 


jokes about the little old steam schooner sud- 


denly turned passenger liner. 

Harry Caldwell was enjoying the privilege 
of watching from the bridge. He carefully 
scrutinized the captain’s face at every oppor- 
tunity, but found no sign that could be 
interpreted to mean anything in that grizzled 
old countenance. An unusual quickness of 
movement and quickened breathing, how- 
ever, told him that the skipper was not as 
unconcerned as he seemed. 
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op on the S. S. Clements 


(Concluded from page 13) 


“My gosh, Captain!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed. “Shouldn't I be telling the other 
ships that we've found ’em?” 

“No! Not yet,” the captain roared. 
“*How do we know they’re all aboard those 
boats? Easy enough for one boat to break 
adrift from the chain in a sea like this.” 

“That’s right,” Harry admitted with 
sigh of relief, as he resumed his preferred 
position for the show that was about to com. 
mence. 

“Starboard, easy,” ordered the captain. 
“Try to bring her along the port side of the 
boats. Those boobs had better sit down 
or they'll be floundering with nothing be- 
tween them and Davy Jones but half a mile 
of water.” 

“About half those cockle shells are going 
to crack up, sir, if they bounce up against 
this hull,” said one of the quartermasters, 
“It's going to be hard to keep clear of all of 
em. 


“TI know they are,” the captain replied. 
“Tt’s up to them.” 

“How about some oil, Captain?” Caldwell 
inquired. 

“*A dawgone good idea!” 

Seizing the engine room tube the captain 
blew a long blast. “Oil, Chief, send all the 
oil you can get up the hatch. We're going 
to pour it over the side to ease the waves. 
Got any five gallon cans?” 

Whatever the chief engineer had to say to 
the contrary merely caused the skipper to 
laugh. He knew well enough that the oil 
would soon be forthcoming. And it was. As 
the Trinidad began to ease alongside the 
flimsy little lifeboats with their crowded 
cargoes of humanity, oilers and firemen 
began to form a good old-fashioned bucket 
brigade from the engine room to the main 
deck of the ship. Instead of water buckets, 
however, they were passing five gallon cans 
filled with fine lubrication oil. On the second 
trip the cans came back with cruder fuel oil, 
all of which was dumped to the merciless 
sea. Caldwell stood entranced as he realized 
how true the old story of “oil on the troubled 
waters” actually was. It worked. For the 
moment, at least, the waves had become 
sluggish with their coating of heavy, thick 
liquid. And in those few moments the 
members of the Clements’ crew slid their 
boats alongside the little steam schooner, 
grabbed the slings that hovered above them, 
shoved their human freight into them six 
or eight at a time, and called for the hoist. 

With the situation well in hand the captain 
stood by the side of his radio operator. 
“That’s her in the third boat, Sparks. She 
waved a minute ago. Guess she was sur- 
prised to see the old Trinidad run up along- 
side like this.” He brushed aside a tear, 
then turned away brusquely. ‘“‘Keep those 
boats in the lee,” he roared at the quarter- 
master who was striving to master the un- 
ruly wheel. 

Picking up a megaphone the captain di- 
rected it at the fifth and last of the boats. 

“Captain Nelson!” 

“Ahoy,” came the reply, almost lost in 
the din of shouting and the roar of the wind. 

“Are there any more boats?” shouted 
Captain Johansen, in his most lusty roar. 

“None,” was the signal that followed, 
Captain Nelson’s voice being carried in the 
other direction by the wind. 

“Sparks, go down and inform all ships that 
complete rescue of all hands and passengers 
has been made, and that the Clements ress 
comfortably on the bottom.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,” Caldwell answered, makirg 
his way down the ladder to his shack. 

“By the way, Sparks,” the captain added, 
“you'd better turn in for a little sleep. I'm 
probably going to need some radio bearings, 
if this fog doesn’t lift.” 

“Omigosh!” said Harry. 


How Davie Took Elizabeth Town 


(Concluded from page 43) 


gathered his brave followers to form in the 

road and charge the gate. They did it 

with a will. The gate fastenings gave-way 
. with a great crash, and the inpouring of 
:. the patriots was the signal for a hot fight 
- among the houses, in which Colonel Godden 
‘was killed and Colonel Slingsby mortally 
- wounded. 
:. Davie managed to stay close to his fatlier, 
v:and it. seemed to him that the battle within 


the stockade was no more than fairly begun 
when it was ended with the Tories in full 
flight. Some few of them tried to hide in the 
houses and were taken prisoners; but the 
greater number dashed headlong into a deep 
ravine, which, by the way, is called “Tory 
Hole”’ to this day. 

When it was all over and the town was 
alight with the flaring torches of the victors 
there was a glad reunion of the exiles and 


their families, as one might guess. But the 
hero of the night was little Davie Owen; and 
when Colonel Brown, in the presence of the 
entire company, made a speech in which he 
gave him all the credit for the idea which had 
grown into the successful ruse, Davie had a 
terrible fit of confusion and broke away from 
his father’s side to run and lose himself 
among the other Owens. 

“T didn’t do a thing!” he protested when 


his Uncle Will was having it over again in the 
family circle, gathered for the last time in the 
tumble-down cabin beyond the stockade. 
**T just said, ‘Couldn’t we make them believe 
there was a sight of us? "Twas Colonel 
Brown thought it all out, and he was just 
making fun of me!” x ig 

But at many a hearthside in the old Nort 
State you may yet hear the true story of the 
taking of Elizabeth Town. 
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MANY Scouts (and many who are not 
1"Z Scouts) have a misty idea about the 
making of a magazine. They send in July 
puzzles the latter part of June, sure that 
they are on time. 

Far from it. To be on time, send fully 
three months in advance. July puzzles 
should reach this office in April. All maga- 
zines have to be prepared weeks ahead of 
time, and not only prepared but printed and 
distributed, all over our country, to sub- 
scribers and newsdealers, so that. all readers 
may receive Boys’ Lire on the same day. 
Wise Scouts, please bear this in mind. 

All material for PuzzLecrarr must reach 
this office by August 10. Address,‘ PuzzLE- 
crart, care Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


Prize Winner for Original Puzzle 
Charles Carter, $1. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


Solvers of all the puzzles in March, April, 
and May: Buster Brown, $2. Charles Gray, 
$2. John W. Hyslop, $2. Richard Percival, 
92, Paul W. Reynolds, $2. Kennedy Car- 
penter, $2. Harry Suniville, $2. 


Seven Scout Badges 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of seven Merit Badges may be spelled out. 
The path from one word to another is con- 
tinuous. —CHARLES CARTER. 
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From 1 to 2, to revolt; from 1 to 3, to 
extend; from 2 to 4, to hire; from 3 to 4, a 
large quadruped; from 5 to 6, to torment; 
from 5 to 7, a tall structure; from 6 to 8, 
ground; from 7 to 8, rugged; from 5 to 1, a 
sailor; from 6 to 1, a measure; from 8 to 4, a 
garden implement; from 7 to 3, to cheer.— 
Atvin W. Perersen. 


(Charade 
My first is never far away; 
My last may show a mental sway. 
(Now, lest the answer come to mind, 
A new division let us find.) 
My first, a time of darkness drear; 
My last, a ratio is clear. 
The whole? We send a telegram 
By this, and words and words we cram. 
My whole is neither flat nor flaccid; 
It’s but a salt of nitric acid. 

Bitty Herrin. 


Numerical Enigma 
I am composed of forty-seven letters and 
orm a short quotation from Seneca. 
My 4-35-15-9 is inhabited by a garrison. 
Y %3-42-7-12 is in this way. My 18-38-30- 


1931 


19 is a horned animal. 
31-20 is to serve dinner. 
conceal, 


My 14-36-45-37 is walked. My 


6-32-33-47 is plastic earth. My 34-11-17-29 


is to deflect. My 3-8-43-21 is to abscond. 


My 13-39-25 is to comprehend.—GrERALp 


M. Browne. 


A Martial Acrostic 


33 12 24 5 45 
42 56 48 43 15 

4 19 34 51 30 
55 36 21 61 52 
50 2 2% 39 — 


s— BM. 6 ® 
10 44 32 53 8 
26638 49 — 7 


2 17 #+11 «2121 «60 
22 47 62 35 20 
18 57 54 59 13 
14 2 27 4 3 
37 28 31 58 41 


Reapinc Across: 1. Referee. 2. Alfalfa. 
3. An English small land-owner. 4. To de- 
press. 5. Scurries. 6. To disinter. 7. An 
amanuensis. 8. Growls harshly. 9. The 
solan goose. 10. Gone on horseback. 11. 
To receive with favor. 12. Floating. 15. 
Marks used in Spanish, as in cafion. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by stars) 
will spell the name of a famous general. The 
letters, indicated by the figures from 1 to 
62, will spell a famous message sent in 1862— 
a message which gave him his nickname.— 
KeEnNEDY CARPENTER. 
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Central Acrostic 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a city in Michigan. 

Across: 1. A sailor. 2. Capable of being 
molded. $3. High church dignitaries. 4. 
To get ready. 5. Stillness. 6. To annoy. 
7. Laughable. 8. To join. 9. To squirm.— 
Martin C, Parker. 


Answers to July Puzzles 


Cross-wORD AND Square. Across: 1. 
Sensationalists. 11. Abet. 12. Over. 13. 
Plea. 15. Ever. 17. Era. 19. Yea. 20. 
Ape. 22. Rents. 23. Rover. 24. Sat. 
25. Ens. 26.T. R. 29. St. 30. Me. 
$1. S.C. 92. Up.. 34. T. T. $5. Can. 
37. P. E. I. 38. Trend. 40. Cairo. 41. | 
U. S. A. 4% Ten. 44. Gnu. 465. Raft. 
48. Toes. 50. Peri. 52. Pour. 53. Super- 


intendency. Down: 1. Superstructures. 10. 
Superstitiously. Square: Crave, raven, avert, 
verse, enter. 

Scouts Numericat Enigma. He works 
faithfully, wastes nothing, and makes the 
best use of his opportunities. 

Scnoot Acrostic. Reading across: 1. 
Gobelin. 2 Regimen. 3. Achieve. 4. 
Dissent. 5. Untruth. 6. Acacias. 7. Testi- 
fy. 8. Inhuman. 9. Otology. 10. Nightly. 
Initials, Graduation. From 1 to 5, Latin; 
6 to 12, English; 13 to 19, biology; 20 to 26, 
history; 27 to 37, mathematics; 38 to 44, 
science; 45 to 51, hygiene. 

Cross-worp Entema. Pershing. 

Nove Acrostic. Primals, Boys’ Lirr; 
third row, dedicate. Reading across: 1. 
Badge. 2. Odeon. 3. Yodel. 4. Saint. 
5. Laced. 6. Image. 7. Fated. 8. Event. 

ConcEALED Worp-squaRE. Star, tore. 
area, read. 





We do not wonder that two or three friend- 
ly Scouts have sent us this amusing puzzle 
which seems to be going the rounds. 


Double Word-square 


1. What a mosquito does. 2. 
3. What a fish does. 4. 


Across: 
What a dog does. 
What a snake does. 

Down: 1. Insects. 2. Ogles. 3. After- 
noon parties. 4. Comfort. 

Answer: BITE 

BITE 
BITE 


My 26-2-28-41 is a 
place where money is always made. My 1-10- 
My 44-5-22-40 
are receptacles for coal. My 24-27-46-16 is to 
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HAT A PRICE! WHAT SPORT/ 
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4 4 pene are countless days of glorious sport 
’ for you in this new milita 
action rifle—“every inch a Winchester”— 
and, at $4.95, the greatest value ever offered 
in a single shot .22. It’s a rifle you and dad 
can easily afford. 
Think of it—perfect balance—a long and gracefully tapered 
Winchester-proofbarrel with Lyman gold bead front sight and 
new sporting rear sight with elevator. A full sized pistol grip 
stock — big enough for men as well as boys. Special features, 
unduplicated in a rifle of this type. See how accurately it 
-22 Long or .22 Long Rifle cartridges. 
our dealer now. 
already have been sold this year. FREE folder on request. 
Dept.L , WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


style, bolt 


Over 50,000 Model 60’s 


For ammunition use 
Winchester Kopper- 
klads, the gem of .22’s, 





MAPLEINE 


YES, in the STEW! 


When you add a few drops of Mapleine to 
camp stew, the flavor is changed and you 
have something entirely new and different. 
Carry the handy little Mapleine bottle with 
you on your next camping trip. Use it for 
syrup making as well as for giving the 
“Mulligan” a new taste. Get Mapleine 
from your grocer, or order direct from us. 


Dept. 73, Seattle, Wash. 


Meat Savor - 


1 oz., 20¢; 2 oz., 35¢. Crescent Mfg. Co., 


Flavoring 













Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies: 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits. 
Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 
autdoor items. Write for Free Catalog, 


T ct he) 
ESTABLISHED 1866 a 
3900 Lester St., Richmond, Va. © 















3 POST 190 SHEETS-75 ENVELOPES 
PAID (Size 7% x 10%) - (Size 3% x 7%) 
ACH WITH voOUR 
Name and aDoaess. ENGRAVOTYPED 
Extra heavy bond statione 
for home, office or gift. 
purposes. Engravo' id in 


buy. Order NOW! Satisfaction or money returne: 





CORT Vilel hak 


in large Monarch size. Ideal 
orrect for social and business 
lossy raised a. bargain 


Midget Craftsmen 13 So. Market Sq., Harrisburg, Pa. 





FRE Get “B B Magic” at once. A 

wonderful shooter's digest-tells Ms B 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; helps 
you guide others in correct knowledge of 
guns. Gives facts that make crack shots. 
Gives safety and common sense instruc- "Ge 
tion parents all like, Sent Free. WRITE! . 







Benjamin Air Rifle Co., 661 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





You can be quickly helped, if you 
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I relieved myself after 








BITE 


Send 10 cents for my 279-page book. B. N. 
11194 Bogue Bldg, 1147 N. Hinois St., 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


I Aomeeg nearly 20 years. 
The story of my su Yering and relief will iN Socue 
B 0 UE, 





BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 





The BEST that 

Skill and Experience can Produce 

2 

com; le] 
choose from. Prompt shipment trom factory to = 
ree= — 

Seen ima ies ails soon Se 
HOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, (20) 

200 TES an) on gee 





“Be Prepared” 


for College and Life at this Accredited 
School. Ages9to19. Junior Dept., 
organized into regular Uniformed Boy 
Scout Patrols. Only Scouts’ School 
in U.S. foracademic work. Near Chi- 
cago. All Athletics. Free Catalog. 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(Episcopal) 
Sy 





Box S camore, lilinois 


For rashes, burns y a 


and cuts © 
cut Ointment 
Is soothing and healing 
Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 29K, Malden, Mass, 


LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys ha loped surprising talent 





























during spare time because it develops 
originality ques. They have solid 
d ings wi 1 fi and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
are now earning from 





to $300 a hether you 
think you have talent or not 
send NOW for sample Picture 





to your Cy 4 and 
facts about the possibilitics car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *Civcerc onic 












































































Star Scout Bill Folwel] 
of Berkel, ley, Cal, “af, as 
full of determinating, 
7 record proves tt. 
¢ amassed ty), 
“Little sum of $13, 33 fan 


effort aa 
Boost 
b pon receivin ng has 
onus check he said, * 
Want to tha 
the — dolla 
mighty generous o 
40 give a rn of J 


things that a fel 
low h, 
alr eHow has 
bag* —_ baid for 


There are hundreds of other fellows 
following in Bill Folwell’s foot-steps. 
As “live wire’ BOYS’ LIFE Boosters 


they know they can earn from $5 to 
$15 a month. 


You can use spare money and you 
can do just as well as the next fellow. 


Be a “live wire’! Make use of your 
spare time to earn money for the things 
you want and need. 


Here’s your chance! Get in the game 
and pile up some earnings. Don’t 
let the other fellows beat you to it. 


Be Determined — Don’t Hesitate. 


Fill in the coupon and get 
it in the mail box today. 


ee ee ee ee eee: - 


Jack Gardner, 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


Please send me the details of the easy and enjoyable way to earn 
spare money. I want to become a “live wire” Booster. 
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STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR. 
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HEN Phil came back from a month’s 

visit to the farm of his grandparents, 
Bob and Harry told him about the collec- 
tion they had bought, and of how they had 
carried it to the Franklin Stamp Club where 
they had shown it to Mr. Birwood and other 
members, and when the result of all sales 
was added.up the original amount they had 
paid was more than covered and still lots of 
stamps remained. It was quite surprising to 
find so many uncatalogued stamps had been 
taken, among them many airmails which are 
issued by private companies who act under 
government contract, the most well known of 
which was the “Scadta’” issues used in 
Columbian Republic and neighboring South 
American states. 

As the book was in Harry’s possession Phil 
proposed they proceed at once to his home 
and he be allowed to inspect it. As it was 
then about four o’clock in the afternoon 
and there was a couple of hours before tea 
time, they immediately acted upon Phil’s 
suggestion. Up in Harry’s room the book was 
placed on a table before Phil who slowly 
turned the pages, nothing escaping his eagle 
eye. 

**Shall we make him happy by allowing him 
to help himself?” Harry asked. 

**Go to it, old boy,”’ Bob agreed. 

“These are all from South America,” 
Harry prefaced his display. A locally printed 
series of airmails, six values for foreign 
service and one, a one, fifty pesos, blue, 
surcharged with a red “‘C” for state service, 
had come from Paraguay. These are 
elongated oblongs, values, one peso, maroon; 
one, fifty, violet; two, orange; three, emerald 
green; six, dark chrome green and ten, rose 
vermilion. Paraguay’s warships are shown 
in the designs, the one, fifty pesos, has the 
*Humiata” afloat on a strip of ocean and 
trimmed with flags and the other values 
showing the “Paraguay,” which, also, is 
bedecked and accompanied by three air- 
planes. Dates, 1870 and 1930, are in small 
ovals above the values on either side of the 
design and in small letters, ““cANONERO DE 
LA ARMADA NACIONAL,” beneath the war- 
ships. Also from Paraguay was a ten pesos 
stamp, a large, upright oblong, crudely de- 
signed and printed, also carrying the two 
dates. It was in 1870 that the combined 
armies of Brazil, Argentine Republic and 
Uruguay defeated Don Francisco Solano 
Lopez, Dictator of Paraguay, who, with his 
father before him, had ruled the state since 
1844. The elder Lopez died in 1862 and his 
son was killed in the battle of Aquidiban in 
1870. In the center of the engraving is the 
national coat of arms. It is printed in 
maroon on light blue paper. Another South 
American new issue has come from Uruguay 
and was issued on the 15th of April, 1931, for 
the Philatelic Exposition which was held at 
Montevideo. The design of the original 
stamps of Uruguay which appeared in 1856 
has been used and are in blocks of four, im- 
perforate, with date and purpose of issue 
beneath. Denominations, two centesimos, 
dull gray blue; five, very light gray green; 
eight, dull red, and fifteen, gray blue. The 
paper is watermarked in large letters, ““RE- 
PUBLICA DEL URUGUAY.” Too bad the 
printing is not better. From Chile comes an 
airmail set of eight values in which the 
designs are pleasing. Apparently they are 
wood engraved. The three lowest values 
show a vulture or condor in the foreground 
looking off over a range of snow-capped 
mountains above which hovers an airplane; 
five centavos, yellow green; ten, ochre, and 
twenty, maroon. The second design also 
has a flying plane and a distant mountain 
range while in the lower part are silhouetted 
two palm-trees. These values’ are fifty 
centavos, chocolate; one peso, purple, and 
two, blue gray. The third type is larger, a 
horizontal oblong, and pictures the airports 
“Los Cerrilos.” An airplane is shown tak- 
ing off. These are all signed, “TALLERES 
DE ESPECIES VALORADAS, SANTIAGO, 
CHILE. First to arrive of Spain’s new 
Republic stamps has a continuous surcharge, 


| .“Republico Espanola” repeated continuously 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this cdassification are a; Cebte 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. King 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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ON SALE 
OCTOBER 26 
1932 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 
CLOTH BOUND ; 
CLOTH BOUND, with Thumb Index. 2, 50 
Forwarding Extra, Shipping Weight 3 hs 
Order from your dealer or 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN Co. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N.Y, 











es 


BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 Germs 
stamps with (prewar) value over 4( mijiio, 

dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest ; 

on earth; 1 airplane set; ; triangle stamp; packet 2. 

Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 per gauge; and last, but not | le 

a vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicate 

The big $ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicany 

for my famous Quick Service Approvals. 

D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 





Gary, Indian 


Xian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED , 
STATES (early issues, com- / 
memoratives, etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big illustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 








\ INOLE STAMP Co, 
pRuID P.O.,BALTIMORE,Md, 








100 Different Foreign Stamps from 


100 Different Foreign Countries ppt 
Euro) West Indies, etc., for ONLY 20 CENTS 
with each order, our pamphlet which tella ‘‘How to Mas 
a Stamp Collection Pro; perly,’’ together with our price list of 
Feng | ang et and hundreds of om 35, ins in sets, packets, etc 


City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnali, 0 


pecluding 





Stamps priced 14c, 1c, Ic, etc., on our append 
If you have under 15,000 var. you can build up a { 
collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 


Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO. P.O. Box 85-B., Vineland, N. | 
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Supply Limited— Pos only one e to ¢ a 4 Cust m 
WesteRN PHILATELISTS, O21 Huroes Ave, eM rican 























TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS GIVEN 
Early United States, Uganda, Lourenzo Marques, Congo's 
Nicaragua, Monte Carlo, Prince Islands, Canada, Ubangi 
Countries collectors haven't got—given for 5c Postage. 
Hurry! For Yours. Now!! 


EMPIRE STAMP CO. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 


And our WONDER — bod of f re x ¢ 
ferent Zanzibar, Kenya 

Lebanon, Congo, shevente.| — 

ica, Mesopotamia, Sudan, etc., etc., all f 
5c, with approvals and big lists. 


Monument Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Mi. 


WANT A BARGAIN? 


Contains Fiume Triangle, Austrian Triangle, other Tt 
angles, scarce Saxony, also San Marino, Sierra Leone 

Nyassa, Salvador, Newfoundland, China, Travancore 
ete. 10c to approval applicants. 


PHILIP K. PARKER, 10 Charlotte Road, Marblehead, Mas. 


IVEN 3500 SPACE ALBUM 


112 pages—1675 illustrations—send 28c for world's 2 large 
stamps (alone worth $1.75) and album wil! be given toy. 
. 25e—1000 Diff . 70e—2000 Diff . $2.45—1000 Hinges lie 
Stamp album (1 12,000 spaces) $1.70—Album (22,000 spaces. 
$3.35. Price lists and approval sheets with every order 


Johnson Stamp Co., 204L Phillips Bldg. Jamestown, N.!, 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 

to those asking for ~ — 
approvals and lists. 

Approval Books on United aa Spritis h Colonies 

South and Central America at 50% and 25% discoust 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d Street, New Yat 


p BRUNEI Tanganyika, Orange River Co 
9 ony, Kenya and Uganda, Inds 
Revenue, Vatican City, Grenada, Syria, Frese 
Guiana (cat. 25c), Nyasaland Protectorate. 

i a scarce genuine Baden, all for 5c to —— 

our famous approvals. 
2 VIKING STAMP CO. y, 
Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. 


pirr. CONFEDERATE ah dle or 
15 diff. Confed. prints if ares 


ll ‘ton Beige $4 
aa Detector! i 


TORONTO, CANADA 























ANCHER’S $ $ $ $ OUTFIT_ONLY 2 
Pastor eee! errata ge 


pack Trav: 

Duteb, Indi ee. ori. ee eetive Gutilt tor Tze to approval 2" 
cants! stock book. with every NJ 
ANCHER STAMP CO., "Bor 47, Rutherford, 


SPLENDID START FOR SCOUT STAMP MERIT bik 


t each COREA, TRIANGLES, CANADA, CEYLON, SALVAR 
yeh ge from Sinica LEONE? ‘i pa ngs 
ANTIOQUIA, a avencoee ryt aM 
applicants for my Blue Ribbon ‘approvals. wl nee ed st af fap 
supplies for Scout Merit Badge requiremen' York 
C. M. WEAVER, Dept. 4, 1451 Brosdway. New 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


“poy KING” AND @> J Vv E| oe] 


TRIANGULAR PKT. 


This is the finest offer we have ever made ai 

one you should not miss. Over 110 all different 
stamps, includi a pair of beautiful portrait 
stamps of the world’s youngest ruler. Interesting 
stamps from Cuba, India, Koltarsasag, obsolete 





Egypt, long set’ of surcharged issues. 
nt 













Booutifns U -< 
ruguay flying 


and scarce Guatemala Tri- 
angie (as illustrated) are included 
o 60 different 


L 

French Col Li 
FOR ScTO RpenovaL APPLI- 
CANTS! Big lists given. 

(Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, 


pRice Gay 11st LIST 
J: GIVEN N a \ 


Also fully illustrated U. . catalogue, indispensable for 
identifying U. S. stamps, 50c. 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38B, Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


TRIANGLES Eight different triangle stamps 


including Guatemala (world’s 
smallest), Latvia (Air Mail), Liberia, Nyassa. Only 
10¢ to approval applicants. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 


Complete Stamp Outfit 


[ilustrated Album; 60 Diterent Foreign 

Stam k of Stamp Hinges; Perfora 

tion euee; Hints to Collectors: Big Illus- 
rated Price list, to approval applicants. 


W. W. Betts, ‘932Schofeld Bldg. Cleveland, Ohie 



























W Worldwide collection 57 picked stamps 
Wall different countries, including Egypt, 
Siam, Iceland, etc..—only 4 to approval 
applicants, Beautiful used BOUBOULINA 
stamp given with each collection. Supply 
limited. Send 4 in stamps today. 

MONARCH STAMP CO., Dept. B 
629 Cleburne Terrace, Atlanta, Ga. 


+ VAR 9 Ss 

f VARIETIES STAMPS 

postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 

Album to hold 1152 stamps, 
20¢. 


50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 


AITUTAKI! NIUE! 


Two hard to get stamps from South Seas which 
are missing in most collections but inciuded in our bi, 
offer =) Sne stamps for only 5c to acquaint oy with 
approvals *‘tha ~ are different.’’ Send today to 
. HUDSON & CO., Inc. 

Plainfield, N.J. 


$1.00 U. POSTAGE, Lincoln me- 
morial, FREE. if you write for our 56- 
page price-list of U. 8S. and oe 
stamps, 2,000 illustrations. Also fine, 


but cheap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GIVEN 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


to all asking for our net Approvals. Postage 2 cents. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ICELAND TRIANGLE! 
Airmail (as Musteniee), also set 
Sudan, set map 

big packet Aluouites,. “Deccan, Niger: 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, ers, all for 

only Se with big iilustraved ists and ap- 


ovals. 
Patapsco Stamp Co, Bor 265-B, Evanston, Ill. 
Illustrated Stam Album 

and a collection of 100 :< eecce 25¢ 
6x9 in. illus. album, handsome colored cover, 96 pag 


Large 
completely mag spaces for nearly 2500 
coollesses only. Act quick! 4 a, S sopreval 


OHIO STAMP co., Publisher, Box 249, Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35e y 


150 Diff. Stam Buco ok 
380 D - Bee 











86 Hirsch Siae: be 








Box 64 B 
















C. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Sendo Pa. 


RARE HAWAII—GIVEN! 


This scarce. old Hawaii (as illustrated) 
other fine stamps from Alaouites Grand Liban, 
Quelimane, etc.; also watermark detector. All 
FREE to approval applicants enclosing 4c postage! 


Highland Stamp Co., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

















Sol Metzger 


Nationally known authority 
on sports, will have some 
special articles on football this 
fall. Don’t miss 


The Forward Pass 
Line Plunging 
When and How to Kick 


Appearing in the September, 
October and November issues. 


reading upward across the current stamps. 
A considerate printer has spared the King’s 
face by setting the extra printing well to the 
right. This first arrival is the twenty-five 
centimos, rose. 

It is stated that all Spanish stamps in- 
cluding the colonies are to be thus surcharged. 
Those now in the colonial post-offices will be 
used as they are before any of the over- 
printed issues are sent out. Spanish Guinea 
will probably be the first colony to receive 
“Republica” stamps. Portugal has added 
three more to the long list of “‘Ceres,” type 
surcharged stamps, these being for the 
Azores; seventy-five centavos, carmine; 
eighty, dark green, and one, twenty-five 
escudo, dark blue. A Portugese Government 
resolution of November 25, 1929, prohibited 
further commemorative stamps, however a 
special set was issued June 15 (St. Anthony’s 
day), honoring St. Anthony of Padua. As 
the Zeppelin moves around the world special 
stamps spring up in the countries visited. 
Iceland has surcharged three varieties, the 
thirty-aur, vermilion and light green; one 
krona, blue and brown, and two kronas, 
greenish brown and slate, with a two-line 
surcharge, “‘ Zeppelin—1931” across the face. 
A one mark, carmine, has come from Ger- 
many, which is of the same type as the first 
Zeppelins from that country. Those that 
were issued in the United States with a face 
value of $4.55 for the three varieties of which 
all remainders were destroyed have already 
jumped to $25, and they will surely go much 
higher; at least one item that has been going 
up while everything else has been heading the 
other way during the hard times. A single 
stamp from Curacao, the three-cent, green, 
is revalued, 214, in red. Persia has issued 
the beginnings of a probable new series which 
carries the same portrait of the Shah as the 
1929 set, but the present stamps are in 
chalky colors and much inferior in appear- 
ance. Two values received are six chahis, 
orange and purple, and nine, red orange and 
ultramarine. The attractive South West 
Africa long double series recently issued, 
prepared in English and in Afrikaans, is now 
being received surcharged “OFFICIAL” and 
“OFFISIEEL” in red. So far have arrived 
the half, one, two and six pence values. A 
ten-korona stamp from Czechoslovakia has 
been added to the very attractive current set. 
Two buildings are shown, one before the 
other and both with towers with the de- 
scriptive title, “Praha.” The color is black 
violet. And finally, Harry dug up a 
three korona, red brown, from the same 
country and of the A33 type. It shows 
a mighty castle on a high rock and is titled, 
“Orava.” 

“It’s a funny business, this desire to col- 
lect things,” said Phil. ‘“‘ Museums are built 
because of it. Yet nothing ever seems to be 
completed—absolutely finished. Take phi- 
lately for example. No one has a complete 
collection. We derive a certain amount of 
satisfaction if we fill every space on a page 
or every main issue of a country. Even the 
King of England, who specializes in the 
stamps of his domain, still finds stamps he 
needs. Mr. Edward Stern, a New York 
dealer who recently crossed over to London 
to attend the Annual International Stamp 
Dealers’ Exchange, met the curator of the 
King’s stamp collection, who purchased from 
him a large number of rare stamps of British 
colonies. Mr. Stern had carried with him, 
expressly for this meeting, a part of the 
million-dollar collection of William E. Haw- 
kins of New York. A hundred and ten 
volumes were required to properly care for 
Mr. Hawkins’ stamps, and forty of these 
were taken to the London market. Among 
other purchasers was Sir Joseph Duveen, a 
famous picture collector and dealer, and also 
interested in philately, who bought the entire 
collection of Gibraltar stamps, said to be the 
finest in the world, from Mr. Stern, who was 
the only American attending the meeting. 
Altogether thirty countries were repre- 
sented.” 

“Well, then,” Harry remarked, “the King 
and I still have a few empty spaces in our 
albums.” 

“You might be the next to take a trip to 
London,” Bob suggested. 
“You can never tell,’ Harry replied, try- 
ing to hold a serious expression on his face. 
“Now that Ireland is free, the King might 
not know about the stamp they have just 
prepared to celebrate the bi-centennial of the 
Royal Dublin Society on June 21st to 27th. 
It is the most artistic success yet turned out 
by the Irish Post Office. A harvester is 
shown carrying a sickle over his shoulder, 
demonstrating the valuable pioneer work by 
the society for agriculture. The stamps will 
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First National Whittling Contest* 


BOYS... 


Whittle Your Way to 


1,000 iw cass 


and Extra Prizes 


225 Prizes in all 


RE you handy with a pocket knife? 
Ah ha... we knew it! Well, get out 

that knife—a National Whittling Contest 
is on! The first prize is $250.00, the 
second prize $125.00 and there are 223 
other cash prizes. Imagine the fun of 
whittling from a block of wood, a prize 
winning object! Imagine how your chest 
will swell with pride (you can’t help it) 
when you win one of the prizes. Come 
on...get out that knife...and get going! 


The Indians used crude knives to make 
everything—from tepee stakes to canoes. 
They used them to get their daily food. 
Your ancestors, the early settlers, used 
knives constantly in hunting, trapping 
and in carving furniture and smaller 
objects for their cabins. There is true 
romance in the manly art of whittling. 


Whittling is not a lost art. We believe 
the young, rough-and-ready American 
boy is still handy with his pocket knife. 
Enter this contest today. See your nearest 
hardware dealer in Cattaraugus Cutlery 
and get full details of this big contest. 
Or, write to us, and we'll send you com- 
plete information at once. 





*Contest starts August ist, 1931; closes, midnight October 24th 


YOUR CATTARAUGUS HARDWARE DEALER 
HAS A NEW BOOK FOR YOU —"How To Whittle” 


A famous scout has written this booklet “How To Whittle.” It is free for 
your use. It gives many helpful hints on how to whittle, what to whittle, 
and the kind of wood to use. Get this book at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t 


one, write to us. We'll rush it to you. 


pS RY CO., Little Valley, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY CO., 
Little Valley, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Please send me your “How To Whittle” Book and all about your National 











————— 
1931 


be on sale for about three months.” 


Whiting Contest. 
Si, 5 ils skis basnsinsannnestoucseneamindeonietiees east Seas Fs oda Soba dsdeskeeniss tia tates 
RIE SOIC ICE Un 1s. ssaep dseescpncadecwenaben WO i ccteciicenccas ibielastncsiN tavevisaies 
Our Leading Hardware Store 8 .........cccccccececeeees pcidicdbeorbcecindescdhecébusipeede 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 






































































































BOYS’ LIFE ( 
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° 
The Young Sky Riders i 
Continued from page 21 up» 
; Retiree epegete ; x 
: had landed at the edge of the stream. That their positions would be reversed. Toby silent purple glider. Its engine suddenly tain 
3 left seven still in the air. Phil Vance,some and Bob would be skimming just over the ceased its roaring. Across half a mile of heac 
2 300 feet lower than the Hawk, was slowly _leeward slopes of the hills, striving desper- | Toby and Bob could hear the blurred voi, far ¢ 
‘ coasting over in their direction, hesitating to ately to remain aloft long enough to reach of the instructor shouting at Phil. But his swif 
4 nose into the cold air over the river. the up-currents on the windward side, while words were blotted out in a distant rolling of as i 
2 Almost out of sight to the north was the the purple ship, two or three thousand feet thunder. The airplane engine thundere swal 
$ first plane to take off, which had wandered above, would be securely sailing along in again. The plane cut in a sharp half-circ), The 
3 away from the others and had found a favorable air. and headed straight toward the crimp roar 
2 favorable wind that had carried her up to Hour after hour the two friends had Hawk. The two boys in the cockpit watched and 
. more than 2,000 feet. Bob and Toby taken turns fighting the down-currents and the swift ship darting toward them, heard Phil 
: watched her longingly, wishing they had grimly riding the up-drafts to the last its engine once more become silent. T hey did | 
5 followed that pilot instead of Phil. But it possible inch, always heading their ships to saw old Rudolph Vance in the front s T 
y Pp ~ ~ ps Pp eat 
; was too late now. They could see nothing the westward at every opportunity. looking like some monstrous and malignant at tl 
: in that direction which they could be sure When the rising banks of white-topped buzzard in his helmet and goggles. They ing | 
% would carry them up to higher levels. clouds had first appeared on the horizon saw the pilot lean far over the cockpit y Josin 
P 1 up . c I pit wall 
: Toby reached into the pocket of his coat ahead of them they had debated the widsom _as the plane coasted down past them. hap} 
3 and produced his jew’s harp. Placing it of changing their course, and headed to the “Better get down out of this,” shricked the 
2 between his strong, even teeth, he began to northward after the two planes had so Phil’s instructor. “That storm’ll tear you unde 
. strum contentedly. At the very first bong, obviously gone that way to skirt around the _ ship to bits!” over 
2 Useless twitched and kicked, raising his head _ distant thunderstorm. But for a long while Then the engine roared again. The mon» no fc 
4 | and ising Jong gin g n 
, to test out his voice in an experimental howl. the clouds had seemed to be moving toward _ plane changed its course and cut down eartl 
4 But his eyes suddenly looked out upon a1,000 ‘the south. Now, the thunderheads, instead _ behind them. son | 
3 foot void. His yelp dwindled intoa tremulous _ of continuing their slow movement toward the “Look at Phil,” pointed Bob, white-faced, air, | 
. whine. He closed his eyes and tried to push _— south, had gradually spread over the entire “he’s waving at us. dow! 
— ° y P . & m.: 
ns his nose beneath Toby’s arm. western and southwestern horizons and were From the cockpit of the purple dar hillsi 
7 ) e y : c . P purpie plane, 1 
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that was almost upon them. Bob, looking 
up, saw Phil stare toward the storm cloud, 
saw the wings of his glider wabble uncer- 
tainly before finally straightening out to 
head straight into the thunderstorm. Far, 
far overhead, the cumulous cloud was rolling 
swiftly across the heavens, stretching out 
as it went until it seemed to be trying to 
swallow up the whole sky in its progress. 
The monoplane, her engine hammering, 
roared past the purple sailplane, her pilot 
and passenger waving frenziedly at Phil. But 
Phil's face was set toward the front. He 
did not appear to see them. 

The air was very rough now. Toby tugged 
at the stick, kicked at the rudder bar, hold- 
ing the Hawk level on her course. She was 
Josing altitude fast now. Unless something 
happened, she would never leap the top of 
the next hill, which was already dissolving 
under the sheet of rain that was advancing 
over its slope. The ship seemed to be making 
no forward progress at all, Bob noticed. The 
earth had ceased to slide beneath the crim- 
son fuselage. Yet in some invisible river of 
air, Phil was still going ahead, sliding down, 
down as if he were planning to land on that 
hillside below. Once again the monoplane 
dived straight toward the purple ship. Her 
engine became silent while Phil's father 


shrieked at the boy through fifty feet of air. 
’ “. . . down, I tell you, Phil . . . down, 
quickly. . . .” 

There was a swishing sound from ahead, 
a sighing of the trees on the ground, then a 
mighty thunderclap which made the Hawk 
quiver in every inch of her fabric. The mono- 
plane spat smoke, heeled over until she 
seemed to swivel around on her left wing tip 
and, engine roaring, shot away from the 
advancing cloud at full speed, leaving the 
purple glider etched clearly against the black 
background of rain and cloud. 

Everything was changing color, becoming 
darker and darker. The great shadow that 
covered the whole world ahead of the two 
sailplanes was racing toward them with the 
speed of light. It seemed so dense that 
Bob thought it must have body and sub- 
stance and must smash these two frail 
planes when it struck them. Bob felt very 
small, very young, very helpless, sitting up 
there in a fragile thing of linen, spruce and 
wire, flying straight into the heart of a storm, 
challenging nature to do its worst. He found 
time to glance at the clock on the instrument 
board. A quarter to seven. No wonder it 
was becoming dark. The sun would be 
setting about now. It would be night soon. 
Blackness of night, plus the blackness of 


those clouds that were engulfing them. He 
shivered, although the air was quite warm. 

“Take these controls a minute, Bob,” said 
Toby, calmly. “Looksas if I’m going to be so 
scared pretty soon, I'll chatter all the teeth 
out of my head. But if Phil can fly through 
those clouds, we can.” 

Bob seized the controls. The ship seemed 
to be just hanging in the air, as if held aloft 
by an invisible sky hook. Toby pulled his 
black beret farther over his ears and eased 
himself into a more comfortable position in 
his seat. Then he tightened his safety belt 
a notch and took the stick again. 

The two boys, staring straight ahead, saw 
Phil’s purple plane suddenly leap straight 
up that gray rain-curtain, zooming up and 
up as if she were driven by an engine of 
terrific power. Instants, seconds dragged 
past, but the sailplane, her nose still pointed 
toward the black clouds above, still continued 
her incredible leap into the sky. Then, like a 
chalk picture washed from a_ blackboard 
with a wet sponge, she was suddenly gone, 
vanished into the blackness of the sprawling 
cloud. 

Toby blinked up at the spot where she 
had just disappeared, then braced his 
muscles for the shock that was to come. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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glance at the mangrove jungle. You just 
couldn’t get through that stuff without chop- 
ping your way. Then a possible explanation 
came to him. They had gone fishing. 

Of course that was it, for there was no 
tender in sight and on the cabin roof where 
one had evidently rested the lashings hung 
empty. But, gorry, thought Terry, what sort 
of fish could you catch up here that couldn't 
be better caught at the mouth? Well, 
strangers wouldn’t know as much about the 
fish as the folks who lived here, and so he 
concluded that the occupants of the boat had 
embarked in the tender and gone further 
upstream. If they had, though, they couldn’t 
be many in number, for a cruiser’s tender 
wasn’t big enough to hold more than six at 
the most. 


HE KEPT the oars slowly at work, hover- 
ing beside the yacht, wishing devoutly 
that he might go aboard and look her all over. 
The temptation was great, but the fear that 
the occupants would return and find him 
trespassing deterred him. The name met his 
gaze again, this time on the bow, and he 
tried to remember where he had heard it, and 
presently did. Only he hadn't heard it; he 
had read it in the Fort Myers paper. She 
had been on her way to Miami to pick up her 
owner he recalled. And, gee, that was 
funny? An owner might be crazy enough to 
take a boat of this size up a creek too narrow 
to turn her in, but that a sailing master 
should do it was almost unbelievable. And, 
again, why? This was no short cut to Miami. 
Slowly a suspicion took shape and, although 
he at first refused it as too wildly improbable, 
gathered credibility, and he studied the 
white cruiser with a closer scrutiny and 
found evidence to support the suspicion. 
The brass, shine as it did where the sunlight 
found it, was not bright; had not, Terry was 
sure, been polished for a matter of two days. 
The strap lashings had been left in confusion 
atop the cabin, one hanging over the edge. 
A coil of rope lay askew at the point of the 
bow. There were marks on the new white 
paint, salt crust along the combing. All 
signs, in short, indicated that, for some 
reason beyond Terry’s guessing, the Egret 
had been abandoned! 

He thrust the skiff nearer, his frowning 
gaze bent on a discoloring mark against the 
white sheathing. At close quarters it became 
several small spatters of rusty brown. Larger 
spots lay on the after decking and his eyes 
widened. He had seen just such discolora- 
tions on the white bandage around Dave 
Yandell’s hand. Standing in the skiff he 
could look down into the after cockpit. It 
was unoccupied save for two swivel chairs 
attached to the deck close to the stern.. The 
companionway doors were opened and 
hooked back and the hatch thrust forward. 
And the nearer door showed the round, 
splintered hole of a bullet! 

Startled, he drew back and glanced nerv- 
ously about him; listened acutely. But the 
a was as empty as before and only the 
Hee cheeping of a bird broke the silence. 
le sat down in the stern of the skiff, holding 
rs one hand to the side of the cruiser, and 
ried to think. That was a bullet hole and 
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those spots were blood. What did they 
mean? Was it possible that instead of volun- 
tarily abandoning the boat the crew had been 
driven off? Had some of Jim Feathergill's 
pirates come back to life? What had become 
of the crew? Where were the men who had 
taken possession of the Egret? How long ago 
had it all happened, and where? 


TERRY felt a shiver creep along his spine 
and he shot an uneasy glance at the 
nearer window of the cabin. What would 
he find if he climbed aboard and descended 
those two steps? The silence seemed to 
deepen about him and he shivered. As 
though sensing his master’s emotion Snook 
thumped his tail encouragingly. Terry 
grinned feebly and, heartened by the knowl- 
edge of the dog’s presence, broke the silence. 

*Reckon we'll just mind our own busi- 
ness,” he said with assumed cheerfulness. 
“Time we were getting home, anyway, ain't 
it?” He had meant to say it aloud but 
found that he was talking in no more than a 
hoarse whisper. Snook pricked his ears 
inquiringly and Terry tried to laugh at his 
own uneasiness and made a tremulous failure 
of it. Resolutely then he pushed the skiff 
away and picked up the oars, sending in spite 
of himself, as the skiff rode free, another ap- 
prehensive glance toward the curtained 
windows of the cabin. But the windows held 
their secret if'they had one, and with a feel- 
ing of relief Terry turned his craft about and 
groped for the starting cord beside him. 
And at that moment Snook, who had been 
displaying the utmost indifference for all of 
ten minutes, took it into his head to rear him- 
self against the side of the skiff and, looking 
toward the cruiser, growl menacingly. 
Terry’s fingers drew back from the cord and 
he looked uneasily from dog to cruiser. 

“What is it, old feller?” he asked in a low 
voice. 

For reply Snook echoed his throaty chal- 
lenge, looked fleetingly at Terry, wagged his 
tail once and returned his gaze to the cruiser. 

“Oh, you're crazy,” declared the boy. 
“You don’t see a thing. Nor hear anything 
either.” Talking to Snook restored his own 
composure; that and the gradually increasing 
distance between skiff and cruiser; and he 
managed a fairly convincing chuckle. “Bet 
you if I put you aboard you'd be scared to 
death! Yes, sir, and I’ve got a good mind to 
doit!” 

At the moment that was sheer bravado, but 
it brought to him a sudden realization of 
what a craven part he was playing. Gee, 
afraid to go into that cabin! Scared to even 
put his foot aboard! Well, that was fine, 
wasn’t it? And it wouldn’t do. No, sir, he 
simply had to go aboard if only to prove to 
himself—yes, and Snook, too—that he wasn’t 
a coward. Impulsively he seized the oars 
again and sent the skiff back up the stream 
with michty shoves before his courage could 
ebb. The little boat and the big one rubbed 
sides and, abandoning the oars, Terry made 
his way to the bow and picked up the painter. 
Then, taking a deep breath, he clambered 
aboard the Egret, fastened the painter to a 
stanchion and dropped noiselessly to the 
cockpit. Snook, left behind, whined dole- 


fully, but Terry paid him no heed. He had 
his eyes on the open doorway and he was 
trying hard to purse his lips and whistle. 

There were two steps down and he took 
them slowly. Before him as his head came 
below the level of the hatch was a half- 
lighted interior which for an instant defied 
his sight. Then as his eyes accustomed 
themselves to the shadows of the saloon 
objects loomed up; tables, wicker chairs, 
glass-doored cases, splashes of sunlight on the 
blue-gray carpet at his right. He released 
his clutch on the rail beside him and took 
another step. And then, raising the hair 
under his old felt hat and sending his heart 
chokingly into his throat, a shrill voice broke 
the stillness. 

“Hello, Matel Hey, hey! Wipe off your 


chin!” 


Hew he got back on deck Terry never 


knew, but there he was, one hand on a 


stanchion, one foot on the seat, his neck” 


prickling and his heart in his mouth. In the 
skiff Snook was barking loudly and from the 
saloon came a series of wicked chuckles and 
then, in a queer crooning tone: “Pipe down, 
Polly, pipe down!” 

Terry drew a long breath and grinned. 
“Darn old parrot,” he muttered. “Gee, 
he had me scared!”” Then to Snook sternly: 
“Oh, shut up, will you? It’s nothing but a 
parrot, you crazy chump!” 

Yes, but what, he wondered, was a parrot 
doing on a deserted boat? Maybe it wasn’t 
deserted, after all. Well, by golly, he would 
soon find out. He’d had about enough of this 
foolishness. He strode back to the compan- 
ionway, descended a step and shouted loudly. 

“Hello! Anyone aboard!” 

There was no answer. Even the parrot, 
visible now in a cage at the left of the en- 
trance, had nothing to say. Terry repeated 
the challenge and then went boldly down. 
The parrot, a small green and blue uncer- 
tainty in the dimness, was walking around the 
side of its cage by clinging to the gilded bars. 
One beady eye caught the light and glowed 
for an instant like a jewel. The saloon took 
in the width of the boat and ended forward 
in a panelled partition which was pierced by 
a passage from which doors opened left and 
right and which led, by short flights of steps, 
up to the bridge and, down, to the engine 
compartment. Terry made his way forward 
around the mahogany table and paused at 
the opening of the passage. There were two 
doors at the right, closed, and two at the left, 
of which one, the farther, was ajar. Past the 
latter he could glimpse the metal furnishings 
of a galley. The door at the end of the alley 
was also shut. About to make his way to- 
ward it, Terry hesitated as a faint sound 
reached him. It seemed to come from be- 
hind the closed door at his left, but it might, 
he reassured himself, have come from outside 
where a branch was scraping the hull. But 
he stood there a moment and listened, none 
too comfortably, and as he listened his gaze 
fell to the knob of the door and his heart 
raced. The knob was turning, slowly, al- 
most imperceptibly. It ceased and the door 
began to open stealthily inward. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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TERNO now comes in handy tubes. 
Squeeze a bit out. Touch a match 
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Dues. Send for the interesting booklet 
about STERNO in the tube and how 
this safe, handy, instant heat can help , 
you make things and do things. Then 
see what new uses you can find. You 
may win a prize every month. 
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supporter. Offer sincere sympathy yourself 
and Board.” 

In response to requests from newspapers 
and other publications, the Chief Scout 
Executive prepared the following statement 
expressive of his own feelings and those of 
the members of the National staff: 

“The Boy Scouts of America have lost 
more than a friend and supporter through 
the death of Mortimer L. Schiff. From the 
very beginning in 1910, right up to the time 
of his death, Scouting was a vital interest in 
his life. No one person has participated 
more definitely in all of the important 
decisions affecting the remarkable develop- 
ment of the Movement in America. His 
rare intelligence and keen understanding of 
the fundamental principles of Scouting as 
well as his many hours of service have made 
possible its present status. His unanimous 
election at Memphis to the Presidency and 
his universal acceptance by the whole Scout 
Field is the most fitting testimony as to his 
ability and character and recognition of his 
service to others. His loss is irreparable to 
the cause of Scouting.” 

The death of Mr. Schiff will be keenly 
felt in the International Scout Movement, in 
which he was such a large figure, both at the 
International Scout Conferences and at the 
World Jamborees. The loss is not alone to 
the Boy Scouts of America but to the Boy 
Scouts of all the world. 

Our National Executive Board has decided 
that it will not elect a successor to Mr. 
Schiff until autumn. In the meantime, Mr. 
Head, our former President, and now a Vice- 
President, has kindly consented to carry on 
the presidential duties until the new selection 
is made. 


Dedicate Mount Baden-Powell 


N ONE of the most colorful ceremonies 

ever held in southern California, Boy 
Scouts, before thousands of their fellow 
Scouts and a great holiday throng, gathered 
on Memorial Day at The Big Pines Park, 
in Los Angeles County, dedicated a towering 
coast range peak in honor of the founder of 
the Boy Scout Movement, Lord Robert 
Baden-Powell of Gilwell. Hereafter the 
mountain will be known as Mount Baden- 
Powell. It has an altitude of 9,389 feet and 
is the eastern peak of what were formerly 
known as the North Baldy Peaks. The 
twin retains its designation as North 
Baldy. 

The selection of the name “‘ Mount Baden- 
Powell” was approved by the United States 
Geographical Board at Washington, which 
through Hon. John J. Cameron, its secretary, 
stated that while it was not the policy of the 
Board to honor with geographic names 
citizens of other nations, the Board was more 
than pleased to name this American moun- 
tain in honor of Baden-Powell, who, “‘ because 
of his splendid achievements in giving to the 
world a Movement for the use of all lands, 
could well be considered a world citizen, 
justly meriting any honor which we can 
bestow upon him.” 

The dedication ceremonies took place in 
an unusual setting on another mountaintop 
across the great San Gabriel Canyon from 
Mt. Baden-Powell. Far down this canyon 
in the distance is a view of the valleys of 
southern California and the Pacific Ocean. 
To the east lies the Mohave Desert, a vast 
expanse of sand and of lava mountains 
stretching away for hundreds of miles. 

The dedication ceremonies were timed to 
coincide with the activities of a selected 
group of Eagle Scouts from Los Angeles 
County, who scaled the mountain peak and 
at the summit planted the National colors, 
in a rock cairn, erected the Scout standard 
and set a bronze plate commemorating the 
event. The National colors were made of 
metal to withstand the great winds which 
sweep across the mountaintop. At the 
dedication exercises Mr. Stuart W. French 
of Pasadena, Vice-President of the National 
Council and Chairman of the Regional Exec- 
utive Committee, acted as Chairman, intro- 
ducing the several guests and speakers, the 
principal speaker being Major Frederick R. 
Burnham of Los Angeles, one of our Hon- 
orary Scouts and the long time friend and 
comrade of Lord Robert Baden-Powell. In 
introducing Major Burnham, Mr. French 
referred to the Scout Movement “as a living, 
breathing Movement, packed with the ro- 
mance of a race of pioneers.” Major Burn- 
ham referred to his contacts with Lord 
Baden-Powell in the African campaigns of 
many years ago. He then drew the atten- 
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tion of his listeners to the genesis of the Boy 
Scout idea and how bit by bit it developed 
“from an acorn of thought that was to grow 
into a mighty oak,” world-wide in its impli- 
cation and application. “Scouting,” he 
added, “‘has a greater power than all the 
dynamite ever made because it can leap 
national boundaries and overcome racial 
hatreds.” The speaker concluded: “We, 
like the ancient fire-worshipers, can draw 
joy and comfort from the knowledge that the 
sacred fires in the hearts of the Scouts, 
symbolized by their myriad camps, will 
follow the setting sun. The Powers of Dark- 
ness shall not prevail. Therefore, we now, 
in deep appreciation of the life-work of this 
apostle of Happy Youth, lay upon this 
mountain the weight of his name. From this 
moment, forever, it shall be called Mount 
Baden-Powell!”’ 

Other speakers at the dedication cere- 
monies were the British Vice-Consul at 
Los Angeles, Mr. William G. R. Howell; 
Mr. John A. McGregor, President of the San 
Francisco Area Council, and Mr. Clinton C. 
Clarke, of Pasadena, Chairman of the Camp- 
ing Committee of the Pasadena-San Gabriel 
Valley Council. After the dedication exer- 
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hearted support of and cooperation in the 
program should be the object of every 
Boy Scout. 


On Scientific Trip 


NOTHER Scout Leader has been chosen 

to make a special scientific trip, this 
time for research work in Peru. Stuart L. 
Seaton, Deputy Scout Commissioner and 
Eagle Scout, of Washington Grove, Md., 
sailed from New York on June 6th on the 
Santa Barbara for Callao, Peru, calling at the 
National Offices before he left. He will be 
gone for two years and will be stationed in 
Peru at the Magnetic Observatory of the 
Department of Terrestrial Magnetism of 
the Carnegie Institution, of Washington, 
D. C. This observatory is located at Huan- 
cayo, 11,000 feet up in the Andes, and many 
miles from the nearest city. Seaton will build 
a seismograph house and radio laboratory 
and install radio equipment for experimental 
communication and also will establish ap- 
paratus for making other important measure- 
ments in connection with radio investiga- 
tions. This is not Seaton’s first adventure 
into foreign fields in scientific research. He 
was a radio operator and observer on the 


Thirteen hundred and twenty-six tenderfoot Scouts participate in the 
Kansas City Round-up 


cises were completed a pageant was staged 
by Scouts. The international phase of 
Scouting was presented by boys in the uni- 
forms of Scouts of various nations, and there 
was an especial pageant by Indian boys from 
the Sherman Indian School, at Riverside, 
California, who depicted “‘The First Ameri- 
can Scouts.” While I could not be present 
personally, it was my pleasure to send a 
message to be read upon this important 
occasion. 


Plant Walnut Seedling 


HAVE referred on previous occasions to 

the very interesting program of planting 
trees and reforestation that is being carried 
out in connection with the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Celebration. I hope that 
Boy Scouts all over the United States will 
find opportunity to participate in this most 
important work. It was my pleasure to 
attend the recent annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association at Asheville, 
N. C., from whose sessions I was obliged to 
leave early to return to New York because 
of the death of Mr. Schiff. The Association 
and the Boy Scouts of America are co- 
operating in the furtherance of this tree- 
planting project. 

During the sessions of this meeting a black 
walnut seedling from Mt. Vernon, the Wash- 
ington home, was planted by Boy Scouts of 
Asheville. A number of Scout Officials took 
part in the ceremony, including Mr. George 
D. Pratt, member of our Executive Board 
and Treasurer of the Boy Scouts of America, 
who is President of the American Forestry 
Association, and others. The opportunity 
came upon that occasion for the Chief 
Scout Executive to point out to the assembly 
that the Boy Scouts of America are endeavor- 
ing to continue, through this program of 
service to the Nation’s forests, the fine tra- 
ditions of the Father of His Country. Whole- 


staff of the ill-fated Carnegie, destroyed in 
1929 at Apia, British Samoa. 


Dedicates March to Boy Scouts 

R. EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 

famous as a composer and band direc- 
tor, has dedicated a new march to the Boy 
Scouts of America. Mr. Goldman is the 
leader of the famous band which gives con- 
certs during the summer months on the Mall 
in Central Park, New York City. The dedi- 
cation of the selection was accepted on behalf 
of the Boy Scouts of America by Mr. Ray O. 
Wyland, National Director of Education, 
while several hundred Boy Scouts in the 
audience stood at attention. While Mr. 
Goldman has always been an admirer of 
Scouting, his interest was heightened in the 
summer of 1930 when 200 Boy Scouts of 
Manhattan Council, under the direction of 
Deputy Scout Commissioner Crosley, served 
capably as ushers at the open air concerts on 
the Mall in Central Park and on the campus 
of New York University. 


Recognizes Value of Program 
HERE is a very striking development 
in the fact that literally hundreds of 

boys of Indian descent have adopted the 
Boy Scout Program as their own. In Indian 
schools maintained by the United States 
Government on reservations and elsewhere, 
many Indian boys are progressing throu7h 
the various ranks in Scouting. The office ci 
Indian affairs of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior has come to look upon 
the Boy Scout Movement as a “most valu- 
able auxiliary program in Indian education, 
and because it makes definite contributions 
to the development of character, training in 
leadership and self-reliance,” has recently 
invited Stanley A. Harris, National Director 
of Inter-racial Activities of the Boy Scouts of 
America, to help in the extension of this 
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program to all Indian boys. In the further. 
ance of this program Mr. Harris has recent|y 
instituted leadership courses for men who 
are working with Indian boys. Some of 
these schools which have been and are being 
conducted during the present summer are a} 
Flandreau, S. D., Pawnee, Okla., and Fort 
Wingate, New Mexico. 


Boy Scout Press Association Meeting 
I AM very much pleased at the reports 

which have come to me concerning the 
fourth annual meeting of the Nationa! Boy 
Scout Press Association, in Cleveland, op 
May Ist and 2nd, when seventy Boy Scouts 
and a half a dozen leaders gathered from 
fifteen States, representing six Scout regions 
to consider the various common problems 
which confront them in their activities and 
to make plans for the future. Meetings 
were held at the Hotel Cleveland, and were 
the occasion of visits by several leading local 
newspaper men. The proceedings of one 
session were broadcast by radio. 

A feature of the meeting was the announce. 
ment of the Boys’ Lire Award of a gold 
watch to the member of the Press Association, 
presenting the most constructive criticism 
of the content and format of this magazine. 
The award was won by Scout Robert W. 
Willson of Mansfield, Texas, whose sugges. 
tions were selected as the best from among 
a large number submitted. 

Scout printed, mimeographed and pro- 
cessed papers which were shown in an ex- 
tensive exhibit, were rated on a system which 
took into consideration appearance, editorial 
content, journalistic content and make-up, 
This was a valuable and fine exhibit. 4 
number of Council papers published monthly 
under the auspices of local Scout Press 
Club were included. 

President Thomas L. Cullen of Bridge. 
port, Conn., a reporter on the Bridgeport 
Post, was reelected at the annual election 
and Kenneth D. Ruble of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was named as Vice-President. Three 
members were elected to the Executive 
Board for two year terms as follows: Phillips 
Talbot of Milwaukee, Wis., William Seider 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and August Horowitz of 
New York City. 

Speakers upon special topics of the con- 
vention were Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland Press; Capt. George Finlay Sim- 
mons, Commander of the Blossom Expedi- 
tion to the South Atlantic; W. G. Vorpe, 
Sunday Editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Victor Slayton, Editorial writer, 
Cleveland News, and Frederick Merhle 
Snyder, traveler and correspondent. 

The convention group on the afternoon 
of May 2nd journeyed to Lake View 
Cemetery, where Scout Roy F. Layer of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Sea Scout Jack Osborne 
of Libertyville, Ill., placed a wreath in the 
name of the Association, on the grave of the 
late Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, for 
many years a member of the National 
Executive Board and firm friend of the 
Scout Movement. Parmley W. Herrick, son 
of the late Ambassador and a member of the 
National Executive Board, was present. 


Service at World Conference for Blind 


I AM delighted at the reports which come 
to me of the remarkable service rendered 
by Boy Scouts in behalf of the delegates 
to the World Conference on Work for the 
Blind, in New York, the Scout service being 
rendered during the sessions of the meeting 
and also prior thereto, as the delegates were 
gathering. Through the cooperation of the 
Board of Education of New York City and 
adjacent communities, Scouts showing a 
adequate rating in their studies were excused 
from school to join in this service. In all 
more than 125 Scouts participated. 

Many of the delegates were from foreign 
lands and before the opening session ea¢l 
was visited by a Scout who offered the 
services of the organization during the 
conference. Scouts met incoming trains. 
guided and read to the sightless, maintained 
an information desk and messenger service, 
acted as escorts calling for delegates al 
bringing them back to the conference metl- 
ing, escorting local delegates to their homes 
in the city, and acting as guides to places 
of interest and to the Mayor’s reception # 
the City Hall. 

The Scout service was in charge of Roy 
H. Chamberlain, of the National Office, 
Charles H. Crosley, Deputy Commission, 
Manhattan, and Walter V. Horn, Sco 
master of Troop No. 705. 
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Old Faithful Inn at Old Faithful Geyser, Yellowstone National — 
Park, Wyoming . . . Of course ice-cold Coca-Cola is served. “3 
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Another OLD FAITHFUL— 
the pause that refreshes 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


e) THE hundreds of thousands 
who every season pour through 
the Yellowstone National Park, 
everybody stops to see Old Faithful 
Geyser. Once every hour it shoots for 


afew minutes its stream of boiling 
‘pfay 120 to 170 feet into the air. 
OVE 


Then it rests » » What an interesting 
place to pause. Of course Coca-Cola 
is there. This great drink gives you a 
tingling, delicious taste and a cool 
after-sense of refreshment. At work 
or at play it cheers up your rest pe- 
tiod, and you are off to a fresh start. 

NINE 


MIiELLION 


A 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of 
human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN-*=—Grantland Rice-s Famous 
Sports Champions-s-+ Coca-Cola Orchestra 
-s-+— Wednesday, 10:30 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time-z-+— Coast to Coast N B C Network 
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Thrill to this glorious treat 


FEEL YOUR PULSE leap to the thrills of 
life. Put vim in your work and pep in your 
play. Help yourself to health with Kellogg’s 
PEP Bran Flakes. 

What a wonderful combination these bet- 
ter bran flakes are! They’re made of three 
vital elements. Bran to help keep you fit 
and regular—just enough to be mildly laxa- 
tive. Whole wheat for nourishment — for 
vim and zest. And PEP—the marvelous 
flavor that only Kellogg’s PEP Bran Flakes 


have—to put new joy into eating. Look 


how sun-brown and crispy they are! Taste 
them! No wonder they’re called better 
bran flakes! 

Serve them with milk or cream. Add fruit 
or honey for extra zest. Have them for lunch 
when the day is hot. You'll love them fora 
bedtime snack and after-school lunches. 

Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. Soldat 
all grocers in the red-and-green package. 


RADIO x You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, 
broadcast over WJZ and associated stations of the N. B.C. 
every Sunday evening at 10.30 E. D.S. T. 


Koll Ep 


BRAN FLAKES 
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